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TUESDAY,  MARCH  17,  1959 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  10  a.m.,  in  room  1310 
New  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley  (chairman) 
presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

We  have  several  bills  for  consideration  this  morning.  I  think  most 
of  them  are  identical.  H.R.  5248,  H.R.  5247,  H.R.  5408,  H.R.  5407, 
H.R.  5414,  H.R.  5413,  H.R.  5430,  H.R.  5433,  H.R.  5487,  H.R.  5600, 
H.R,  5604,  H.R.  5613,  and  H.R.  3197. 

(The  bills  are  as  follows :) 

[H.R.  5248,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  increase  the  authorized  maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  years  1959,  1960, 
and  1961  under  the  special  milk  program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public 
Law  85-478  (72  Stat.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,  and  for  each  of  the 
two  fiscal  years  thereafter,  not  to  exceed  $85,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  by  children  (1)  in  nonprofit  schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under;  and 
(2)  in  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child  care  centers,  settlement  houses,  sum¬ 
mer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training 
of  children.” 


[H.R.  5247,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  increase  the  authorized  maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  under 

the  special  milk  program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public 
Law  85-478  (72  Stat.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,  and  for  each  of  the  two 
fiscal  years  thereafter,  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by 
children  (1)  in  nonprofit  schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in 
nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child-care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps, 
and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children.” 


IH.  R.  5408,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  increase  the  authorized  maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  years  1959,  1960, 
and  1961  under  the  special  milk  program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478 
(72  Stat.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  “That  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
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July  1,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,  and  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years 
thereafter,  not  to  exceed  $85,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children 
(1)  in  nonprofit  schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit 
nursery  schools,  child  care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and 
similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children.” 


[H.R.  5407,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  increase  the  authorized  maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  year  19-59  under  the 

special  milk  program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478 
(72  Stat.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  :  “That  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,  and  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years 
thereafter,  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children 
(1)  in  nonprofit  schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit 
nursery  schools,  child  care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar 
nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children.” 


[H.R.  5413,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program,  for  children 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478 
(72  Stat.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1960,  not  to  exceed  $85,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  not 
to  exceed  $90,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be 
used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in  nonprofit 
schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery  schools, 
child  care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  in¬ 
stitutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children.” 


[H.R.  5414,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.]' 

A  BILL  To  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  children 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law 
85-478  (72  Stat.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1959,  not  to  exceed  $S0, 000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1960,  not  to  exceed  $85,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1961,  not  to  exceed  $90,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1) 
in  nonprofit  schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under ;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery 
schools,  child  care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar 
nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children.” 


[H.R.  5430,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  children 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478 
(72  Stat.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1960,  not  to  exceed  $85,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  not 
to  exceed  $90,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be 
used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in  nonprofit 
schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery  schools, 
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child  care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  insti¬ 
tutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children.” 


[H.R.  5433,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  children 

Be  it  enacted  b y  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478 
(72  Stat.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1960,  not  to  exceed  $85,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  not 
to  exceed  $90,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be 
used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in  nonprofit 
schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery  schools, 
child  care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  insti¬ 
tutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children.” 


|  [H.R.  5487,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.li 

A  BILL  To  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  children 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478 
(72  Stat.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1960,  not  to  exceed  $85,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  not 
to  exceed  $90,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be 
used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in  nonprofit 
schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery  schools, 
child  care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  insti¬ 
tutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children.” 


[H.R.  5600,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  children 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478 
(72  Stat.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1960,  not  to  exceed  $85,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  not 
to  exceed  $90,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be 
(used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in  nonprofit 
schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery  schools, 
child  care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  insti¬ 
tutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children.” 


[H.R.  5604,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  increase  the  authorized  maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  years  1959,  1960, 
and  1961  under  the  special  milk  program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478 
(72  Stat.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,  and  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  there¬ 
after,  not  to  exceed  $85,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in 
nonprofit  schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery 
schools,  child  care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  non¬ 
profit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children.” 
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[H.R.  5613,  S6th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  children 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478 
(72  Stat.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1960,  not  to  exceed  $85,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961, 
not  to  exceed  $90,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  be  used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in  non¬ 
profit  schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery 
schools,  child  care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  non¬ 
profit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children.” 


[H.R.  3197,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.]! 

A  BILL  To  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  children 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478  , 
(72  Stat.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  not  to 
exceed  $85,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be 
used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in  nonprofit 
schools  of  high-school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery  schools, 
child-care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  in¬ 
stitutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children.” 

The  Chairman.  The  chairman  would  like  to  recognize  a  former 
distinguished  member  of  our  committee,  Mr.  Anfuso  of  New  York. 
Glad  to  have  you  with  us. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  VICTOR  I.  ANFTJSO,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 

CONGRESS  FROM  THE  EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF 

THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  sure  I  need  not 
take  the  committee’s  time  to  describe  the  pleasure  I  am  enjoying  by 
once  again  meeting  with  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 

My  associations  as  a  member  of  this  committee  in  the  past  are  among 
my  fondest  memories  and  I  might  say  I  shall  cherish  the  friendships  f 
which  I  have  made  here  as  long  as  I  live.  Keep  my  chair  warm,  Mr.  's 
Chairman,  for  I  shall  return. 

I  come  before  you  today  to  discuss  a  subject  in  which  I  have  had 
a  deep  interest  for  several  years  and  one  that  I  supported  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  this  committee.  This  is  the  special  milk  program  for  children. 
The  fact  that  the  leadership  for  establishing  this  program  in  1954 
came  from  this  committee  will  be  a  lasting  tribute  to  the  committee 
and  its  members. 

The  record  of  this  program  over  the  past  4  years  has  certainly  sub¬ 
stantiated  the  interest  and  support  the  program  has  received  from  the 
committee  and  the  Congress.  We  have  in  this  milk  program  a  truly 
cooperative  project  among  not  only  government  and  school  officials 
at  various  levels  but  between  farm  and  nonfarm  segments  of  our  popu¬ 
lation.  One  need  refer  only  to  the  bare  statistical  reports  on  this  pro¬ 
gram  to  see  that  it  has  been  tremendously  successful  nationally.  I 
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understand  that  there  are  some  80,000  schools,  child-care  centers,  sum¬ 
mer  camps,  and  other  institutions  devoted  to  training  of  children 
that  are  participating  in  this  program.  I  further  understand  that  if 
the  program  continues  the  remainder  of  this  year  at  the  level  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  various  States  something  over  2  billion  one-half  pints 
of  milk  will  be  served  under  the  program. 

In  my  own  city  of  New  York,  the  authorities  responsible  for  pro¬ 
gram  administration  tell  me  that  approximately  500,000  children 
are  benefiting  from  the  milk  made  available  under  the  program.  The 
nutritional  benefits  from  the  program  in  my  own  city  can  best  be  de¬ 
scribed  by  a  development  within  the  schools  which  provides  early 
morning  milk  services  to  children,  thereby  providing  these  youngsters 
with  additional  protein  and  minerals  at  a  time  when  these  nutrients  are 
most  needed.  This  not  only  helps  the  children  get  off  to  a  better  start 
on  the  school  day,  but  certainly  compensates  for  diet  inadequacy  in 
those  instances  where  children  come  to  school  without  having  had 
djreakf  ast  or  having  had  an  incomplete  breakfast. 

"  A  curtailment  in  this  program  can  only  result  in  depriving  young¬ 
sters  of  this  fine  food  and  directly  affecting  the  cost  to  our  taxpayers 
by  requiring  the  Government  to  purchase  milk  not  consumed  by  these 
children  and  storing  this  milk  in  the  form  of  butter,  cheese,  and  non¬ 
fat  powder.  Need  I  say  more. 

In  my  own  city  a  curtailment  could  mean  the  discontinuance  of  a 
service  of  one-third  quarts  of  milk  in  our  schools  and  a  return  to  the 
service  of  one-half  pints  of  milk.  This,  of  course,  would  bring  about 
an  immediate  decrease  in  the  amount  of  milk  being  consumed  by  these 
children  at  their  luncheon  period. 

Like  every  member  of  this  committee,  I  am  sure,  I  favor  and  support 
economy  in  the  use  of  Federal  funds  whenever  and  wherever  such 
economy  can  be  effected  without  jeopardizing  our  people  or  by  falsely 
assuming  economies  that  actually  could  not  be  realized  as  in  the  case 
we  are  discussing  this  morning.  I,  therefore,  urge  the  committee  to 
continue  its  role  of  leadership,  not  only  in  taking  the  interest  of  the 
farmer,  but  of  the  consumer  as  well,  by  supporting  proposals  which 
would  assure  the  various  States  and  our  children  that  adequate  financ¬ 
ing  will  be  made  available  to  accomplish  the  very  worthwhile  objectives 
|of  the  program. 

I  should  think  that  a  proposal  which  would  authorize  an  additional 
$5  million  for  the  current  year’s  operations  and  $85  million  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  and  $90  million  for  the  1961  fiscal  year  would  give  us  this 
assurance. 

May  I  conclude  by  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  as  chairman  of 
this  committee  should  be  congratulated  for  establishing  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Congress  a  Consumer  Committee  which  worked 
effectively  during  the  time  that  I  had  the  very  great  pleasure  and  honor 
to  serve  under  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Anfuso.  I  have  a  com¬ 
munication  received  from  Mr.  John  A.  Baker,  of  the  Farmers  Union, 
and  I  will  ask  that  it  be  included  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Also,  a  letter  from  Congressman  Lipscomb  enclosing  a  letter  from 
W.  H.  Stabler,  of  Arden  Farms,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  which,  also, 
will  be  made  a  part  of  the  record. 
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(The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  14,  1959. 


Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  House  Agriculture  Committee, 

1310  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Enclosed  for  your  information  is  a  copy  of  a  letter 
received  from  Mr  W.  H.  Stabler,  Arden  Farms  Co.,  1900  West  Slauson  Avenue, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  with  reference  to  the  shortage  of  funds  under  the  school 
milk  program.  I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  considering  Mr.  Stabler’s  re¬ 
marks  in  connection  wfith  legislation  on  this  matter  pending  before  the  com¬ 
mittee,  on  which,  I  understand,  hearings  are  to  be  held  March  17. 


Sincerely  yours, 


Glenard  P.  Lipscomb, 

Member  of  Congress. 


Arden  Farms  Co., 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  March  6, 1959. 

Hon.  Glenard  P.  Lipscomb,  / 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  In  1958  the  Congress  extended  the  school  milk  program  for  3 
years  commencing  July  1  of  that  year.  The  expenditure  of  $75  million  annually 
from  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  authorized  to  finance 
the  program.  Of  this  amount  the  1958-59  allocation  for  the  State  of  California 
was  $6,781,409. 

The  special  school  lunch  program  here  in  California  has  been  outstandingly 
successful.  For  example,  during  the  1957-58  school  year  293  million  one-third 
quarts  and  one-half  pints  of  milk  were  used  by  the  California  schools  under 
the  program.  However,  we  are  now  faced  with  a  very  serious  situation.  At 
the  current  rate  of  expenditure  for  this  program  the  California  1958-59  allo¬ 
cation  will  be  exhausted  in  the  early  part  of  May  of  this  year.  The  agreements 
with  the  California  schools  require  that  10  days’  notice  be  given  before  their 
cancellation  becomes  effective.  The  California  State  Department  of  Education 
has  now  advised  that  unless  assurance  of  the  availability  of  additional  funds 
for  the  1958-59  school  year  is  given  it  will  be  necessary  to  discontinue  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Notice  of  such  discontinuance  will  be  given  on  or  about  April  24,  1959. 
Inquiry  reveals  that  to  finance  the  program  here  in  California  for  the  balance 
of  the  1958-59  school  year  an  additional  allocation  of  $1,110,880  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  The  school  milk  program  has  received  the  unanimous  endorsement 
of  all  interested  parties.  As  one  w?ho  is  vitally  interested  in  our  State  and 
in  the  health  and  welfare  of  our  children,  I  am  sure  that  you  can  appreciate 
that  it  would  be  a  great  tragedy  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  discontinue  a  program 
as  important  as  this  one.  > 

I,  therefore,  earnestly  urge  you,  in  conjunction  with  your  fellow  Congressman), 
to  exercise  your  best  efforts  toward  securing  the  additional  required  allocation. 
Information  concerning  the  program  may  be  secured  from  Mr.  Martin  Garber, 
director  of  food  distribution  program,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

I  know  that  at  this  time  you  are  concerned  with  many  problems,  both  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign,  but  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  program  which  is  more  deserving 
of  your  immediate  attention  than  this  one.  May  I  hear  from  you  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 

Very  truly  yours, 


W.  H.  Stabler. 


National  Farmers  Union, 

Legislative  Services, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  16,  1959. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  House  Commitee  on  Agriculture, 

New  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Cooley  :  Owing  to  the  concurrence  this  week  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers  Union  Convention  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  our  legislative  representa- 
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tives  are  unable  to  respond  to  your  invitation  to  appear  personally  at  the  March 
17  hearing  of  your  committee  with  respect  to  H.R.  5247  and  H.R.  5248. 

We  take  this  opportunity,  therefore,  to  declare  for  the  record  that  Farmers 
Union  supports  these  bills.  The  first  bill,  by  adding  $5  million  to  the  original 
authorization,  will  ensure  that  the  special  milk  program  can  be  continued  at  its 
present  rate  through  June  30  this  year.  As  a  preferable  alternative,  the  second 
bill  not  only  would  prevent  a  cutback  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  but  would 
add  $10  million  in  each  of  the  2  following  fiscal  years. 

Along  with  the  school  lunch,  Farmers  Union  regards  the  special  school  milk 
program  as  of  highest  priority  among  our  food  distribution  plans.  It  is  funda¬ 
mental  to  fulfillment  of  our  objective  that  no  person  shall  lack  the  food  needed 
for  adequate  nutrition.  > 

In  expressing  our  support  of  the  aforementioned  bills,  however,  we  wish  to 
note  that  even  now,  with  nearly  22  million  U.S.  schoolchildren  participating, 
scarcely  one-lialf  of  the  Nation’s  schoolchildren  are  as  yet  being  reached  under 
the  School  Lunch  Act  and  special  milk  programs.  With  increased  funds,  milk 
utilization  at  eligible  nonprofit  summer  camps  can  also  be  expanded. 

Sincerely, 


John  A.  Baker,  Director. 


The  Chairman.  Are  any  of  the  authors  of  the  bills  pending 
|now  present  ?  Are  there  any  others  present  who  would  care  to  make 
a  statement?  I  would  like  to  recognize  any  other  authors  who  are 
here — Mr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Langen,  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  ISTelsen,  Mr.  Quie,  and  Mr.  Anderson  of  Minnesota.  The  Chair 
recognizes  Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  prior  to  Mr. 
Gunderson  because  I  wish  to  introduce  him.  Is  that  permissible  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 


STATEMENT  0E  HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 

CONGRESS  FROM  THE  NINTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  THE 

STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  want 
to  thank  you  for  your  promptness  in  scheduling  hearings  by  the  full 
Agriculture  Committee  on  my  bills,  H.R.  5247  and  H.R.  5248,  to 
increase  the  funds  for  the  special  milk  program  for  schools  and  sum¬ 
mer  camps.  The  urgency  of  the  situation  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
37  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  forced  to  curtail  opera¬ 
tions  in  this  field  unless  additional  funds  are  authorized  soon. 

1  According  to  a  survey  made  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  total  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  would  be 
$3,378,569  if  the  program  were  carried  on  at  the  current  level  until 
the  end  of  that  time.  My  home  State  of  Wisconsin  has  an  indicated 
deficit  of  $102,097.  California  will  fall  $680;936  short  of  meeting  its 
estimated  milk  fund  needs.  As  our  population  increases,  the  school 
enrollment  naturally  keeps  going  up.  These  health  programs  for  our 
young  people  must  be  expanded  to  keep  pace  with  that  growth. 

Last  June,  Congress  authorized  a  3-year  extension  of  the  special 
milk  program  with  an  annual  authorization  of  $75  million.  This  is 
already  proving  insufficient.  And  unless  we  increase  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  soon,  those  37  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  will  have  to 
tell  their  schools  to  cut  down  the  milk  supply  to  children  who  need  it. 
In  addition,  the  uncertainty  over  funds  will  seriously  hamper  the 
summer  camp  milk  program,  for  now  is  the  time  when  camp  managers 
are  making  their  food  plans  for  the  coming  season. 
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On  March  4,  I  introduced  two  bills  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  that  would  increase  the  amount  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  funds  which  could  be  used  for  the  special  milk  program.  My 
first  bill — H.R.  5247 — proposes  that  the  authorization  for  the  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1959,  be  increased  from  $75  million 
to  $80  million.  The  second  bill — H.R.  5248 — provides  for  future 
expansion  of  the  program  as  well  as  a  temporary  increase  for  fiscal 
1959.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  $80  million  would  be 
authorized  to  carry  the  program  through  this  fiscal  year,  and  the 
funds  would  be  increased  to  $85  million  for  both  1960  and  1961. 

I  have  just  received  a  telegram  from  R.  W.  Fenske,  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Wisconsin  Dells,  Wis.  He  said : 

Anything  you  can  do  to  assure  passage  of  these  bills  will  be  appreciated. 

He  and  other  educators  know  that  the  special  milk  program  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  programs  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
If  adequate  funds  are  available,  over  2  billion  half-pints  of  milk  will 
be  consumed  under  the  plan.  Added  to  the  2  billion  half-pints  used  I 
in  the  school  lunch  program,  this  represents  about  3.5  percent  of  all 
the  fluid  milk  consumed  by  our  nonfarm  population.  Around  80,000 
schools  are  taking  part  in  the  milk  program,  and  about  22  million 
children  are  drinking  milk  at  school  either  under  the  school  lunch 
program  or  at  recess  breaks  as  part  of  the  special  milk  plan. 

The  80,000  school  figure  does  not  include  the  summer  camps  using 
the  program.  If  you  recall,  I  introduced  the  bill  to  extend  the  special 
milk  program  to  the  summer  camps  and  it  became  a  law  in  1956.  The 
following  year,  2,220  camps  participated.  In  1958,  the  number  in¬ 
creased  to  3,026.  I  would  like  to  see  this  worthwhile  program  continue 
to  expand,  but  it  will  not — it  cannot — unless  enough  funds  are  made 
available. 

Frankly,  I  can  think  of  no  finer  investment  than  one  which  insures 
that  this  country’s  children  continue  to  receive  the  full  benefits  of 
the  special  milk  program.  Few  responsible  citizens  will  quarrel  with 
the  idea  that  the  kids  of  this  country  are  entitled  to  an  adequate 
supply  of  the  world’s  most  complete  food — milk.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  tar  better  to  use  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds  to  en¬ 
courage  children  to  drink  more  milk  than  to  use  the  money  to  buy  ( 
surplus  butter,  cheese,  and  dry  milk.  When  it  comes  right  down  to  it, ' 
that’s  the  choice  we  are  facing — more  money  for  the  special  milk 
program  or  more  price-support  purchases  of  dairy  products. 

Although  the  funds  for  the  special  milk  program  come  under  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  budget,  I  don’t  feel  it’s  fair  to  charge 
the  cost  of  the  program  to  the  farmers.  This  is  one  of  the  farm  pro¬ 
grams  which  does  as  much  good  for  city  folks  as  it  does  for  the 
fanner.  That’s  why  the  cost  of  this  humanitarian  program  should 
not  be  lumped  with  the  cost  of  Government  purchases  of  surplus  food, 
as  is  now  being  done.  This  kind  of  accounting  presents  an  untrue 
picture  of  the  expense  of  the  price-support  program,  a  picture  which 
is  grossly  unfair  to  our  farmers. 

Heie  to  give  you  a  firsthand  report  on  the  accomplishments  and 
needs  of  the  special  milk  program  in  Wisconsin  is  Gordon  W  Gun¬ 
derson,  administrative  assistant  to  the  Wisconsin  State  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Public  Instruction. 
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Mr.  Gunderson  is  a  native  of  Colfax,  Wis.,  which  is  in  my  home  dis¬ 
trict,  the  ninth.  He  has  a  long  and  outstanding  record  of  public 
service  to  the  people  of  our  State.  During  the  depression  of  the 
1930’s,  he  served  as  director  of  the  Wisconsin  Home  and  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  which  undertook  a  special  program  of  re¬ 
financing  farm  and  home  loans  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  wide¬ 
spread  foreclosures  then  taking  place.  After  this  emergency  was 
over,  Mr.  Gunderson,  as  a  State  representative  of  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  helped  establish  the  school  lunch  program  in 
Wisconsin.  During  World  War  II,  he  served  as  State  director  of  the 
War  Food  Administration  and  had  under  his  direction  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  all  war  food  orders  affecting  food  processing  and  so  forth. 

With  the  transfer  of  school  lunch  activities  to  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  1946,  Mr.  Gunderson  was  employed  by  that 
department  to  supervise  the  school  lunch  program  in  Wisconsin.  Ap¬ 
proximately  a  year  later,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  turned 
over  to  the  State  the  distribution  of  commodities  to  schools,  and  he 
took  on  this  additional  job.  The  special  milk  program  in  our  State 
has  been  under  his  supervision  since  1954.  He  is  appearing  before 
this  committee  today  in  behalf  of  the  American  School  Food  Service 
Association  and  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  include  in  the  record  of 
this  hearing  a  chart  which  shows  the  allocation  by  States  of  present 
funds  for  the  special  milk  program,  the  estimated  needs  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  and  the  indicated  deficit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  time  you  have  given  me. 

I  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Gunderson. 

(The  tabulation  and  letter  are  as  follows :) 
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Special  Milk  Program 


Apportionment  of  f  unds,  State  estimated  needs,  and  possible  adjustment  required, 

fiscal  year  1959 


Administrative  unit 

Current 
division  of 
funds  1 

Apportion¬ 
ment  of 
$4,000,000 
reserve  1 

Total  appor¬ 
tionment 
of  funds, 
fiscal  year 
1959 

State 
estimated 
needs  for 
fiscal  year 
1959  2 

Possible 
adjust¬ 
ment  re¬ 
quired 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

STATE  AGENCIES 

$1, 014,  601 

$61, 009 

$1, 075, 610 

$1, 095,  680 
18, 675 
357, 223 
658, 127 

7,  892,  289 
591,  332 
843,  470 
194,  735 
14,  864 
392,  668 

$20, 070 
960 
31, 190 
16,588 
680,  936 
77,  635 
73, 641 
17,200 

16,  700 

1,015 

17,  715 

306,  580 

19,  453 

326,  033 
641,  539 

604,  970 

36,  569 

6,  781,  409 

429,  944 
31,  747 

/,  ‘Jl  i,  353 
513,  697 

481,  950 

723,  875 

45,  954 

769,  829 

Delaware - - - 

166,  950 
14,  864 
358,  726 

10,  585 

177,  535 
14,864 
380,  504 

Delaware  State  Hospital - 

21,  778 

12, 164 

1,  038,  860 

66, 096 

1, 104,  956 

1,  214,  806 

1,  001,  504 

109,  850 

944,  416 

56,  088 

1,  000,  504 

1,  000 

128,  607 
157,  748 

4,  554 

133, 161 

133, 161 

- - 

10,  098 

167,  846 

186, 102 

18,  256f 

5,  388,  255 
1,609,  088 

305,  862 

5,  694,  117 

5,  694, 117 

_ V 

99,  562 

1,  708,  650 

1, 809,  618 

100,968 

1,  352,  822 
757,  819 

78,  954 

1,431,776 

1,  431,  776 

46,  070 

803,  889 

830,  992 

1, 241,  457 
470,  911 

27, 103 
35,  224 

1, 137,  327 

68,  906 

1,  206,  233 

470,  911 

470,  911 

242,  025 

14,  672 

256,  697 

264,  220 

7,  523 

1, 135,  230 

70,  824 

1,  206,  054 

1, 291, 832 

85,  778 

Maryland  Department  of  Budget  and 

22, 163 

3, 137 

25,  300 

25, 300 

2,  698,  262 

155,  680 

2,  853,  942 

2,  853,  942 

3,  393,  352 

1,  673, 139 

205,  736 

3,  599,  088 

3,  706,  663 

107,  575 

53,  584 

1, 726,  723 

1,  726,  723 

903,  503 

56, 190 

959, 693 

1,  023,  745 

64,  052 

1,  912,  233 

114,  596 

2,  026,  829 

2,  054,  524 

27, 695 

124,  691 

5.  085 

129, 776 

129, 776 

336,  569 

19,973 

356,  542 

356,542 

51, 182 

3, 181 

54,  363 

57,  544 

3, 181 

186, 245 

11,209 

197,  454 

200,  877 

3, 423 

1,  545,  980 

107,  485 

1,  653,  465 

2,  043,  551 

390, 086 

313,  266 

19,  768 

333,  034 

361,  943 

28, 909 

8,  395,  800 

506,  459 

8,  902,  259 

9, 104,  966 

202, 707 

New  York  Division  Standards  and  pur- 

138,  500 

1,428 

139,  928 

139, 928 

1, 192,  412 
180,  652 

71,  701 

1,264,113 

1,  286,  917 

22,804 

11,  598 

192,  250 

214,  376 

22, 126 

3, 516,  999 

217,  586 

3, 734, 585 

3,  954,  217 

219, 632 

Ohio  Department  of  Public  Welfare.-. 

127,  485 
785,  057 

127, 485 
832, 292 

127,  485 

47,  235 

847, 925 

15, 633 

440,  484 

26,  990 

467,  474 

488,  766 

21, 292 

2,  817,  892 

180,  524 

2,  998,  416 

3, 327, 468 

329,  052 

288,  414 

18,  390 

306,  804 

337, 883 

31, 079. 

433,  497 

27,  592 

461,  089 

507, 370 

46,  28 1 

66,  338 
314,114 
1, 475,  871 
18,  665 
2,  088,  902 

66,  338 
320,  204 

66,  338 
320,  204 

V 

6,  090 

60,  767 

1, 536, 638 

1,  536,  638 

Tennessee  Department  of  Agriculture.-- 

18,  665 
2,  215,  279 

18, 665 
2, 274,  710 

126,  377 

59, 431 

TTf.ah 

155,  619 
7, 175 
143,  640 
1,  221,  283 
1,  038, 736 

155,619 

155,  619 

7, 175 

7, 175 

335 

143,  975 

143,  974 

73,  042 

1,294, 325 

1,  307, 975 

13,  650 

62,  992 

1, 110, 728 

1,  134,  620 

32, 892 

362, 280 

3,  633 
' 122,  076 

365,  913 

365,  913 

1,  987,  557 

2, 109,  633 

2,  211,  730 

102,  (197 

Wyoming _  .  _  ...  - 

137, 988 

8,  204 

146, 102 

146,  678 

576 

65, 329,  588 

3,  808,  383 

69,  137,  971 

72, 198,  230 

3, 060, 259 

AREA  OFFICES  3 

852, 165 

56,  588 

908,  753 

1, 058,  340 
402,  082 

149, 587 

369,  547 

22,  349 

391,  896 

10, 186 

2,  713, 737 
630, 418 
337, 365 

166,  533 

2, 880,  270 

3,  015,916 

135, 646 

630, 418 

630,  418 

West _ 

22,  227 

359, 592 

382,  483 

22, 891 

Total _ _ _ 

4,  903,  232 

267,  697 

5, 170,  929 

5, 489, 239 

318,310 

70,  232, 820 

4,  076,  080 

4  74,  308,  900 

77,  687, 469 

3, 378,  569 

1  Division  of  funds  reflects  adjustments  made,  following  the  February  survey,  to  release  funds  from  those 
State  agencies  which  indicated  that  needs  were  less  than  previously  scheduled  payments. 

2  Estimates  received  in  late  February  1959,  based  on  actual  expenditures  through  December  1958. 

3  For  program  needs  in  schools  and  child-care  institutions  where  program  is  not  administered  by  a  State  agency. 
1  Exclusive  of  funds  reserved  for  Federal  operating  expenses. 
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Garden  State  Milk  Council, 

March  13,  1959. 


Hon.  Lester  Johnson  : 


Speaking  for  both  the  New  Jersey  Dairymen’s  Council  and  the  Garden  State 
Milk  Council  as  chairman  of  their  school  milk  programs  we  hope  you  will  be 
successful  in  your  efforts  on  the  17th  in  securing  the  necessary  funds. 

Milk  should  be  stored  in  children’s  stomachs  instead  of  warehouses. 

Very  truly  yours, 


W.  M.  Nulton,  Jt. 


Tlie  Chairman.  Tliank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Johnson.  We  are  very 
glad  to  have  you  with  us,  Mr.  Gunderson,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  hear 
you  now. 


STATEMENT  OF  GORDON  W.  GUNDERSON,  ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSIST¬ 
ANT  TO  THE  WISCONSIN  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC 

INSTRUCTION 

Mr.  Gunderson.  I  sincerely  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  and  testify  concerning  the  special  milk  program.  As  Mr. 
Johnson  has  stated,  1  am  here  today  representing  the  American  School 
Service  Association  which  is  a  national  organization  of  some  16,000 
members  composed  of  State  directors  of  school  lunch  and  milk  pro¬ 
grams,  and  school  administrators,  county  and  district  school  lunch 
supervisors,  and  managers  and  cooks  of  individual  school  lunch 
programs. 

I  am,  also,  representing  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
Wisconsin  where  I  am  directly  in  charge  of  the  supervision  of  school 
lunch  special  milk  and  commodity  distribution  programs,  as  Mr. 
Johnson  has  stated. 

I  prepared  a  written  statement  for  this  committee  and  have  copies 
available  for  each  of  the  members.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  should  like  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  statement,  and 
merely  comment  on  some  of  its  highlights  and  to  talk  concerning 
the  special  milk  program  issues  as  I  see  them. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  I  should  like  to  have  my  statement  entered  as  a 
matter  of  record. 

The  Chairman.  Your  statement  will  be  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  The  special  milk  program  is  in  its  fifth  year  of 
operation.  In  September  of  1954  the  public  schools  at  Lodi,  Wis., 
began  serving  special  milk  to  530  pupils.  It  was  the  first  school  in 
the  Nation  to  actually  start  operations  under  the  experiment  of  this 
program. 

Since  that  time  there  has  been  a  continuous  and  steady  growth  not 
only  in  Wisconsin  but  nationally,  until  last  year  nationally  over  19 
million  children  in  76,000  schools  and  child  care  centers  and  child 
care  institutions  participated  in  the  program,  with  over  1.9  billion 
half  pints  of  milk  being  consumed. 

Now  at  the  outset  of  this  program  in  1954  and  through  1956,  there 
were  at  least  a  dozen  experiments  conducted  in  as  many  States  of  the 
Nation  to  find  out  what  might  deter  the  expansion  of  this  program, 
what  might  hinder  the  consumtpion  of  milk  by  schoolchildren. 

We  tried  to  find  new  ways  of  serving  milk,  to  overcome  any  diffi¬ 
culties  to  the  end  that  this  program  might  expand  just  as  rapidly  as 
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possible  and  as  much  milk  as  possible  might  be  consumed  in  our 

SCh  QQjg 

The  experiments  included  use  of  various  container  sizes,  serving  of 
flavored  milk. 

In  Wisconsin  we  participated  in  the  experiment  concerning  various 
levels  of  price  reductions  to  determine  what  effect  this  might  have  on 
participation  in  our  schools.  . 

All  of  these  studies  were  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  projects  were  federally  financed. 

Our  findings  and  recommendations  of  these  studies  were  published 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  were  made  available  to 
all  of  the  directors  of  the  special  milk  programs  and  all  of  the  States 
in  order  that  they  might  have  the  benefit  of  this  information  and  put 
it  into  operation,  and  here  again  to  expand  the  lunch  program  as 
rapidly  and  as  fully  as  possible. 

This  then  appears  to  us  out  in  the  States  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  we  accepted  it  at  its  face  value.  Wy 
enlisted  the  support  of  farm  organizations,  milk  distributors  of  na\, 
tional  and  State  and  local  agencies  concerned  with  the  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  children,  parent-teacher  associations  and  so  forth,  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  expanding  this  program  to  all  of  our  schools,  if  possible 
and  at  as  rapid  a  rate  as  possible  to  keep  our  children  drinking  milk 
and  to  increase  consumption  throughout  our  school  system.  And 
with  that  united  effort  the  program  has  expanded  to  the  point  where 
it  now  appears  that  we  will  be  running  short  of  funds  in  the  current 
year  unless  additional  funds  are  made  available. 

This  past  year  in  Wisconsin  we  approved  131  new  schools  for  par¬ 
ticipation  in  this  program,  and  nationally  according  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  have  over  7,000  new  schools  entered  the  program. 

And  as  Mr.  Johnson  has  stated,  the  information  published  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  now  shows  that  38  States  will  suffer 
a  deficit  of  over  $3  million  and  four  of  the  five  area  offices  of  the 
USDA  will  have  a  deficit  of  over  $318,000  unless  additional  funds 
are  made  available  to  carry  out  the  contractual  commitments  for  the 
current  year. 

Now  what  would  be  the  effect  in  the  States  in  running  into  this 
deficit?  A  State  administrator  would  have  to  take  one  or  more  oJ 
these  attitudes :  He  would  have  to  reduce  the  rates  of  reimbursement^ 
to  a  point  which  would  enable  him  to  continue  payment  at  some  rate 
to  the  end  of  the  year  or  he  would  continue  at  the  full  rate  of  payment 
until  the  funds  were  exhausted  and  then  terminate  all  contracts.  He 
would  certainly  have  to  reject  all  new  applications  and  I  might  state 
new  applications  will  continue  to  be  received  in  our  State  even  at  this 
late  season  in  the  school  year. 

It  appears  to  me  that  he  would  have  to  curtail  or  eliminate  com¬ 
pletely  participation  by  summer  camps  for  children. 

What  in  turn  would  be  the  effect  of  any  of  these  actions  or  com¬ 
bination  of  them  on  the  school  milk  program  not  only  for  this  year 
but  for  succeeding  years  ? 

As  I  see  it,  the  major  effect  would  be  first  of  all  an  immediate  re¬ 
duction  in  milk  consumption.  In  our  Wisconsin  experiment  it  was 
clearly  shown  that  we  got  the  greatest  increase  in  consumption  by 
children,  the  greatest  participation  where  the  price  to  the  children 
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was  reduced  by  at  least  50  percent.  If  there  were  to  be  a  reduction 
in  rate  of  reimbursement  now  it  appears  to  me  that  the  price  to  the 
children  would  be  increased  to  a  point  where  we  could  expect  a  very 
ready  and  a  very  definite  reduction  in  milk  consumption. 

Secondly,  I  fear  there  would  be  a  total  exclusion  or  very  sharply 
reduced  consumption  by  children  from  low-income  families.  The 
experiments  or  studies  which  were  conducted  in  St.  Louis  in  1955-56 
showed  that  when  the  Federal  reimbursement  was  applied  toward 
the  reduction  of  prices  of  milk  to  children  the  pupils  in  the  low-income 
district  increased  consumption  by  IT  1  percent.  The  pupils  in  the 
medium-income  district  increased  consumption  by  157  percent.  And 
the  increase  by  pupils  in  the  high-income  areas  was  only  44  percent. 
I  think  this  shows  clearly  that  the  greatest  effect  of  price  reduction 
is  in  the  low-income  areas.  In  Wisconsin,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
we  found  that  the  greatest  increase  in  participation  came  at  the  level 
where  the  price  to  the  child  was  reduced  by  at  least  50  percent. 

Now  certainly,  any  form  of  curtailment  of  this  program  would  act 
as  a  deterrent  to  schools  in  entering  into  contracts  next  year.  I  doubt 
seriously  that  any  new  schools  would  even  want  to  apply,  facing  the 
possibility  of  being  cut  off  or  having  reimbursement  rates  again 
curtailed,  reduced  before  the  end  of  the  year.  And  as  I  see  it,  too, 
any  reduction  in  rates  of  reimbursement  would  have  to  be  in  the  terms 
of  the  whole  cent,  1  cent,  2  cents,  3  cents,  depending  upon  the  deficit 
which  the  individual  State  would  be  required  to  make  up.  Now, 
this  reduction  would  have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  child ;  he  would  have 
to  be  expected  to  pick  up  this  additional  payment  resulting,  I  believe, 
in  a  direct  reduction  in  consumption  and  probably  elimination  from 
participation  in  the  program  completely. 

Because  a  1-cent.  reduction  in  a  rate  of  3  cents  reimbursement  would 
mean  a  SS^-percent  reduction  in  the  reimbursement  rate.  That  is  a 
serious  matter.  School  lunch  programs  where  the  reimbursement  rate 
is  4  cents,  it  would  amount  to  a  25-percent  reduction. 

And  according  to  experiments  that  have  been  conducted,  I  feel  that 
this  is  significant  enough  to  force  children  out  of  the  program.  School 
boards  and  school  administrators  react  pretty  sharply  to  actions  of 
this  kind  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  current  reimbursement  rates 
have  been  in  effect  now  for  over  4  years.  The  programs  have  been 
planned,  budgets  determined  last  summer,  and  school  administrators, 
school  districts  are  now  planning  to  operate  through  the  year  on  those 
budgets.  Schools  have  purchased  equipment  with  which  to  carry 
on  the  milk  service  and  much  of  that  equipment  has  been  bought  on 
time  payments.  We  expect  part  of  the  money  from  the  children  and 
part  of  the  reimbursement  rate  to  cover  the  payments  of  this  equip¬ 
ment  and  they  are  relying  upon  this  established  subsidy  to  carry  them 
through  the  year.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  any  even  minimum  adjust¬ 
ment  downward  now  in  rates  or  a  curtailment  of  the  program  com¬ 
pletely  would  spell  disaster  not  only  for  the  remainder  of  this  year 
but  for  the  years  that  lie  ahead.  And  this  is  at  a  time  when  we  are 
far  from  serving  half-pints  of  milk  to  every  schoolchild  in  enroll¬ 
ment.  We  are  not  facing  only  the  increased  enrollment  in  the  years 
to  come;  we  haven’t  yet  reached  all  of  the  children  now  attending 
school  with  one-half  pints  of  milk. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  you  there  and  state  that  yesterday 
1  learned  we  only  reach  about  50  percent  oi  the  children. 

38004  —  5!! - 3 
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Mr.  Gunderson.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Only  50  percent. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  That  is  correct,  sir.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
program  has  been  extremely  interesting  to  me ;  it  has  been  fascinating ; 
it  lias  been  challenging.  And  I  tried  to  visualize  from  time  to  time 
what  these  millions  of  half-pints  of  milk  that  these  children  have 
been  drinking  actually  look  like.  I  sometimes  use  the  phraseology  in 
talking  to  people  in  my  State  that  it  certainly  would  be  enough  to 
float  nJbattleship  but  even  that  does  not  present  a  very  clear  picture. 
So  I  put  it  in  the  terms  of  manufactured  dairy  products  and  it 
brought  to  me  a  little  clearer  picture  of  what  is  taking  place.  So  I 
have  talked  with  the  director  of  our  department  of  agriculture, 
back  in  Wisconsin,  and  I  learned  that  from  100  pounds  of  milk  we 
could  usually  expect  to  get  4.2  pounds  of  butter,  plus  8y2  pounds  of 
nonfat  dry  milk  solids,  or  we  would  get  about  9  pounds  of  American 
cheese.  Now  converting  this  1.9  billion  half-pints  of  milk  that  the 
children  drank  last  year  into  butter,  for  example,  we  would  get 
over  43  million  pounds  of  butter  and  over  72  million  pounds  of  non¬ 
fat  dry  milk  solids  or,  if  it  had  been  made  into  cheese,  we  would  have 
gotten  over  92  million  pounds  of  American  cheese. 

Then  I  stopped  to  wonder  whether  or  not  our  schoolchildren 
could  have  eaten  this  additional  butter  and  cheese  and  powdered 
milk.  And  I  am  obliged  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  could 
not  have  done  so  because  they  already  get  all  they  need  in  consumer 
programs  from  donations  from  surplus  stocks  now  owned  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Further  consumption  then  'would  not  have  been  possible. 
And  I  might  say  here,  too,  that  the  special  milk  program  offers  an 
opportunity  for  schools  that  do  not  have  the  physical  facilities  of 
coming  into  the  school  lunch  program  to  participate  in  this  health¬ 
giving  program,  the  special  milk  program.  Many  schools  would  like 
to  get  into  the  school  lunch  but  they  need  to  find  funds  first,  remodel 
or  add  to  their  buildings  and  to  provide  facilities  for  carrying  on  the 
lunch  program.  In  the  meantime,  they  are  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
the  school  milk  program. 

So  from  all  viewpoints,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  support  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  the  necessary  funds  be  made  available  to  continue  the 
special  milk  program  at  full  capacity  and  at  full  rates  of  reimburse¬ 
ment  to  the  end  of  this  year  and  for  the  few  years  that  lie  ahead 
which  have  been  provided  for  in  legislation. 

We  are,  therefore,  supporting  the  bills  now  pending  in  this  com¬ 
mittee  which  would  make  such  a  program  possible.  I  thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  for  your  courteous  and  kind  attention  and  for  the  time 
you  have  given  me  to  testify  before  this  committee. 

(The  prepared  paper  is  as  follows :) 

Statement  op  Gordon  W.  Gunderson  on  the  Special  Milk  Program 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  committee  on  behalf 
of  the  special  milk  program. 

I  am  here  today  representing  the  American  School  Food  Service  Association, 
an  organization  of  some  16,000  members  including  State  school  lunch  directors, 
county  and  district  school  lunch  supervisors  and  managers  of  individual  school 
lunch  programs.  I  am  also  representing  the  Wisconsin  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.  In  this  department,  I  am  the  supervisor  of  the  school  lunch,  special 
milk  and  commodity  distributing  program. 
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The  special  milk  program  is  now  drawing  to  the  close  of  its  fifth  year  of 
operation.  From  the  time  that  Lodi,  Wis.,  the  first  school  in  the  Nation  to 
begin  the  operation  of  the  program,  served  special  school  milk  to  its  530  pupils 
in  September  of  1954,  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  at  an  ever-increasing  rate 
to  reach  a  total  of  more  than  19  million  children  in  70,000  schools  and  child-care 
institutions  and  a  consumption  of  more  than  1.9  billion  half-pints  of  milk  in 
1958.  This  astounding  achievement  is  in  line  with  the  objectives  desired  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  the  legislation  and  all  through  the  5-year  period,  even 
up  to  the  present  time. 

During  the  1954-55  school  year  numerous  federally  financed  research  projects 
were  undertaken  in  many  of  the  States  to  discover  problems  which  might  hinder 
the  rapid  and  extensive  expansion  of  the  program  and  to  explore  new  and  more 
effective  ways  of  increasing  milk  consumption  in  schools.  These  projects  in¬ 
cluded  experiments  concerning  effect  of  new  times  of  service  in  schools ;  milk 
handling  practices  and  temperature  controls ;  use  of  milk  vending  machines ; 
use  of  container  sizes  other  than  the  usual  one-half  pint ;  the  serving  of  flavored 
milk ;  and  the  effect  of  various  levels  of  price  reduction.  In  Wisconsin  we 
cooperated  in  the  study  of  price  reduction.  Other  studies  were  undertaken 
in  at  least  11  other  States.  The  data  which  was  gathered  was  published  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  submitted  to  all  of  the  State  agencies  ad- 
I  ministering  the  special  milk  program  in  order  that  they  might  take  advantage 
of  any  new  or  improved  ideas  in  milk  service  to  the  end  that  there  might  be 
a  rapid  gain  in  milk  consumption  throughout  the  Nation.  In  its  preface  to  the 
“Service  Guide  for  States,”  dated  February  1959,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  stated : 

“The  Department  of  Agriculture  believes  that  a  many-sided  approach  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  realize  the  potentialities  of  the  program.  It  hopes  that  the  program 
will:  (1)  Make  the  service  of  milk  possible  to  schools  or  eligible  child-care 
institutions  not  now  serving  milk;  (2)  encourage  a  larger  percentage  of  chil¬ 
dren  to  drink  milk  in  those  schools  and  child-care  institutions  where  milk  is 
now  available;  and  (3)  offer  an  opportunity  to  those  children  now  drinking 
milk,  to  drink  more  milk,  if  they  so  desire. 

“Reimbursement  funds  available  under  the  special  milk  program  will  make 
possible  reductions  in  the  price  at  which  milk  is  offered  to  children  and  enable 
schools  and  institutions  to  make  more  milk  available  for  consumption  by  chil¬ 
dren  *  *  *.  The  Department  recognizes  that  a  price  reduction  is  but  one  of 
several  ways  in  which  increased  milk  consumption  can  he  encouraged ;  other 
ways  include  the  establishment  of  new  times  for  and  their  method  of  serving 
milk,  and  continuing  efforts  to  better  acquaint  children  with  the  importance  of 
drinking  adequate  amounts  of  milk.  Planning  for  increased  efforts  along  these 
lines  necessarily  must  rest  largely  in  the  hands  of  interested  State  and  local 
groups  *  *  *.  The  special  milk  program  provides  another  opportunity  to  assist 
in  local  efforts  to  improve  the  diets  and  health  of  children.” 

It  is  evident  that  this  has  consistently  been  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Department 
|  of  Agriculture  since  the  foregoing  quotations  are  almost  word  for  word  identical 
with  those  in  the  preface  to  the  Service  Guide  issue  in  November  1956.  State 
agencies  having  the  responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  program  have 
accepted  this  policy  at  its  face  value.  They  have  sought  and  have  obtained  the 
cooperation  and  services  of  farm  organizations,  milk  distributors  and  national, 
State,  and  local  agencies  and  organizations  concerned  with  the  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  children.  These  united  efforts  have  made  possible  the  expansion  of  the 
program  to  the  point  where  it  appears  that  the  funds  available  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet  obligations  under  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ments  which  have  been  entered  into  with  participating  schools.  In  Wisconsin 
we  have  approved  131  new  applications  during  the  current  school  year.  On  the 
national  basis,  the  increase  is  approximately  7,000  schools  over  last  year. 

In  the  division  of  Federal  funds  among  the  States  for  the  financing  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  current  year,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  set  aside  a 
reserve  for  each  State  equivalent  to  112  percent  of  the  State’s  estimated  expendi¬ 
ture  during  fiscal  year  1958.  Any  funds  needed  by  an  individual  State  in  excess 
of  this  reserve  could  be  provided  only  to  the  extent  to  which  funds  could  be 
recaptured  from  States  not  utilizing  their  full  reserve. 

Information  published  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that  38 
States  indicate  a  deficit  totaling  $3,060,250.  In  addition,  four  of  the  five  area 
offices  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate  a  deficit  of  $318,310. 
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What  will  be  the  effect  of  this  shortage  of  funds  in  these  States?  The  re¬ 
spective  State  agency  will  be  obligated  to  take  one  or  more  of  the  following 

actions:  „  .  . 

1.  Immediately  reduce  rates  of  reimbursement  to  all  participating  schools 
to  a  point  which  would  enable  the  continuation  of  the  program  to  the  end  of 
the  school  year ;  or 

2.  Continue  payments  at  the  contractual  rates  until  funds  are  exhausted 
and  then  terminate  all  contracts ; 

3.  Reject  all  new  applications  for  participation  for  the  remainder  of  the 
school  term; 

4.  Curtail  or  eliminate  completely  participation  by  summer  camps  for 
children. 

Certainly,  any  curtailment  in  the  program  before  the  end  of  the  school  term 
would  have  a  devastating  effect  upon  the  program  not  only  for  the  current  year 
but  for  the  years  that  lie  ahead.  The  major  effects  would  be : 

1.  An  immediate  reduction  in  consumption  of  milk. 

The  Wisconsin  experiment  concerning  the  effect  of  price  reductions  upon 
consumption  of  milk  by  schoolchildren  proved  conclusively  that : 

(а)  “The  greater  the  price  reduction,  the  greater  was  the  increase  in 
consumption. 

(б)  “Reduced  prices  resulted  in  increased  numbers  of  children  drinking 
milk  in  school. 

(c)  “The  increased  milk  consumption  at  school  was  new  consumption,  not 
the  replacement  of  home  consumption.” 

2.  Total  exclusion  from  participation,  or  reduced  consumption  by  children 
from  low-income  families. 

The  St.  Louis  study  conducted  in  1955-56  showed  that  “pupils  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  serving  low-income  districts  drank  about  171  percent  more  milk, 
other  than  with  meals,  and  students  from  the  middle-income  districts  drank 
about  157  percent  more  during  the  1955-56  school  year  than  in  the  previous 
year  *  *  *.  Pupils  in  schools  serving  high-income  districts  increased  their 
consumption  by  only  44  percent  *  *  *  the  increase  demonstrates  a  greater 
effect  on  those  in  the  lower  income  school  districts  when  price  is  reduced. 

3.  Dissuasion  from  participation  in  the  coming  year.  Whether  or  not 
any  school  faced  with  a  reduction  in  reimbursement  rate  or  cancellation  of 
the  contract  at  this  time  of  the  school  year  will  even  consider  renewing  its 
contract  for  the  coming  year  without  a  guarantee  of  continuous  payment 
at  full  rate  throughout  the  year  is  problematical,  to  say  the  least.  Certainly 
it  will  act  as  a  serious  deterrent  to  participation  by  new  schools. 

The  significance  of  the  program  becomes  extremely  interesting  and  vivid  when 
we  convert  the  millions  of  half  pints  of  milk  consumed  into  terms  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  powdered  milk.  Applying  the  formula  that  100  pounds  of  3.5-percent 
milk  will  produce  4.2  pounds  of  butter  plus  8.5  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  solids, 
or  9  pounds  of  American  cheese,  we  can  readily  determine  that  the  more  than 
1.9  billion  half  pints  of  milk  consumed  by  our  schoolchildren  in  the  past  fiscal 
year  would  have  produced  more  than  43  million  pounds  of  butter  plus  more 
than  72  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk,  or  more  than  92  million  pounds  of 
American  cheese.  I  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  further  that  much  of 
this  would  have  found  its  way  into  Government  warehouses.  But  the  addi¬ 
tional  butter  and  powdered  milk  or  American  cheese  would  not  have  been  eaten 
by  American  schoolchildren  since  they  have  already  consumed  these  products 
from  Government-donated  stocks  at  a  maximum  rate. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  face  the  problem  of  providing  additional 
funds  with  which  to  finance  the  special  milk  program  or  face  the  probably  even 
greater  problem  of  purchasing  and  disposing  of  additional  surplus  dairy 
products. 

We  would  support  the  proposition  that  the  needed  funds  be  made  available 
for  the  continuation  of  the  special  milk  program  at  full  capacity  and  at  full 
rate  of  reimbursement  for  the  remainder  of  the  current  year  and  for  the  next  2 
years  as  a  health-giving,  sound  economic  program  for  all  concerned. 

From  an  overall  fiscal  viewpoint,  I  think  we  should  remember  that  the  special 
milk  program  has  not  utilized  the  total  funds  made  available  in  any  previous 
year,  so  that  in  the  aggregate  the  expenditure  has  been  less  than  anticipated. 
The  additional  funds  required  for  the  current  year,  plus  additional  amounts 
for  each  of  the  next  2  years  are  authorizations  and  set  maximum  limits.  Only 
to  the  extent  that  the  program  needs  additional  funds  would  COO  funds  be 
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called  upon.  If  full  use  of  the  authorized  funds  is  not  needed  in  the  program, 
there  would  be  no  call  on  CCC  for  the  funds. 


I 


I 


The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  If  there  are  any  questions,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  glad  to  try  to  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  What  is  the  difference,  if  any,  in  the 
standards  of  the  milk  that  is  served  in  the  various  States  in  the  school 
lunch  program?  I  am  referring  to  the  standard  of  butterfat  con¬ 
tent  in  the  milk  in  the  various  States.  Does  that  vary  from  State 
to  State? 

Mr.  Gunderson.  It  varies  from  State  to  State.  And  the  legisla¬ 
tion  provides  that  the  milk  shall  meet  the  standards  prescribed  in 
the  State. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  What  is  the  lowest  butterfat  content  that 
is  permitted  in  any  State  ?  What  is  the  highest  required  ? 

Mr.  Gunderson.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  don’t  have  that  information. 
Some  one  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  might  answer  that. 
I  don’t  have  that  information  myself. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri.  The  reason  I  ask  that  question  is  that  I 
have  always  had  the  feeling — and  this  is  not  a  feeling  of  animosity 
but  I  feel  that  the  dairy  people  themselves  have  brought  on  a  lot 
of  the  problems  they  have  by  taking  from  the  milk  the  things  that 
nature  intended  to  be  in  there  and  that  you  are  not  getting  the  full 
food  value  of  the  milk  being  served  due  to  the  fact  that  somebody 
always  is  wanting  to  take  something  out  and  creating  an  additional 
product.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  note  from  your  statement  you  have  been  doing 
some  research  regarding  the  use  of  milk  vending  machines  and  the 
flavored  milk.  What  does  your  survey  disclose  as  to  the  preference  of 
schoolchildren  for  flavored  milk  over  whole  milk?  Do  they  prefer 
chocolate  milk  ? 

Mr.  Gunderson.  We  have  not  made  the  survey  in  our  State  but 
I  have  read  the  results  of  surveys  made  in  other  States  and  I  can  tell 
you  that  the  offering  of  flavored  milk  and,  particularly,  chocolate 
milk  does  increase  consumption. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Is  there  a  difference  in  the  cost  involved  ? 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Usually,  yes.  Usually  the  chocolate  milk  costs 
more  than  the  plain  milk. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  That  would  not  hold  up  the  expansion  of  the  program 
in  your  judgment  ? 

Mr.  Gunderson.  No,  apparently  it  has  expanded  consumption  in 
the  schools  where  it  has  been  offered. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Who  pays  for  that,  the  local  people  ? 

Mr.  Gunderson.  In  some  districts  in  our  State  the  school  district 
pays  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  milk  and  the  reimburse¬ 
ment  but  ordinarily,  the  children  pay  for  the  difference. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  Coad.  May  I  ask  one  question  ?  In  some  of  the  chocolate  milk 
that  I  have  purchased  and  consumed  myself,  it  is  obvious  to  me  some¬ 
thing  besides  chocolate  is  added  to  it.  TV  hat  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Gunderson.  I  think  if  you  had  a  chocolate  drink  in  place  of 
the  chocolate  milk,  you  might  have  had  a  filler  in  the  milk. 

Mr.  Coad.  That' which  is  contained  in  the  grocery  store,  is  that 

right?  ... 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Tliore  is  quit©  a  difference  between  chocolate  milk 
and  chocolate  drink.  The  legislation  provides  that  in  the  milk  pro¬ 
gram  we  must  have  whole  milk  with  chocolate  flavoring  added  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  reimbursement.  Chocolate  drink  cannot  be 
served.  Usually  chocolate  drink  has  a  part  of  the  butterfat  drained 
out  and  then  it  is  filled  with  other  flavoring. 

Mr.  Coad.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  I  would  like  to  have  the  record  show 
that  every  Republican  member  of  the  committee  is  present  because  of 
this  great  cause.  The  Republican  Members  of  Congress  have  a  great 
interest  in  this  program. 

The  Chairman.  And  in  the  schoolchildren  as  well. 

Mr.  Teague  of  California.  Yes,  sir.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Mr.  Gunderson,  I  am  interested  in  having  this 
program  being  charged  to  the  appropriate  source.  I  think  we  are 
making  a  terrible  mistake  year  after  year  charging  the  operation  of 
any  program  which  is  designed  to  improve  the  physical  bodies  of  our 
children  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Each  year  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  and  a  tremendous 
amount  of  publicity  regarding  the  costs  of  the  agricultural  programs 
in  general.  Unfortunately,  the  American  farmer  is  not  in  a  very  good 
standing  today  as  a  result  of  that  publicity.  They  add  up  the  cost  of 
the  various  programs  down  there  and  charge  them  up  to  the  price 
support  program  about  which  some  of  us  are  condemned. 

Don’t  you  think  it  is  appropriate  if  we  are  going  to  continue  this 
program  even  for  1  more  year  that  it  be  charged  up  as  a  direct  obli¬ 
gation  instead  of  the  price  support  program  as  it  is  now  charged  ? 

Mr.  Gunderson.  I  would  be  obliged  to  leave  that  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  Congress.  But  I  certainly  would  have  no  quarrel  with  that  pro¬ 
posal. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Do  you  look  upon  it  as  a  price  stabilization 
program  ? 

Mr.  Gunderson.  No,  not  completely. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  What  do  you  mean,  “not  completely”?  You  testi¬ 
fied  in  behalf  of  the  children. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  a  combination  of  a  health-giving 
program,  and  at  the  same  time  you  have  certainly  a  drainoff  of  fluid 
milk  which  would  otherwise  go  into  the  manufacture  of  dairy 
products. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  The  school  lunch  program  comes  in  the  direct 
appropriations. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Why  should  not  this  come  from  the  same  source  ? 

Mr.  Gunderson.  It  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  with  me. 
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Mr.  Abernethy.  I  am  certainly  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Bass.  This  committee  would  not  handle  it,  if  it  was  some¬ 
where  else  and  we  would  not  get  credit  for  it.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Abernethy.  We  are  getting  credit  for  numerous  things,  both 
bad  and  good. 

This  is  one  program  that  I  think  ought  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  and 
go  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  just  as  the  school  lunch  program 
does  instead  of  our  charging  it  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  subsequently  seeing  it  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  as  a 
cost  of  farm  program. 

Your  testimony  is  in  support  of  the  children.  I  for  one  am  in  favor 
of  putting  this  program  on  the  same  basis  as  the  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram  and  taking  it  out  of  the  stabilization  operation  because  it  has 
come  to  be  accepted  as  a  program  for  children  which  it  should  be. 
However,  it  shows  in  the  balance  sheet  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  as  a  farm  program  expense. 

\  Mr.  Qtjie.  Will  you  yield  ? 

'  Mr.  Abernethy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Quie.  Last  year  we  made  a  change. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  We  did  not.  These  bills — It  may  be  that  we  did. 
No,  these  bills  provide  they  are  not  to  exceed  so  many  dollars  of  the 
funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  That  is  what  these 
bills  provide. 

Mr.  Quie.  We  still  use  the  funds  of  the  CCC  but  we  don’t  budget 
this  as  a  price-supporting  mechanism,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  It  shows  up  in  the  cost  balance  sheet  every  year. 

Mr.  Quie.  Not  this  year. 

Mr.  Abernethy’.  It  has  to.  If  they  do  not  show  it  up  there  they 
are  not  recording  it  in  the  proper  columns. 

Mr.  Quie.  This  is  a  special  item  in  the  budget. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  the  gentlemen  from  the  Department  to 
explain  the  bookkeeping,  I  think.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Gun¬ 
derson. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Jack  Jackson  of  the  National  Grange 
present  ? 

}  Mr.  Jackson.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  I  recognize  Mr.  J ackson. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  May  I  have  read  into  the  record  a  correction  on 
this  matter?  Public  Law  85-478 — that  would  be  the  last  Congress, 
provided  as  follows : 

“Amounts  expended  hereunder  and  under” — under  this  program, 
Mr.  Quie, — “and  under  the  authority  contained  in  the  last  sentence  of 
section  201  (c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall  not 
be  considered  as  amounts  expended  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  price-support  program.” 

But  the  fact  remains  that  the  funds  come  out  of  the  CCC  and  are 
charged  as  expenditures  of  the  CCC  which  funds  are  available  only 
or  should  be  made  available  only  for  price  support  operations. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Mr.  Jackson,  we  are  glad  to  have 
you  here  and  to  hear  from  you. 
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STATEMENT  0E  JACK  JACKSON,  DIRECTOR,  PUBLIC  RELATIONS, 

NATIONAL  GRANGE 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am 
Jack  Jackson,  director  of  public  relations  for  the  National  Grange, 
with  headquarters  at  744  Jackson  Place,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

As  a  general  farm  organization,  the  Grange  has  a  special  interest  in 
the  special  milk  program  for  children.  This  interest  stems  from  the 
fact  that  the  number  of  Grange  members  involved  in  the  production 
of  milk  is  greater  than  that  of  those  involved  in  the  production  of 
any  other  single  farm  commodity.  For  this,  and  other  reasons,  we 
appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  committee  in  sup¬ 
port  of  adequate  financing  of  the  special  milk  program  for  children — 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  school  milk  program. 

It  has  traditionally  been  a  position  of  the  National  Grange,  that 
in  seeking  a  solution  to,  or  the  alleviation  of,  problems  relating  to 
agriculture,  we  should  strive  for  commodity  programs  which  will : 

(a)  Tend  to  raise  farm  income ; 

(b)  wherever  possible,  permit  cooperative  participation  by 
Federal,  State  and  local  agencies — and  individual  citizens ; 

( c )  encourage  the  consumption  of  the  commodity  involved; 

(d)  provide  for  effective  use  of  commodities  ; 

(e)  prevent  the  accumulation  of  surpluses  in  the  hands  of 
Government ; 

(/)  reduce  Government  farm  program  cost ; 

( g )  restore  to  private  industry  the  responsibility  for  the  han¬ 
dling  and  selling  of  farm  commodities ;  and 

(A)  permit  price  to  serve  its  proper  function  in  the  market¬ 
place. 

The  special  milk  program  for  children  has  made — and  is  now  mak¬ 
ing — an  effective  contribution  to  each  of  these  objectives.  That  is  to 
say  nothing  of  the  humanitarian  and  the  health  aspects  which  have 
been  referred  to  here. 

The  program  has  helped  reduce  stocks  in  the  hands  of  CCC.  Thus, 
it  has  encouraged  higher  producer  prices  and  increased  producer 
income. 

It  is  based  upon  active  cooperation  between  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments — and  individual  citizens. 

The  amount  of  milk  consumed  through  the  program  has  increased 
substantially  year  after  year. 

Fluid  milk  consumed  by  children  is  obviously  used  more  effectively 
than  that  permitted  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

It  is  estimated  that  2.1  billion  half-pints  of  milk  will  be  consumed 
through  the  program  this  year.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  all 
this  milk  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  CCC,  but  it  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  at  least  a  sizable  portion  of  the  milk  would  have  gone  in 
that  direction. 

F urthermore,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  programs  of  past  years 
have  contributed  favorably  to  present  fluid  milk  consumption  pat¬ 
terns.  To  that  extent,  they  have  helped  in  bringing  about  our  pres¬ 
ent  relatively  favorable  CCC  supply  situation. 
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This  special  milk  program  for  children  is  initiated,  financed,  and 
conducted  largely  by  local  agencies,  industry,  and  individual  par¬ 
ents.  It  is,  therefore,  we  feel,  far  more  efficient  than  programs 
which  are  completely  federally  operated,  financed,  and  controlled. 

By  the  same  token,  this  program  leaves  with  private  industry  the 
responsibility  for  handling  and  selling  milk— and  it  permits  price 
to  perform  its  proper  function. 

All  these  advantages  take  on  added  significance  when  we  stop  to 
realize  that  some  excess  milk  is  essential  to  public  welfare  and  that 
an  excess  of  4  or  5  percent  can  spell  disaster  to  producers — and  it 
can  hold  serious  meaning  for  taxpayers.  Thus,  a  small  increase  in 
consumption  can  have  far-reaching  economic  effects. 

Records  show  that  participation  in  the  program  has  increased 
steadily  year  after  year  and  that  it  has  stepped  up  sharply  during 
recent  years — and  recent  months. 

And  I  think  it  is  significant  that  the  official  records  of  last  year’s 
v  increase  show  that  the  number  of  “outlets”  was  up  5  percent  while 
F  the  amount  of  milk  involved  stepped  up  13  percent.  This  means  that 
either  a  greater  number  of  children  were  receiving  milk  through 
each  “outlet”  or  that  each  child  was  drinking  a  greater  amount  of 
milk.  I  suspect  that  both  are  true,  but  the  significant  point  is  that 
the  amount  of  milk  distributed  by  each  “outlet”  increased  sharply  (up 
13  percent  last  year) . 

This  popularity  of  the  program  itself,  plus  the  rapid  increase 
in  children  eligible  for  participation,  makes  it  crystal  clear  that 
both  the  program  and  benefits  derived  from  it  will  continue  to  ex¬ 
pand  if  adequate  financial  provisions  are  assured. 

If  these  provisions  are  denied  or  threatened  progress  will  halt 
and  retrenchments  will  become  necessary.  This,  in  turn,  will  have  a 
negative  effect  on  program  plans  for  the  future.  These  plans  would, 
of  necessity,  be  based  upon  existing  circumstances.  Thus,  no  ex¬ 
pansion  would  be  planned,  and  at  best,  the  program  would  become 
static. 

All  this  leads  us  to  feel  that  in  the  interest  of  producers,  taxpayers, 
economy  in  Government,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  Nation,  an 
effective  continuation  and  expansion  of  this  program  is  to  be  en- 
|  couraged  and  that  adequate  appropriations  must  be  authorized. 

This  authorization  should  include  provisions  for  1960  and  1961,  in 
order  that  school  and  other  officials  may  have  some  basis  for  plan¬ 
ning  their  future  operations.  Such  advance  planning  is  essential 
to  maximum  efficiency  and  to  public  confidence  in  the  program  itself. 

For  these  reasons  we  respectfully  suggest  that  Congress  authorize 
the  expenditure  of  an  additional  $5  million  for  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year  (total  $80  million)  $85  million  for  fiscal  1960;  and  $90 
million  for  fiscal  1961.  We  support  bills  designed  to  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

We  make  this  recommendation  with  a  full  appreciation  for  the  im¬ 
portance  of  reducing  Government  expenditures  wherever  feasible,  but 
for  reasons  mentioned  earlier  we  believe  that  the  authorizations  re¬ 
ferred  to  above  will  have  a  favorable  effect  upon  total  Government  ex¬ 
penditures  and  that  they  will  result  in  increased  program  efficiency. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Jackson. 
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Mr.  Hoeven.  May  I  ask  one  question?  Mr.  Jackson,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  financing  the  program  you  recommend  a  total  of  $80  million 
for  1959.  And  in  that  connection  I  would  like  to,  also,  address  an 
inquiry  to  Mr.  Johnson,  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin.  _  _ 

Mr.  Johnson,  you  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  $80  million 
figure  did  not  include  summer  camps.  Does  it  include  nonprofit  nurs¬ 
ing  schools,  child  care  centers,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  from  information  I  could  get,  and  from  the 
survey  that  has  been  made,  the  increase  of  $5  million  for  1959  should 
take  care  of  those  programs. 

H.E.  5427  would  leave  the  program  just  as  it  is  including  the  sum¬ 
mer  camp  program,  but  would  raise  the  funds  $5  million  for  1959.  I 
offered  a  bill  for  increased  funds  for  1960-61. 

For  the  3-year  period,  I  would  suggest  that  you  raise  funds  $5  mil¬ 
lion  in  1959  and  $10  million  in  1960  and  1961. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Do  I  understand  that  for  1959  you  would  not  include 
nonprofit  schools  ?  j 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  would  take  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  How  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  was  my  understanding  that  it  would  take  care  of 
them. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  You  said  you  were  not  including  summer  camps. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  do  not  think  my  statement  said  that.  I  said  if  we 
left  the  program  as  is,  the  summer  camps  would  probably,  be  shut  off. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Do  I  understand  that  the  $80  million  figure  would  in¬ 
clude  nonprofit  nursing  schools,  child  care  centers,  settlement  houses,, 
summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care 
and  training  of  children — all  are  included  in  the  $80  million? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  J ackson. 

Mr.  Clarence  Miller,  will  you  come  around,  please,  sir. 

You  have  a  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Miller  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  I  have  a  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  with  me  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Oris  Wells,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  who  has  general 
overall  responsibility  for  the  program ;  Mr.  Martin  Garber,  the  Direc-  | 
tor  of  the  Food  Distribution  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service ;  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Davis. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  gentlemen  with  us. 
You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  0E  HON.  CLARENCE  L.  MILLER,  ASSISTANT  SECRE¬ 
TARY;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  ORIS  Y.  WELLS,  ADMINISTRATOR, 

AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE;  MARTIN  GARBER,  DI¬ 
RECTOR,  E00D  DISTRIBUTION  DIVISION,  AMS;  AND  HOWARD  P. 

DAVIS,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR,  FOOD  DISTRIBUTION  DIVISION,  AMS. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Miller.  W e  are  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  report  on  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  special  milk  program  and  to  discuss  various  bills  to  au¬ 
thorize  a  larger  expenditure  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds 
for  this  purpose. 
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Public  Law  85-478  extended  the  operation  of  the  special  milk  pro¬ 
gram  for  an  additional  3  years — -through  fiscal  1961 —  and  authorized 
the  use  of  up  to  $75  million  of  CCC  funds  for  the  program  in  each 
of  the  3  years.  The  several  bills  under  discussion  here  today  are 
concerned  with  an  increase  of  this  $75  million  limitation.  Some  bills 
mopose  raising  the  current  year’s  authorization  to  $80  million ;  others 
provide  for  $80  million  this  year  and  increase  the  authorization  to 
$85  million  for  1960  and  1961;  still  others  would  increase  the  au¬ 
thorization  by  an  additional  $5  million  for  each  of  the  3  years,  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  maximum  authorization  of  $90  million  for  1961. 

Before  commenting  specifically  on  these  proposals,  I  would  like  to 
briefly  review  for  the  committee  the  past  accomplishments  and  cur¬ 
rent  trends  under  this  program  to  increase  fluid  milk  consumption  by 
children. 

The  special  milk  program  was  first  authorized  in  the  revised  dairy 
price  support  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  which  was 
I  enacted  into  law  in  August  of  that  year.  The  details  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  were  announced  by  the  Department  in  early  September,  as 
schools  were  about  to  open  for  the  fall  term.  Despite  the  short  time 
State  educational  agencies  and  individual  schools  had  to  lay  plans 
for  a  new  or  enlarged  milk  service,  over  41,000  schools  entered  the 
program  that  first  year.  Almost  45  million  half-pints  were  distrib¬ 
uted  under  the  program  and  expenditures  totaled  $17.1  million. 

The  original  program  was  limited  to  schools,  and  after  consulta¬ 
tion  with  both  dairy  and  school  officials,  major  modifications  were 
made  in  the  program  for  its  second  year  of  operation.  These  modi¬ 
fications  were  undertaken,  first,  to  permit  a  more  effective  use  of 
CCC  funds  in  reducing  prices  to  children  and,  second,  to  provide 
for  additional  simplifications  in  records  and  reports  at  the  school 
level. 

The  modified  program  was  immediately  successful  and  the  volume 
of  milk  moving  under  the  program  increased  more  than  threefold 
in  the  second  year — to  almost  1.4  billion  half-pints.  The  number  of 
schools  increased  from  41,000  to  62,000  and  the  expenditure  of  CCC 
funds  rose  from  $17.1  million  to  almost  $46  million  in  fiscal  year  1956. 

The  program  provisions  for  schools — where  milk  is  sold  as  a  sep¬ 
arately  priced  item — has  continued  unchanged  since  the  second  year 
of  operation.  Within  the  maximum  rates  established  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  these  schools  are  reimbursed  for  reducing  the  selling  price  to 
children  below  the  cost  of  the  milk  and  for  the  expenses  they  incur  in 
distributing  the  milk  (such  as  the  purchase  of  milk  service  equipment, 
labor,  straws,  etc.).  From  the  outset  the  maximum  rate  of  reim¬ 
bursement  has  been  4  cents  per  half  pint  for  schools  participating  in 
the  national  school  lunch  program,  but  they  do  not  receive  any  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  half  pint  of  milk  that  is  served  as  part  of  a  type  A  lunch. 
Schools  not  participating  in  the  national  school  lunch  program  can 
receive  up  to  3  cents  per  half  pint  for  the  milk  served  to  children. 

The  legislation  passed  in  1956,  which  continued  the  program 
through  June  30,  1958,  also  extended  it  to  nonprofit  summer  camps, 
settlement  houses  and  other  child-care  institutions.  About  3,000 
camps  participated  in  the  program  last  summer  and  reimbursements 
totalled  about  $650,000.  Although  camp  and  institutional  operations 
are  small  in  relation  to  the  school  program,  the  program  has  made  it 
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possible  for  these  groups  to  provide  a  much  more  adequate  milk  serv¬ 
ice  for  children.  . 

The  program  has  continued  to  grow  both  m  terms  of  the  number  of 
participating  schools  and  institutions  and  the  volume  of  milk  moved 
under  the  program.  During  the  last  fiscal  year,  over  76,000  outlets 
were  in  the  program  and  1.9  billion  half  pints  of  milk  were  consumed 
by  participating  children.  This  represents  an  amount  equal  to  about 
2%  percent  of  "the  annual  fluid  milk  consumption  by  our  nonfarm 
population,  exclusive  of  milk  served  with  the  type  A  lunches. 

CCC  expenditures  under  the  1958  program  totalled  $66.3  million, 
which  represented  a  9.6  percent  increase  over  the  preceding  year.  Thus, 
we  went  into  this  fiscal  year  with  sufficient  funds  to  permit  a  12  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  program  expenditures. 

We  feel  that  the  total  need  for  funds  this  year  will  fall  very  close 
to  the  current  authorization  of  $75  million,  assuming  present  program 
trends  continue.  It  should  be  realized  that  this  is  our  expectation- 
based  upon  the  best  information  we  now  have  and  our  past  program 
experience — but  such  expectations  can  change  as  reports  of  succeeding 
months’  operations  become  available. 

A  recent  survey  of  States,  to  obtain  their  first  estimate  of  probable 
needs  for  this  year,  indicated  that  program  requirements  might  total 
as  high  as  $77.7  million.  Such  a  survey  is  made  about  this  time  each 
year,  in  order  to  avoid  advancing  excess  funds  to  any  State. 

The  $77.7  million  would  represent  a  16  percent  increase  over  1958 
expenditures.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  maximum  estimate,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  for  States  to  include  a  reserve  over  prob¬ 
able  requirements  and  because  the  experience  has  been  that  the  rate  of 
growth  slows  down  in  the  second  half  of  the  school  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  States  were  provided  with  an  allot¬ 
ment  of  funds  equal  to  105  percent  of  their  1958  expenditures.  This 
left  a  reserve  of  $4  million,  exclusive  of  funds  inquired  for  Federal 
operating  costs.  We  have  proceeded  to  allocate  this  $4  million  reserve 
in  a  manner  that  would  provide  each  State  agency  with  112  percent  of 
last  year’s  expenditures,  if  the  agency’s  estimate  indicated  the  need 
for  that  much  money. 

We  are  submitting  for  the  record,  a  table  which  shows  the  original 
allotment  of  funds  to  States,  the  allotments  following  the  allocation  | 
of  the  $4  million  reserve,  the  estimated  needs  as  submitted  by  States, 
and  the  possible  adjustments  required  to  stay  within  the  available 
funds,  if  total  needs  turn  out  to  be  as  high  as  $77.7  million. 

We  intend  to  keep  in  constant  touch  with  developing  expenditure 
rates  in  an  effort  ot  see  if  we  can  effect  any  additional  recapture  of 
funds  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year;  although  States  are  reluctant 
to  give  up  any  funds  until  they  are  sure  they  will  not  be  needed. 
There  may  be  a  necessity  for  some  States  to  adjust  or  modify  their 
operations  prior  to  the  end  of  the  school  year  in  order  to  stav  within 
their  funds. 

In  a  period  where  it  is  highly  essential  that  every  possible  economy 
be  made  in  Federal  expenditures,  we  feel  that  a  $75  million  level 
for  this  program  is  adequate.  Unless  we  stabilize  the  program 
expenditures  at  this  time,  any  increase  would  only  pave  the  way 
for  further  increases  in  subsequent  years.  Certainly,  the  full  avail¬ 
ability  of  funds  in  the  initial  years  of  operation  permitted  the  rapid 
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expansion  that  was  so  helpful  in  creating  constructive  additional 
markets  for  fluid  milk.  However,  under  current  conditions,  we  feel 
that  a  $75  million  program  is  sufficient  to  provide  the  stimulus  needed 
both  for  efforts  to  increase  milk  consumption  among  children  and 
to  provide  expanded  markets  for  fluid  milk. 

When  the  special  milk  program  was  authorized  in  calendar  year 
1954,  the  CCC  had  about  a  billion  pounds  of  surplus  dairy  products. 
Now,  our  inventories  are  negligible.  In  1959  milk  production  is  not 
expected  to  be  significantly  different  from  1957  or  1958  levels  and 
increased  consumer  incomes  are  in  prospect.  Thus,  commercial  use 
of  milk  products  per  person  is  expected  to  be  at  least  as  large  as  in 
1958.  With  the  rise  in  population,  supply  and  the  commercial  use 
of  milk  products — measured  on  a  fat  basis — is  expected  to  be  more 
nearly  in  balance  than  in  several  years. 

We  feel,  therefore,  it  is  time  to  adjust  our  special  milk  operations 
to  stabilize  the  program  at  its  current  authorization. 

That  concludes  the  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  attached 
1  the  table  that  I  spoke  of  in  the  statement. 

(The  table  may  be  found  on  p.  10.) 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand  then  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  opposed  to  the  legislation  now  under  consideration  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir;  we  feel  that  the  $75  million  authorization  is 
sufficient  to  maintain  the  program  at  about  its  present  level. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  not  indicate  that  the  need  might  turn  out 
to  be  as  high  as  $77.7  million  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  This  year,  that  is  right.  We  say  that  it  could  be — there 
is  a  possibility  that  it  could  be.  The  $75  million  is  what  we  have  allo¬ 
cated.  The  $77.7  million  indicated  is  the  amount  of  money  that  the 
States  thought  they  might  use. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  the  possibility  that  you  might  exceed  your 
limitation  of  $75  million  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  might  recapture  money  from  the  States  that  they 
will  not  use  of  the  amount  of  money  that  they  originally  thought  they 
might.  And  that  the  reallocation  process - 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  based  upon  economy,  to  economize — is  that 
the  idea  it  is  based  upon - 

Mr.  Miller.  We  feel - 

’  The  Chairman.  To  economize  even  though  possibly  jeopardizing 
the  program,  which  is  proving  so  worthwhile. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  don’t  feel  it  would  jeopardize  the  program. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  object  to  the  legislation  if  we  struck 
out  the  word  “shall”  and  inserted  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “may”? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  sorry,  I  do  not  have  the  bill  before  me. 

The  Chairman.  In  H.E.  5248,  on  line  8,  it  directs  you  “shall” — 
“shall  be  used  to  increase  use  of  milk” — change  the  word  “shall”  to 
“may” — “may  be  used  to  increase.”  In  the  event  you  find  you  do  need 
additional  funds  you  would  have  the  right  to  use  the  amount  fixed  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Johnson.  May  I  ask  a  question?  Other  years  we  have  appro¬ 
priated  for  CCC  more  money  than  has  been  used.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  legislation  that  requires  you  to  spend  more  than  the  needs. 

The  Chairman.  Certainly  not.  That  is  why  I  cannot  understand 
the  position  of  the  Department  in  opposing  it.  The  only  thing  that  we 
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propose  to  do  here  now  is  to  give  you  authority  to  go  beyond  the  $75 
million  limitation  if  you  need  it.  You  admit  there  is  a  possibility  that 
you  will  have  increased  needs. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  a  possibility  that  we  might  go  beyond  the  $75 
million. 

The  Chairman.  Why  do  you  take  the  position  you  do?  Because 
then  it  is  indicated  that  the'  Department  of  Agriculture  is  opposed 
to  the  school  milk  program. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  don’t  think  we  said  that  we  are  opposed  to  it,  nor  do 
our  past  recommendations  indicate  that. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  opposed  to  an  increase  in  the  authoriza¬ 
tion.  And  we  only  want  to  give  you  the  authority  to  reach  all  of  our 
schoolchildren.  You  are  not  reaching  them  now.  You  only  reach  ap¬ 
proximately  50  percent.  If  you  fit  your  budget  to  the  $75  million, 
you  know  you  cannot  increase  or  expand  the  program  any. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  feel  we  have  reached,  at  the  present  time,  a  rather 
stable  balance  in  milk  production  and  consumption  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  evidence - 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  interested  in  the  school- 
children — the  health  of  the  children  of  the  Nation.  You  are  inter¬ 
ested  more  in  balancing  the  milk  business.  You  spent,  on  dairy 
products,  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars,  and  since  you  have  that  pro¬ 
gram  in  balance,  you  are  not  interested  in  further  expansion  of  this 
program,  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  feel  that  we  will  get  with  the  $75  million  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  level  of  milk  consumption  in  schools,  Mr. 
Chairman,  without  a  further  expenditure  of  money  such  as  we  have 
had  in  the  4-year  period  of  the  program — -or  4 14 -year  period,  since 
we  have  had  milk  introduced  to  the  children  in  the  schools.  We  have 
established  a  rate  of  consumption  that  can  be  maintained  without  any 
increased  budget. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  for  authority  to  spend  additional  money 
if  voted  by  Congress,  whether  you  need  to  spend  it  or  not  spend  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  feel  there  is  not  any  reason  for  requesting  any  more 
for  it,  if  the  objectives  can  be  reached  with  what  we  now  have  and 
what  we  have  determined  is  a  sufficient  fund. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  author  of  this  bill  has  been  con¬ 
ferring  with  me  from  time  to  time.  My  recollection  is  that  he  said 
you  are  going  to  be  short  on  funds,  isn’t  that  right  ?  He  came  to  that 
conclusion. 

Mr.  Miller.  You  have  a  table  in  the  text  that  sets  out,  I  believe, 
probably  the  same  information  that  Mr.  Johnson  gave  you  a  moment 
ago. 

The  Chairman.  Take  California,  for  instance,  how  much  additional 
money  will  be  needed  in  that  State  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  table  is  attached  to  the  remarks. 

Mr.  Miller.  Column  4,  the  State  of  California,  estimated  they 
would  use  $7 ,892,289  for  fiscal  year  1959.  We  have  allocated  as  of  this 
time  $7,211,353. 

Have  you  any  figures,  Mr.  Garber,  that  would  show  what  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  in  the  State  of  California  ? 

The  Chairman.  It  requires  $680,936. 
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Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  adjustment  required  if  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  uses  as  much  as  they  originally  thought  they  might  use,  Mr. 
Chairman.  That  is,  as  I  stated  in  my  statement,  a  maximum  amount 
that  they  felt  they  could  use. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  these  figures  that  are  attached  are  based 
upon  estimates  of  the  use  of  funds  by  the  several  States,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  our  experience  they  on  the  whole  have  overestimated 
their  requirements  every  year.  That  is  customary,  I  think,  for  most 
agencies  such  as  this  to  do.  They  are  providing  for  what  they  can 
actually  dispose  of  with  a  comfortable  reserve  on  top. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  provided  a  reserve — you  have  provided 
for  that  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  set  it  up  for - 

Mr.  Miller.  12  percent  over  what  they  used  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  You  set  it  up  on  that  basis  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  then  all  of  these  States  that  show  pos¬ 
sible  adjustment  requirements  have  just  overestimated  their  require¬ 
ments  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  they  have  provided  an  estimate  of  what  they 
will  use  during  the  current  fiscal  year  with  a  reasonable  insurance  or 
cushion  to  carry  them  over  in  case  they  do  have  requirements  for  more 
than  they  actually  think  they  would  use. 

The  Chairman.  You  listened  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Gunderson? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  To  sum  it  up,  the  Department  just  does  not  want 
the  money  and  is  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  seeing  this  program  run 
short  of  funds  before  the  year  is  over. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  don’t  think  there  is  a  risk  of  losing  any  partici¬ 
pation  relative  to  the  milk  consumed  in  the  program. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  first  place,  you  were  given  $75  million  the 
first  year,  weren’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  I  don’t  think  the  first  year.  I  think  $75  for  the 
last  two,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  It  was  $50  million. 

Mr.  Miller.  $50  million.  We  got  started  in  September.  It  was 
hard  to  get  the  States - 

The  Chairman.  Nobody  was  hurt  by  having  the  authority  to  spend 
the  additional  money,  were  they  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  realized  at  that  time  that  we  were  in  an  expanding 
program,  that  it  needed  to  be  expanded  to  get  the  milk  consumed  in 
the  schools  where  it  was  not  being  consumed. 

The  Chairman.  You  need  to  expand  further  if  you  are  only  reach¬ 
ing  50  percent  of  the  children. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  are  many  instances  where  you  could  not  reach 
children,  Mr.  Chairman,  regardless  of  the  funds  made  available. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  There  are  some  schools  that  are  not  interested  in  the 
program. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  no  funds  to  supply  the  program  they 
would  not  be. 
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Mr.  Mjller.  There  are  schools,  also,  that  do  not  have  the  facilities, 
or  do  not  wish  to  acquire  the  facilities  to  operate  the  program. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  had  twice  as  much  money 
as  you  spent  in  the  first  year  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  At  that  time  we  recognized  that  that  amount  of  money 
would  not  get  the  participation  that  we  thought  would  be  desirable  in 
the  program.  We  would  like  to  have  used  more  of  the  money  than  the 
$17  million  in  the  first  year  but  because  of  the  lateness  of  implement¬ 
ing  the  program  and  so  forth - 

The  Chairman.  You  want  to  stay  now  at  $75  million  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  reasonable  amount  of 
money - 

The  Chairman.  Reasonable  what  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  This  is  a  reasonable  amount  of  money,  certainly,  that 
would  provide  for  a  high  level  of  participation  on  a  continuing  basis. 
Without  a  continuing  increase  of  funds  every  year,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  feels  that  $75  million  is  a  reasonable  quantity  of  money. 

The  Chairman.  Why  did  you  put  so  much  emphasis  on  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  dairy  surplus?  You  have  disposed  of  a  billion  dollars 
of  dairy  surplus  and  now  you  are  dragging  your  feet  on  the  milk 
program. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  do  not  believe  we  are  dragging  our  feet.  We  think 
that  is  an  accomplishment.  We  do  share  the  credit  with  everyone  in 
this  room.  We  don’t  say  it  was  through  our  own  efforts  we  were  able 
to  dispose  of  those  surpluses.  We  had  the  cooperation  of  the  Congress, 
and  the  entire  Government. 

The  Chairman.  And  you  spent  $1,500  million? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  correct.  We  had  to  do  it.  The  law  requires  us 
to  purchase  milk  products  at  specified  sums.  Under  a  price-support 
operation,  we  had  to  support  the  price  of  dairy  products  in  an 
amount - 

The  Chairman.  But  you  gave  it  away,  $1,500  million. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  gave  much  of  it  away,  yes,  sir,  in  exports  and  domes¬ 
tically  in  our  donation  programs,  when  we  were  not  able  to  sell  it  at 
the  price  that  we  paid  the  producer  for  it.  The  best  price  we  could 
get  was  $1,500  million  less  than  what  we  had  invested  in  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  keep  the  record  right.  You  are  not  complain¬ 
ing  about  that  program ;  are  you  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  complaining  about  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  Congress  directed  you  all  to  do  so  and 
so.  And  you  have  authority  to  reduce  the  support  price  on  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  now,  haven’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  feel  that  dairy  products  are  in  a  relatively  good 
balance,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  felt  it  was  not  necessary  to  reduce  the 
support  price  on  dairy  products  because  of  the  relatively  good  balance. 

The  Chairman.  About  a  billion  dollars.  You  would  not  be  both¬ 
ered  with  that.  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Just  to  establish  the  position  of  the  Department,  as 
I  understand  it,  you  are  recommending  that  $75  million  authorization 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  for  a  1-year  extension  period,  is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  For  the  balance.  I  believe  we  have  2  more  years  after 
this  one. 
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Mr.  Hoeven.  I  see  nothing  in  your  statement  as  to  the  proposed 
continuation  of  the  program  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  present  authorization  is  $75  million,  Congress¬ 
man,  for  each  of  the  next  2  years  and  we  are  recommending  no  change. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  see.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  The  fact  is  the  program  has  2  years  yet  to  run — 
isn’t  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Through  1961. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  A  few  years  ago  this  program  was  offered  as  a 
means  of  disposing  of  the  milk  surplus,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  was  one  of  the  factors,  certainly— one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ones. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  One  of  the  principal  ones  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  If  the  milk  surplus  were  to  disappear  in  the  next 
12  months,  which  is  not  anticipated,  but  I  presume  that  it  might,, 
would  the  Department  still  favor  this  program? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  we  would  favor  it  at  the  present  level ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  That  gets  me  up  to  the  question  I  raised  a  moment 
ago.  Then  why  not  let  us  establish  it  as  a  school  program  of  the 
Government,  instead  of  a  part  of  the  stabilization  program.  What 
would  be  the  Department’s  attitude  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state  the  Department’s  atti¬ 
tude  at  this  time,  Congressman  Abernethy.  Let  us  review  for  a 
moment  what  we  did  recommend. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  How  about  it  personally — you  personally — unless 
it  gets  you  in  trouble  with  those  people  down  there. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  don’t  think  it  would  get  us  in  any  trouble  personally. 
We  in  the  Department  generally  feel  if  programs  are  brought  into 
being  or  continued  for  a  purpose  other  than  support  of  agricultural 
commodities,  they  should  not  be  charged  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  That  is  what  I  am  driving  at.  In  this  instance 
it  is. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  this  instance  it  is. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  And  we  get  criticized  for  it,  don’t  we  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  don’t  know  about  this  particular  one.  I  would  say 
it  was  the  least  controversial. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  The  whole  thing  is  put  all  in  one  basket  and  this 
big  amount  of  money  it  put  out  here  as  an  example  of  the  cost  of  the 
stabilization  program.  So  it  is  a  part  of  the  criticism  that  American 
agriculture  is  receiving  today. 

Mr.  Miller.  A  part  of  that  money  is  what  people  look  at  and  say, 
“This  is  what  the  costs  are.” 

Mr.  Abernethy.  That  is  right.  Now  the  school  lunch  program  is 
not  financed  by  drawing  on  the  capital  assets  of  the  CCC,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  school  lunch  is  a  direct  appropriation,  that  is 
right. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  It  is  financed  directly  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
Federal  Government,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  For  the  benefit  of  whom  ? 
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Mr.  Miller.  For  the  benefit  of  the  recipients  under  the  school  lunch 
program. 

Mr.  Abebnethy.  Of  the  children.  You  have  a  statement  here  of 
five  and  one-half  pages  and  the  first  five  pages  of  it  was  devoted  to 
the  benefits  that  have  come  to  the  children  of  America  as  the  result 
of  this  program,  that  is  right,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Then  don’t  you  feel  that  this  program  ought  to  be 
put  on  the  same  plane  and  dignified  in  the  same  manner  as  is  the 
school  lunch  program? 

Mr.  Miller.  As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  I  cannot  speak  from  a  pol¬ 
icy  standpoint,  except  to  say  generally  speaking,  the  Department  has 
always  felt  that  programs  that  are  not  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing 
prices  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  farm  program  should  be  charged  where 
they  properly  belong. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  And  that  would  be  to  whom,  in  this  instance  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  in  this  instance. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  To  the  country  as  a  whole,  for  the  benefit  of  it. 
Why  should  it  not  be  paid  for  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Treas- 
ury  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  That  is  what  I  am  for. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield.  As  I  understand  it,  your 
point  is  that  if  the  surplus  has  been  eliminated,  that  we  no  longer 
would  have  justification  for  handling  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  If  the  surplus  is  eliminated,  the  justification  which 
resulted  in  the  inauguration  of  this  program  is  gone. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  we  had  a  dual  purpose  in  mind  when  we 
started  it. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  We  probabty  did. 

The  Chairman.  The  same  as  the  school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  just  want  to  get  this  off  the  backs  of  my  farmers. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  ? 

Mr.  McIntire.  To  follow  up  what  Mr.  Abernethy  was  speaking  of, 
the  appropriations,  that  is  exactly  the  position  that  you  have  taken  in 
your  statement,  isn’t  it,  that  if  this  program  was  justified  on  the  basis 
of  a  vehicle  to  bring  down  surplus  and  bring  the  surplus  situation 
more  nearly  in  balance,  then  on  the  basis  of  the  figures  as  of  today  that 
lias  been  accomplished  substantially  on  the  basis  of  the  authorization 
of  $75  million. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  McIntire.  That  being  the  reason  for  the  program,  then  the 
objective  is  accomplished  at  $75  million. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  McIntire.  And  justification  for  further  authorization  moves  it 
over  into  another  area  of  justification  which  is  not - 

Mr.  Miller.  We  feel  that  as  of  this  time  $75  million  is  a  judicious 
hguie,  rather  a  good  figure  that  would  continue  the  consumption  of 
milk  under  the  program  at  about  the  level  of  consumption  that  it  has 
enjoyed  heretofore. 

Mi.  McIntire  You  go  about  that  in  the  appropriations  to  get  out 
o  t  ie  situation  of  the  surplus  situation  and  move  over  into  the  situa- 
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tion  of  public  policy  in  relation  to  school  lunch  programs  in  gen¬ 
eral,  isn’t  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  McIntlre.  In  that  line  of  thinking. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  still  buying 
butter  and  dried  milk,  are  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  are  buying  dried  milk  and  butter,  although  the 
quantity  of  butter  purchased  in  the  fall  was  rather  limited  in  quantity. 

Mr.  Johnson.  How  is  that  butter  disposed  of  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  are  disposing  of  it  through  the  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram  and  through  the - 

Mr.  Johnson.  Are  you  giving  a  lot  of  the  dried  milk  away  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  through  the  donation  programs. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  give  this  milk 
to  the  schoolchildren  than  to  have  this  dried  milk  and  butter  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  in  other  channels  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  A  great  deal  of  the  dried  milk  is  acquired  in  the  form 
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Mr.  Johnson.  Which  do  you  think  would  be  best,  butter  and  dried 
milk,  or  giving  milk  to  the  schoolchildren. 

Mr.  Miller.  A  lot  of  this  milk  that  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  dried 
skim  milk  would  never  be  available  in  the  form  of  fluid  milk  be¬ 
cause  it  is  from  a  different - 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  is  a  lot  of  fluid  milk  that  you  make  into  butter 
and  dried  milk  today. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  some  being  made  into  butter.  I  don’t  know 
how  much  is  made  into  dried  skim  milk  today.  There  is  some  quan¬ 
tity.  People  are  getting  away  from  the  hand  separator  and  shipping 
whole  milk  into  the  manufacturing  milk  plants. 

Mr.  Johnson.  How  would  you  rather  have  it,  in  the  form  of  butter 
and  dried  milk,  or  would  you  rather  give  it  to  children  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  a  little  bit  hard  to  say.  I  am  trying  to  point 
out  that  there  are  two  different  products.  I  don’t  think  we  have 
that - 

Mr.  Johnson.  Do  you  not  grant  that  there  is  an  excess  of  class  1 
grade  A  fluid  milk  in  the  country  that  has  to  go  into  dairy  products  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  just  said  we  felt  that  this  surplus  has  been  reduced. 
It  is  moving. 

Mr.  Johnson.  It  is  still  available. 

Mr.  Miller.  Very  limited  quantities,  though,  in  the  form  of  fluid 
milk. 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  Wisconsin  there  is  a  lot  of  milk  going  into  dried 
powder  that  could  just  as  well  be  used  for  fluid  milk.  I  think  that  is 
true  in  Minnesota,  too. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Johnson  has  asked  you  a 
very  pertinent  question.  How  can  you  justify  buying  milk  and  proc¬ 
essing  it  into  butter  when  you  could  just  take  the  milk  and  give  it  to 
theschoolchildi'en  under  this  program  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  using  more  than  $75  million  for  a 
school  milk  program  I  don’t  know  that  you  will  increase  the  quantity 
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of  milk  that  will  be  consumed  in  the  schools  and  thus  prevent  us  from 

taking  milk  in  the  form  of  butter. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  don’t  believe  any  of  the  milksheds  now  are  using 
all  of  their  class  1  grade  A  milk  for  bottle  milk.  A  lot  of  it  is  going 

into  butter  and  other  products. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  true.  I  just  asked  Mr.  Wells  if  he  had  any 
comments  to  make  with  respect  to  this.  That  is  true.  There  is  some 
milk  being  produced  in  the  fluid  milk  areas  that  finds  its  way  into 
butter  and  into  dried  skim  milk.  But  let  me  point  out  that  this  is  a 
seasonal  thing,  Congressman  Johnson,  and  that  if  you  tried  to  supply 
only  the  amount  of  milk  in  a  fluid  area  that  that  area  could  consume 
at  all  times,  the  maximum  amount,  you  would  have  a  period  of  deficit 
production.  This  is  overrun  milk. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  don’t  believe  Mr.  Miller  has  answered  my  question. 
I  don’t  think  he  intends  to.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Garber  a  question. 

Mr.  Miller.  All  right. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Or  Mr.  Davis.  You  people  administer  the  program ; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Garber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Could  you  tell  me  just  what  a  State  could  do  to  cut 
down  the  expense  ? 

Mr.  Garber.  Well,  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  cut  the  cost  of 
reimbursement,  say,  from  4  cents  to  3  cents,  or  from  3  cents  to  2  cents. 
That  would  be  one  way  that  it  could  be  done. 

The  second  way  would  be  that  they  would  run  the  program  until 
the  amount  of  funds  that  they  had  allocated  to  them  would  be  ex¬ 
hausted.  Then  they  would  have  to  stop  the  program.  It  would  have 
to  be  one  of  those  two  things. 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  a  State  tried  to  stay  within  its  funds,  would  that 
tend  to  cut  down  on  milk  consumption  in  the  schools  ? 

Mr.  Garber.  I  think  that  the  Department’s  position,  Congressman 
Johnson,  is  that  the  same  impetus  can  be  maintained  in  this  program 
by  cutting  the  rates  of  reimbursement,  for  instance,  from  4  cents  to  3 
cents,  and  from  3  cents  to  2  cents,  and  by  that  method,  we  could  pick 
up  additional  money. 

Mr.  Johnson.  According  to  Mr.  Gunderson’s  testimony  the  ones 
who  will  stop  drinking  milk  will  be  the  low-income  children  who 
cannot  affort  it.  Am  I  right  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Garber.  From  the  reports  that  he  quoted,  that  is  the  way  it 
would  appear. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Will  you  not  have  a  shortage  of  funds  for  the  summer 
camps?  You  won’t  have  any  money  available  until  next  July  when 
they  start  in  June. 

Mr.  Garber.  Mr.  Gunderson  is  in  charge  of  a  rather  large  program 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  In  that  particular  State  the  State  director 
could  have  the  option  of  saving  money  for  the  summer  camps  or 
going  ahead  and  if  he  runs  out,  then  he  would  not  have  any  money 
left,  for  the  summer  camps. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Then  he  would  have  to  cut  down  on  the  school  milk 
program  for  the  balance  of  this  year,  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  camps. 

Mr.  Garber.  He  would  have  to  reduce  the  funds. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Suppose  you  get  through  this  year  without  too  much 
trouble,  what  are  you  going  to  do  for  next  year  or  the  year  after? 
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If  you  cut  it  down  to  $75  million  this  year,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
keep  the  program  going,  you  will  need  more  money  for  I960  and  1961. 

Mr.  Garber.  Then  we  in  the  Department  would  have  to  take  the 
position  that  we  would  have  to  instruct  the  States  to  stay  within 
what  they  have.  And  again,  it  would  require  a  reduction  in  the  re¬ 
imbursement  amount. 

The  Chairman.  Then  you  would  prevent  expansion  of  the  program 
in  that  situation,  wouldn’t  you? 

Mr.  Poage.  And  you  would  go  right  ahead  and  buy  processed  milk 
products  in  larger  quantities  before  you  would  buy  this  fluid  milk, 
wouldn’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Garber.  Of  course,  there  are  so  many  factors  that  enter  into 
that,  the  amount  of  home  consumption,  and  all  of  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  have  already  said  that  you  would  buy  these  prod¬ 
ucts.  That  went  into  effect  last  week.  You  would  buy  at  a  price. 

Mr.  Garber.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  To  support  the  price  of  milk? 

Mr.  Garber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  is  possible  to  support  the  price  of  milk  by  buying 
processed  products.  It  costs  something  to  process  that  milk,  does  it 
not? 

Mr.  Garber.  It  certainly  does. 

Mr.  Poage.  Who  pays  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Garber.  The  Government  pays  for  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  Certainly.  Why  then  should  we  refuse  to  move  this 
fluid  milk  at  a  lesser  cost,  rather  than  buy  it  back  in  processed  form 
at  a  considerably  higher  cost — and  then  give  away  the  products? 

Mr.  Garber.  Our  position  is  that  perhaps  by  the  small  reduction  of 
th  reimbursement  we  could  accomplish  the  same  thing  that  we  are 
presently  doing. 

Mr.  Poage.  But  you  can’t  escape  the  fact  that  you  buy  processed 
milk. 

Mr.  Garber.  Yes.  We  are  committed  to  do  that ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  you  buy  those  products  and  give  them  away,  as 
you  have  given  away  a  very  substantial  amount. 

Mr.  Garber.  We  certainly  have. 

Mr.  Poage.  All  right.  It  costs  the  Government  more  than  it  would 
cost  to  make  this  3  or  4  cent  contribution  to  the  fluid  milk  program, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  rather  Mr.  Wells  answered  that  question. 
There  are  two  tilings  here,  I  think,  that  you  want  to  take  into 
consideration. 

First  is  that  we  do  not  think  that  the  participation  in  the  program 
will  decrease  with  a  reasonable  adjustment. 

No.  2  is  that  we  have  an  overall  increase  in  milk  consumption  in 
the  United  States  at  the  present  time  due  to  the  increase  in  the 
population. 

I  don’t  think  it  is  necessarily  a  correct  assumption  to  say  that  a 
reduction  in  the  moneys  given  to  the  program  will  in  the  first  instance 
cause  a  decrease  in  consumption  of  milk  in  schools.  Nor  in  the  second 
instance  will  it  cause  more  products  to  be  purchased  under  price 
supports. 
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Mr.  Poage.  You  will  admit,  will  you  not,  that  the  increases  in 
the  consumption  of  fluid  milk,  whether  it  be  a  school  lunch  program, 
a  school  milk  program  or  just  general  sales  of  fluid  milk,  any  in¬ 
crease  in  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  decreases  the  amount  of  milk 
products  that  you  have  to  buy. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  correct.  Any  increase  in  consumption  will 
mean  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  right. 

Now  then,  if  we  could  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk 
through  this  school  milk  program  we  could  do  it  somewhat  cheaper 
than  we  do  by  disposing  of  the  milk  products  under  the  support 
program,  couldn’t  we  ? 

Mr.  Mti,t,er.  I  will  let  Mr.  Wells  answer  that  question.  He  has  the 
figures  on  it. 

Mr.  Wells,  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  a  half  pint  of  milk  is 
about  one-half  pound  of  milk. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Wells.  Which  means  we  pay  4  cents  to  the  school  lunch  schools 
and  3  cents  to  nonschool  lunch  or  about,  say,  3%  cents  per  each  half 
pint.  This  means  it  costs  us  almost  7  cents  a  pound  to  move  it  into 
the  school  lunch  in  small  containers,  whereas  under  the  support  price 
program  the  cost  is  approximately  3  cents  a.  pound  before  adding 
processing  costs,  perhaps  4  cents  in  terms  of  processed  products. 

Actually,  so  far  as  dollars  and  cents  are  concerned  it  cost  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  I14  times  as  much  to  move  it  in  half -pint  containers  to  school 
children  as  it  does  to  pick  it  up  in  the  processed  form.  I  am  not 
arguing  with  you.  It  is  more  costly  and  not  cheaper  to  move  it  this 
way. 

Mr.  Miller.  Could  I  say  something  that  may  answer  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Poage.  When  you  do  that,  of  course,  you  lose  all  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  that  lias  been  discussed  here  as  you  suggest  in  five  pages  as  to 
domestic  use  and  a  half  page  otherwise. 

Mr.  Wells.  I  agree. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  are  willing  to  abandon  all  of  that  when  you 
accept  that  policy  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  It  is  not  cheaper.  It  actually  costs  more. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Will  you  yield  there?  I  think  prehaps  we  have  lost 
sight,  of  one  point.  That  is,  it  may  cost  you  3  cents  a  pound  to  purchase 
it,  but  not  to  dispose  of  it. 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jennings.  You  have  to  process  it  and  store  it  and  give  it  away 
or  whatever  you  do  with  it.  There  is  a  difference  in  the  fluid  milk  be¬ 
cause  that  is  the  actual  disposal  program.  That  is  what  it  costs  in 
the  final  analysis.  This  other  is  what  it  costs  you  in  the  purchase 
price.  There  is  a  great  difference ;  is  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  There  is  a  difference. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  we  understand  Mr.  Wells’  answer.  From  the 
bookkeeping  standpoint,  of  course,  that  is  correct,  but  do  we  justify 
this  program  on  the  basis  simply  of  disposing  of  milk  or  do  we  justify 
it  on  the  basis  of  benefiting  schoolchildren  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  thus  far  justified  it,  as  we  said  a  moment 
ago,  from  both  angles  or  from  the  price  support  angle  and  benefiting 
the  schoolchildren.  Now  we  have  reached  the.  problem - 
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Mr.  Poage.  How  much  weight  do  you  give  to  one  or  the  other? 
How  much  weight  do  you  place  on  benefit  to  the  schoolchildren  ?  You 
have  that  in  your  statement.  How  much  of  it  do  you  place  to  the 
credit  of  the  schoolchildren  and  how  much  do  you  give  to  removing 
the  surplus? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  don’t  know  that  we  have  ever  allocated  it  to  either 
one  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  have  to,  to  give  an  answer  as  to  what  our  costs 
are,  don’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  say  this:  I  want  to  answer  Mr.  Johnson’s  ques¬ 
tion  over  here  a  moment  ago  when  he  said  this  is  not  a  determining 
factor  of  whether  we  are  going  to  allocate  $75  million,  whether  we  are 
going  to  recommend  that  we  not  allocate  more  than  $75  million.  If 
it  comes  to  whether  we  would  rather  have  our  “druthers,”  of  milk 
going  into  the  schools  or  going  into  the  CCC  inventory,  as  Mr.  John¬ 
son  pointed  out,  I  don’t  think  anyone  would  hesitate  a  moment  to 
|  say  they  would  rather  have  it  go  into  the  school  programs. 

I  will  go  back  to  my  statement  that  I  made  a  moment  ago,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  feel  that  $75  million  will  maintain  the  present  level 
of  consumption  of  milk  in  the  school  milk  program.  And  that  in 
view  of  the  increase  in  population  and  other  factors  that  come  in, 
the  fact  is  that  if  we  don’t  increase  the  $75  to  $80  million,  this  will  not 
of  itself  result  in  any  increase  in  takeover  in  CCC  stocks. 

Mr.  Poage.  May  I  pursue  Mr.  Wells’  answer  just  a  moment,  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  an  understanding.  You  are  buying  milk  at  a  price  which 
returns  to  the  farmer  approximately  3y>  cents.  Now  that  is  the 
price  the  farmer  gets  for  the  raw  milk,  but  you  don’t  buy  the  raw 
milk.  You  buy  the  processed  product.  Somebody  spent  money 
processing  it. 

My  little  experience  with  processing  dairy  products  is  that  the 
processor  gets  more  than  the  producer. 

What  do  you  pay  for  those  processed  products  that  represent  1 
pound  of  milk  ?  You  pay  a  great  deal  more  than  3 y2  cents. 

Mr.  Wells.  I  was  thinking  around  4  cents.  I  would  have  to 
check. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  mean  that  you  can  get  a  pound  of  milk  proc- 
\  essed  into  dry  milk  or  into  butter  for  less  than  a  cent  a  pound? 

Mr.  Wells.  It  is  fairly  economical,  I  think. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  will  get  the  figures  for  you. 

(The  information  is  as  folloivs :) 

On  the  basis  of  current  price  support  levels  for  dairy  products  it  is  estimated 
that  total  Federal  Government  costs  for  the  purchase  and  donation  of  100 
pounds  of  milk  (3.7  percent  butterfat)  in  the  form  of  butter  and  nonfat  dry 
milk  solids  amounts  to  $4.31.  This  figure  includes  the  cost  of  the  product, 
storage,  and  packing  costs,  and  transportation  to  the  States  for  local  distri¬ 
bution.  The  cost  for  purchase  and  donation  of  100  pounds  of  milk  in  the  form 
of  cheese  is  estimated  at  $3.79.  The  cost  to  the  Government  of  moving  100 
pounds  of  fluid  milk  through  the  special  milk  program  is  estimated  at  $6.51 
per  hundredweight.  The  details  of  these  estimates  are  set  forth  in  the  table 
below. 

Based  on  nationwide  average  prices  for  the  calendar  year  1958,  the  purchase 
and  donation  of  dairy  products  yielded  producers  $3.16  per  hundredweight  of 
milk  against  the  Federal  cost  of  $4.31  for  butter  and  nonfat  and  $3.78  for 
cheese.  On  the  other  hand,  the  movement  of  100  pounds  of  fluid  milk  through 
the  special  milk  program  yielded  producers  around  $5.39  against  a  Federal  cost 
of  $6.31  (but  schoolchildren  also  contribule  to  the  cost  of  the  special  milk 
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program,  about  3  cents  per  half  pint  or  the  equivalent  of  $5.58  per  hundred¬ 
weight  of  fluid  milk) . 


Estimated  cost  of  moving  100  pounds  of  millc  through,  purchase  and  distribution 
in  the  form  of  products  compared  to  estimated  cost  of  moving  100  pounds  of 
milk  through  the  special  milk  program 

Butter  and  nonfat  milk  (100  pounds  of  milk  testing  3.7  percent): 


Yield  and  price: 

4.5  pounds  butter,  at  57.75  cents - - -  $2.  60 

8  nonfat  dry  milk  pounds,  at  14.25  cents -  1.  14 


Total _ 

Transportation  to  storage: 

Butter,  4.5  pounds,  at  0.35  cent  =  0.02 - 

Nonfat  dry  milk,  8  pounds,  at  0.4  cent=0.03 
Storage: 

Butter,  4.5  pounds,  at  1.5  cents  =  0.07 - 

Nonfat,  8  pounds,  at  0.75  cent  =  0.06 - 

Printing  and  packaging: 

Butter,  4.5  pounds,  at  1.4  cents=0.06 - 

Nonfat,  8  pounds,  at  2  cents=0.16 - 

Transportation  to  distribution,  domestic: 

Butter,  4.5  pounds,  at  2  cents=0.09 - 

Nonfat,  8  pounds,  at  1  cent=0.08 _ 


3.  74 
.05 

.  13 

.  22 

.  17 


Total _  4  31 

Cheese  (100  pounds  milk  testing  3.7  percent  milk  yield  10  pounds  of  cheese): 

10  pounds  cheese,  at  32.75  cents _  3.  275 

Transportation  to  storage:  10  pounds,  at  0.035  cent _  .  035 

Storage:  10  pounds,  at  1  cent _  .  10 

Cost  of  processing:  2.5  cents _  .  25 

Transportation  to  domestic  destination:  10  pounds,  at  1.25  cents _  .  125 


Total 


3.  785 


Fluid  milk — Special  milk  program  use 

100  pounds  fluid=46.5  quarts=186  half  pints:  Federal  cost,  at  3.5  cents 

per  half  pint _  $6.  51 

Mr.  Poage.  I  would  be  very  much  interested  in  them  because  when 
the  consumer  buys  any  of  these  products  there  is  a  great  deal  more 
processing  cost  than  there  is  payment  to  the  producer. 

Mr.  Wells.  That  is  quite  true.  In  all  fairness,  a  large  part  of  the 
butter  and  cheese  and  dry  skim  we  buy  are  processed  by  relatively 
small  operators,  and  their  processing  cost  is  quite  economical. 

When  you  begin  to  add  transportation  and  wholesaling  and  retail¬ 
ing,  then  you  run  the  price  up  very  materially. 

But  Mr.  Jennings  is  right.  We  also  repackage  and  distribute  it  and 
it  adds  some  cost  to  it. 

I  am  still  under  the  impression  that  this  is  a  higher  cost  outlet. 
The  farmer  gets  more  for  class  A  milk  than  he  does  for  manufactured 
milk,  which  is  quite  true. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  have  you  spent  for  dairy  products  in 
the  last  6  months? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  sorry,  I  couldn’t  say. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  get  that  information  for  the  members  of 
this  committee? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  will  supply  it. 

(The  information  is  as  follows:) 

During  the  6  months  September  1958-February  1959,  which  normally  is  the 
period  of  seasonally  low  production  and  purchases,  the  Department  contracted 
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to  buy  with  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  section  32  funds,  32  million 
pounds  of  butter,  7  million  pounds  of  cheese  and  258  million  pounds  of  nonfat 
dry  milk  at  a  total  purchase  cost  of  about  $61  million. 

During  the  same  September-February  period,  CCC  incurred  obligations  to 
spend  about  $12  million  in  the  special  program  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
milk  by  military  personnel,  Veterans’  hospital  patients,  Coast  Guard,  and  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  Academy. 

Mr.  Pirn ie.  With  respect  to  the  fiscal  prospects  for  the  balance  of 
this  year,  if  I  understood  your  testimony  correctly,  you  thought  there 
might  be  some  margin  as  a  result  of  several  of  the  States  not  using  the 
allotted  funds ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  some  of  those  States  there  will  be  some  margin. 
Whether  there  will  be  a  margin  in  the  overall  or  not,  depends  on  how 
much  we  get. 

Mr.  Pirn  ie.  That  is  available — the  availability  of  that  excess  in  one 
State  is  available  toward  making  up  the  deficit  in  another.  As  I  un¬ 
derstand,  your  overall  figure  is  $75  million. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  And  you  can  spend  up  to  that  amount  for  this  purpose. 
And  the  allotment  to  individual  States  may  be  exceeded  if  there  is 
need,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Miller.  No  ;  the  allotment  to  the  individual  States  cannot  be 
exceeded. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Then  there  isn’t  any  margin  for  the  individual  States 
if  they  exceed  their  allotments? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Then  anything  that  represented  the  difference  between 
the  requirement  of  the  State  and  its  allotment  would  be  a  saving  of 
the  funds,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  correct.  It  could  be  recouped. 

Mr.  Wells.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  administratively  find  those 
States  that  will  not  spend  their  full  allotment,  we  will  ask  them  to 
return  it  to  us  and  allot  it  to  the  States  which  are  short. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Would  there  be  any  practical  advantage  in  that?  Be¬ 
cause  you  would  learn  that  too  late  from  a  State  that  has  readjusted 
its  program. 

Mr.  Wells.  This  is  a  very  tought  administrative  program  because 
you  allot  the  money  to  each  State  and  they  allot  it  to  each  school  but 
fiscally  you  must  stay  within  your  allotment.  Administratively,  so 
far  as  we  can  find,  some  States  are  not  going  to  spend  their  full  allot¬ 
ment.  The  money  will  have  to  be  returned  and  it  will  be  allotted 
to  the  States  that  are  running  short. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  Will  that  be  accomplished  in  time  for  a  State  to  have 
sufficient  knowledge  of  that  so  as  to  exceed  its  present  allotment  with¬ 
out  running  the  risk  of  being  obligated  to  bear  that  entire  deficit 
itself  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  answer  is  “Not  necessarily.”  Administratively  we 
do  the  best  we  can.  We  have  48  States  to  work  with.  Each  State 
superintendent  has  a  whole  flock  of  schools  to  work  with.  He  has  the 
same  problem  between  the  individual  schools,  each  of  which  must  stay 
within  their  allotments. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  If  I  understand  the  table,  in  New  York  they  have  a 
deficit  there.  We  will  say  $202,000.  Then  if  they  are  participating 
in  the  program,  their  only  alternative  will  be  to  readjust  the  quota. 
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Mr.  Wells.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  Dixon.  The  Department  has  been  criticized  for  its  expendi¬ 
tures.  That  is  a  matter  of  our  congressional  and  public  records. 

This  is  another  instance  of  where  there  is  probably  an  intent  to 
make  you  spend  more  than  you  desire  to  spend.  Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir.  We  feel  again  the  $75  million  is  an  equitable 
sum,  a  reasonable  sum,  to  spend  to  meet  our  requirements. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Do  you  think  we  should  start  on  the  school  children, 
though,  in  making  cuts  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  don’t  think  we  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Dixon.  You  wait  until  the  next  question,  my  colleague:  Is  it 
not  the  fact  that  you  are  skittish  about  the  expenditure,  spending 
more  than  you  need  to,  for  commodity  stabilization  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  evaluate  and  attempt  to  be  as  conservative  as  we 
can  and  do  not  overspend.  That  is  correct.  If  I  understand  your 
question. 

Mr.  Dixon.  You  need  about  $77  million,  you  said.  You  only  recom¬ 
mend  $75  million.  It  is  apparent  that  you  feel  that  your  responsibility 
is  finished  as  soon  as  you  stabilize  prices  and  bring  supply  and  demand 
in  balance,  which  $75  million  will  do. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Dixon.  If  all  over  the  amount  which  is  the  $75  million,  we  will 
say,  were  charged  to  some  other  agency,  like  welfare,  where  it  belongs, 
then  you  would  not  object  to  our  giving  the  schoolchildren  more, 
would  you? 

Mr.  Miller.  Personally,  I  would  not.  I  am  not  in  position  to  say 
at  the  present  time  about  others. 

Mr.  Dixon.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Quie.  If  the  States  made  use  of  all  that  they  considered  their 
needs  to  be,  they  would  be  $3,370,000  short  ? 

Mr.  Garber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Quie.  From  the  experience  of  other  years,  how  close  do  the 
States  come  to  their  estimated  needs  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Garber  can  answer.  And  this  is  a  very  important 
question,  I  think.  I  hope  you  will  take  this  as  an  indication  of  why 
we  used  this  $75  million  figure. 

Mr.  Garber.  The  estimates  were  made  on  the  statement  from  each 
of  the  States  on  the  basis  of  expenditures  through  the  month  of 
December. 

Now,  we  recently  have  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  at  some  of 
the  J anuary  statements.  And  the  rate  of  increase  during  the  month 
of  January  is  not  as  high  as  it  was  in  December.  So  my  real  guess — 
and  it  is  a  guess — would  be  that  the  $75  million  could  just  about  hit 
it  on  the  head  this  particular  year. 

Mr.  Quie.  How  about  your  experience  in  other  years?  Were  the 
estimated  needs  similar  ? 

Mr.  Garber.  Yes,  sir;  but  this  program  can  fluctuate.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  the  flu  goes  through  an  area  and  the  kids  are  not  in  school, 
or  if  there  are  heavy  snowstorms  or  things  like  that,  it  can  really 
fluctuate.  P>ut  we  have  been  able  to  figure  it  fairly  close.  It  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  however. 
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Mil  Miller.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  cushion  there  that  we  take 
into  consideration,  the  fact  that  a  State  will  put  in  its  overall  estimate 
a  figure  that  it  thinks  it  will  use  and  some  for  a  cushion. 

Mr.  Wells.  This  thing  happened  about  a  year  ago,  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  did  increase  the  authorization  so  we  would  be  sure  to  satisfy  all 
of  the  needs.  Yet  the  actual  expenditures,  Mr.  Davis,  fell  within  the 
funds  we  had  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Davis.  As  I  recall  that  occurred  while  we  still  had  the  maxi¬ 
mum  authorization  of  $50  million  and  the  Congress,  on  the  basis  of 
the  States’  indications  increased  that  $10  million,  to  a  total  of  $60 
million.  We  filially  wound  up  with  spending  about  $46  million.  So 
that  we  did  stay  within  the  oi'iginal  authorization,  but  I  don’t  think  we 
are  attempting  to  minimize  the  problem  of  reallocating  this  money 
among  the  States,  recapturing  it  from  some  States  and  giving  it  to 
others.  It  will  be  nip  and  tuck  this  year.  But  I  think  very  likely,  as 
Mr.  Garber  has  said,  that  it  will  finally  wind  up  below  the  $75  million. 

Mr.  Quie.  That  didn’t  harm  the  operation  at  all  when  you  were 
|  appropriated  $10  million  more  than  you  needed  at  that  time;  it  should 
not  harm  the  budget  operation  now.  What  harm  would  it  be  if  we 
appropriated  more  and  you  didn’t  have  to  use  it?  Would  it  not  make 
your  administrative  problem  easier  if  you  had  that  $5  million  extra  ? 

Mr.  Davis.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Quie.  You  say  there  would  be  no  increase  in  consumption  if  we 
did  appropriate  additional  money,  say,  an  extra  five  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Why  would  there  not  be  an  increase  in  consumption? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  don’t  know.  I  didn’t  intend  to  say  that  if  you  did 
appropriate  money  you  might  not  get  some  increased  consumption. 
I  made  the  statement  that  I  thought  that  under  the  $75  million,  we 
thought  we  could  maintain  the  present  rate  of  consumption. 

Mr.  Quie.  Say  a  school  estimated  that  it  would  have  up  to  4  cents 
replaced  on  a  half  pint  of  milk  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  then 
anticipated  that  for  the  school  year  and  they  budgeted  their  operations 
on  that,  would  it  be  prorated  against  them  or  how  would  it  be  handled  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  would  have  to  reevaluate  and  pull  the  rate  down 
in  their  own  budget. 

Mr.  Quie.  That  would  create  a  difficulty  on  their  part,  too. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

*  Mr.  Quie.  Do  you  feel  that  there  is  any  problem  with  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  normal  milk  consumption  by  the  special  school  milk  program  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Oh,  maybe  some.  I  don’t  think  it  is  a  big  item.  That 
is  just  an  opinion  of  mine.  I  think  you  will  have  to  consider — — 

Mr.  Quie.  Then  actually  the  entire  amount  could  be  considered 
extra  consumption  of  fluid  milk. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that  it  would  be  for 
all  practical  purposes. 

Mr.  Quie.  If  we  were  going  to  increase  this  program,  we  would  be 
increasing  consumption  of  fluid  milk. 

Mr.  Miller.  Again,  I  don’t  know  how  much  increased  consumption 
you  will  get.  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  level  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Quie.  That  is  all.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Poage  (presiding).  Before  we  go  any  further  with  the  depart¬ 
mental  witnesses  we  have  several  colleagues  who  are  here  that  I  know 
want  to  be  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  Laird.  I  request  permission  to  present  a  statement  later. 

Mr.  Poage.  Without  objection  that  may  be  done  along  with  those 
of  our  colleagues. 

(The  statements  are  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Melvin  R.  Laird,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From 

the  State  of  Wisconsin 

I  fully  support  the  Johnson-Laird  bills  pending  before  this  committee  to  make 
additional  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  available  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  special  milk  program. 

According  to  the  table  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  well  over 
half  of  the  State  agencies  feel  they  do  not  have  sufficient  funds  to  operate  the 
program  in  schools  throughout  the  end  of  the  school  year  and  to  take  care  of 
the  June  operations  in  summer  camps.  I  understand  the  point  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  some  of  the  States  subsequently  may  spend  less, 
but  States  must  plan  on  the  basis  of  their  best  expectations. 

Gordon  Gunderson,  who  heads  up  the  program  for  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Wisconsin,  has  already  indicated  the  actions  open  to  State 
agencies  which  anticipate  a  deficit.  Any  one  of  those  actions,  it  seems  to  me, 
means  curtailed  consumption  this  year  and  next  year,  too. 

My  own  bill,  H.R.  5413,  would  increase  the  authorization  to  $80  million  this 
year  and  then  provide  an  additional  $5  million  for  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 
There  is  an  immediate  need  to  reassure  States  that  funds  will  be  available 
to  meet  all  of  this  year’s  needs.  But,  we  need  also  to  take  early  action  with 
respect  to  the  program  for  next  year.  School  people  do  not  start  to  plan  their 
programs  when  school  opens  in  the  fall — they  must  be  all  set  to  begin  operations 
by  that  date.  Actually,  I  would  think  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
be  in  a  position  to  outline  next  year’s  program  to  the  States  by  late  April. 

This  program  has  been  remarkably  successful.  I  understand  that  a  milk 
service  is  now  available  to  about  three  out  of  every  four  children  in  school  and 
that  about  half  the  children  in  school  are  regularly  drinking  milk  with  the  school 
lunch  or  under  the  special  milk  program.  That  is  a  fine  record,  but  it  also 
means  that  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  the  full  potential  of  the  program.  It  is  no 
time  to  be  trying  to  reduce  or  even  stabilize  it.  As  long  as  the  Department  needs 
to  buy  surplus  dairy  products,  we  should  continue  full  efforts  to  move  that  milk 
in  fluid  form  to  our  young  children.  That  is  much  better  for  children  and  much 
better  for  dairy  producers. 

The  2  billion  half -pints  of  milk  that  moved  under  this  program  last  year  had  a 
healthy  influence  on  children,  helped  reduce  Government  purchases  of  manu¬ 
factured  dairy  products,  widened  fluid  markets,  and  helped  form  the  milk-drinking 
habit  among  our  young  people. 

The  Congress  needs  to  take  early  action  to  see  that  these  benefits  are  continued 
in  full  effectiveness. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Clem  Miller,  First  District  of  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  state  briefly  my  support  of  the 
legislation  you  are  considering  to  remedy  the  indicated  deficiency  in  the  school 
milk  authorization  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year. 

I  am  advised  that  if  your  committee  acts  favorably,  the  program  in  California 
and  other  States  will  not  have  to  be  cut  off  before  the  end  of  this  school  semester. 
I  understand  the  administration  proposes  no  increased  authorization  this  year. 

I  believe  this  is  one  of  the  most  worthwhile  of  our  agriculture  support  pro¬ 
grams,  especially  because  it  enhances  the  health  of  youngsters  who  otherwise 
would  not  get  enough  milk  to  drink  and  because  it  does  not  affect  the  price 
consumers  pay  for  milk. 

For  California,  I  understand  that  the  State  department  of  education  and  State 
dairy  industry  advisory  board  estimate  that  the  existing  authorization  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $680,000  short  of  meeting  the  estimated  need  through  June  30,  1959. 
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I  understand  the  legislation  before  you  would  provide  these  funds.  I  urge 
favorable  action  by  your  committee.  Thank  you. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  a  Representative  in  Congress 

From  the  State  of  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you,  the  chairman, 
and  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  the  prompt  attention  given 
to  the  legislation  introduced  by  me  and  a  number  of  my  colleagues.  Then,  I 
also  want  to  thank  you  for  permitting  me  to  appear  in  behalf  of  my  two  bills, 
H.R.  5407  and  5408. 

It  is  my  sincere  feeling,  and  I  am  sure  that  most  of  you  will  agree,  that  it  is 
vitally  important  that  the  children  of  our  country  be  provided  with  a  sufficient 
amount  of  wholesome  milk  in  order  to  strengthen  their  bodies  as  they  grow 
to  maturity  and  take  their  rightful  places  as  citizens  in  our  democratic  society. 

Yet,  we  have  been  hearing  recurring  reports  that  the  special  milk  program  for 
schools  and  camps  will  be  without  funds  before  the  end  of  the  current  school 
year.  To  permit  this  milk  program  to  come  to  an  abrupt  halt  in  the  middle  of 
the  school  year,  even  though  we  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  milk,  because  we  do 
not  have  the  funds  available,  is  grossly  unfair  to  the  children  who  have  come 
to  learn  and  appreciate  the  wholesome  values  of  milk. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  reported  that  its  survey  shows  that 
37  States  may  be  forced  to  curtail  operations  in  this  special  milk  program  unless 
more  funds  are  made  available.  My  own  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  has  a 
$2,109,633  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  requires  an  additional 
$102,097  if  it  is  to  carry  out  the  milk  program  through  June  30. 

The  children  of  Wisconsin  and  the  36  other  States  that  have  this  problem  are 
deserving  of  an  adequate  supply,  and  I  further  feel  that  it  ill  behooves  spokes¬ 
men  for  the  very  same  Department  of  Agriculture  which  has  pointed  out  this 
shortage  to  tell  you  now  that  it  does  not  need  the  funds. 

My  bill,  H.R.  5407,  calls  for  a  $5  million  increase  to  enable  the  program  to 
continue  through  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  my  second  bill,  H.R.  5408,  provides 
for  an  increase  in  annual  appropriations  from  $75  million  to  $85  million  for  the 
fiscal  years  of  1960  and  1961. 

These  are  worthy  bills  which  are  designed  to  fulfill  a  most  deserving  need.  I 
urge  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  you,  the  members  of  this  distinguished  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  to  help  build  a  stronger  United  States  by  providing  a  sufficient 
supply  of  wholesome  milk  to  our  children. 

And  I  further  add  that  we  are  much  wiser  to  use  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  funds  to  buy  milk  for  our  schoolchildren  than  to  use  these  funds  to  purchase 
for  storage  a  large  amount  of  surplus  butter,  cheese,  and  dry  milk. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  if  you  might  wish  to  make  a 
statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 

CONGRESS  FROM  THE  26TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  THE 

STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  Very  briefly.  I  just  wanted  to  reemphasize  the 
question  that  Mr.  Pirnie  brought  out. 

We  in  California  have  very  much  the  same  problem.  I  think  Mr. 
Wells  stated  it  correctly  when  he  stated  that  there  was  an  administra¬ 
tive  problem. 

We  will  be  short,  without  any  question.  We  will  need  more.  And 
they  will  not  be  able  to  notify  us,  if  I  gathered  the  import  of  his  an¬ 
swer  correctly,  soon  enough  for  us  to  do  anything  about  the  problem 
which  will  make  us  shut  down  the  whole  problem  for,  probably,  a 
good  part  of  May  and  all  of  June. 
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Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  logical  answer  is  to  increase  the 
amount,  if  they  cannot  take  care  of  it  in  an  administrative  fashion, 
so  that  in  the  large  States  such  as  New  \7  ork  and  California  we  may 
actually  get  this  program  and  continue  to  have  it  go.  Otherwise,  it 
will  be  bound  to  affect  everybody  all  the  way  down  the  line. 

I  would  hope  that  the  committee  would  perhaps  put  some  more 
weight  on  the  administrative  angle  to  find  out  why,  or  else  ask  them 
if  they  cannot  find  some  administrative  way  to  let  us  know  if  there 
are  surpluses  in  other  States  that  are  not  using  their  allotments,  so 
they  will  have  it  available  to  be  made  available  to  those  areas  where 
it  is  needed,  where  we  know  it  is  needed,  and  where  I  think  the  Depart¬ 
ment  will  agree  that  they  know  it  is  needed  also. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  simply  here  to  say  that. 

I  support  these  statements  by  the  Department’s  letter  to  me  in  which 
they  simply  say  that  participation  in  a  number  of  States,  including 
California,  has  increased  in  excess  of  the  funds  allocated  to  them. 

And  then  they  go  on  to  say,  however,  under  agreement — which  has  | 
been  brought  out,  of  course— with  the  States,  the  States  are  obligated 
to  maintain  their  programs  within  the  funds  available  to  them. 

And  then  it  concludes,  that  although  some  State  agencies  on  later 
analysis  based  upon  actual  expenditures  for  January  and  February, 
may  find  that  they  will  not  need  all  of  their  share  for  the  apportioned 
reserve,  no  assurances  can  be  made  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  addi¬ 
tional  funds  that  may  become  available  in  that  matter. 

So  that  leaves  the  State  of  California  where  we  have  a  State  law 
which  requires  10-day  notice  to  the  localities — it  leaves  them  in  the 
position  that  they  have  got  to  notify  the  localities  that  the  program 
is  going  to  be  cancelled.  And  then  there  is  the  administrative  problem, 
we  cannot  pick  it  up  again. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  there  is  a  challenge  to  the  Department  if 
they  have  funds  available  to  work  it  out  administratively.  And  if 
not,  if  they  need  greater  appropriations,  then  I  would  certainly  be 
strongly  for  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  McGovern 
and,  probably,  others  which  would  give  them  the  assurance  that  they 
could  do  this,  so  that  they  would  get  the  result  accomplished. 

So  speaking  as  a  nonfarmer  but,  certainly,  nonfarming  areas  are 
vitally  interested  in  it,  that  is  why  I  have  asked  permission  to  empha-  ( 
size  this. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  thank  you. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Department,  has  any  word  gone 
out  to  the  States  that  you  are  cutting  down  on  the  special  school  milk 
program  ? 

Mr.  Garber.  Mr.  Johnson,  the  States  have  been  notified  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  money  that  will  be  given  to  them  on  or  before  May  1st,  and 
have  been  instructed,  as  they  know,  to  stay  within  what  they  have 
allocated  to  them. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  May  I  comment  on  that  ?  The  State  of  California 
has  been  notified  that  their  share  of  the  reserve  is  $429,944,  which  is 
not  enoiigh  to  meet  the  demands  which  will  then  under  this  ruling 
automatically  mean  that  this  program  ends  early  in  May. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Mr.  Pirnle.  Mine  is  the  same  as  the  gentleman’s  from  California. 
This  program  as  it  was  launched  for  the  State  to  participate,  par¬ 
ticularly,  in  regard  to  where  a  larger  percentage  of  that  is  by  the  State. 
And  it  does  as  much  good  as  any  other  program.  So  they  are  maybe 
penalized  for  giving  enthusiastic  support  to  this  program,  when  at 
the  same  time,  they  are  asked  to  make  available  funds  when  there  are 
funds  available  in  the  $75  million  appropriation.  That  would  be 
unfortunate  if  they  were  to  cut  back.  Then  we  would  find  ourselves 
with  expenditures  of,  we  will  say,  $74  million  or  less. 

Mr.  Miller.  This  we  try  to  avoid.  I  will  let  Mr.  Wells  answer  that, 
the  technical  question.  This  we  try  to  avoid  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

Obviously,  as  stated  here  before,  in  many  instances  we  are  unable 
to  recapture  the  money,  to  reallocate.  Yes;  I  think  it  is  unfortunate. 
That  is  something  that  we  attempt  to  avoid  wherever  possible. 

As  stated  in  the  letter  to  Congressman  Roosevelt,  there  can  be  no 
guarantee  that  any  recoupment  can  be  given  back  because  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems. 

Mr.  Roosevelt.  If  it  became  the  policy  that  you  knew  you  had  $76 
million  or  $80  million,  then  you  could  make  that  allocation  because  you 
would  know  that  the  funds  were  there. 

Mr.  Wells.  Let  me  say  this,  presently  it  would  be  unfortunate  if 
we  had  to,  as  I  state,  discontinue  or  substantially  curtail  the  school 
milk  program  and  wound  up  not  spending  the  $75  million.  Yet  when 
you  allocate  funds  to  the  48  different  State  funds  and  then  the  States 
allocate  them  to  schools,  each  State  school  lunch  director  is  faced  with 
this  same  problem  within  his  State  of  seeing  to  it  certain  schools,  in 
effect,  hold  out  or  obligate  more  of  the  funds  while  other  schools  are 
short. 

It  is  quite  true  that  you  get  a  maximum  consumption  if  you  had  a 
program  easy  to  program,  but  of  all  of  the  programs  wo  administer 
in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  this  is  almost  the  only  open-end 
program  that  I  know  of,  where  you  say,  “We  will  reimburse  you  for 
each  half  pint  of  milk.”  Actually,  we  say  that  is  the  maximum,  not 
to  exceed  that  on  their  school  lunch  funds.  They  most  assuredly  have 
the  problem,  they  must  have  it  in  their  budget.  They  don’t  know  how 
many  school  lunches  they  will  serve  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  how 
many  surplus  commodities  they  will  get.  This  creates  a  very  difficult- 
administrative  problem. 

I  think  we  should  recognize,  as  compared  to  most  other  Govern¬ 
ment  fiscal  programs,  this  program  to  date  has  been  one  of  encourag¬ 
ing  increases.  And  administratively  it  has  been  extremely  simple. 

And  if  you  solve  the  problem  this  year,  then  as  Mr.  Miller  pointed 
out,  you  have  set  the  stage  for  a  further  increase  next  year  and  the 
year  after.  I  think  that  is  the  problem  Mr.  Miller  is  concerned  with, 
to  get  out  of  this  present  administrative  problem.  It  is  a  tough  ad¬ 
ministrative  problem. 

All  we  can  say  is  that  we  will  do  the  same  and  the  States  will  say 
they  will  do  their  best.  You  then  set  the  stage  for  a  further  increase 
and  the  year  following  that. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  You  have  some  administrative  problems  in  this  alloca¬ 
tion;  and  conceivably  there  will  be  unused  allotments? 
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Mr.  Wells.  As  Mr.  Miller  has  pointed  out,  you  solve  that  problem 
bv  setting  the  stage  for  an  increase  the  next  year  and  the  year  after. 

Mr  Pirnie  Whether  the  program  should  stand  on  its  merits,  then 
you  come  back  to  that  question,  or  whether  it  is  simply  an  agricultural 

program  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wells.  We  would  not  spend  more  than  $75  million  this  year  but 
we  would  spend  more  next  year  and  the  year  after. 

Mr.  Poage.  Any  further  questions?  . 

Mr.  Short.  Do  I  understand  this  premise  correctly  that  just  because 
Federal  funds  are  not  available  that  the  program  may  not  be  necessar¬ 
ily  curtailed  if  they  run  out — it  would  be  up  to  the  State  or  local 
school  district  to  provide  the  funds  to  carry  on  the  program? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  could  do  so  very  readily. 

Mr.  Short.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not,  if  it  is  a 
desirable  program  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  Anybody  want  to  answer  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  said  there  is  no  reason  why  a  State  could  not 
participate. 

Mr.  Johnson.  With  a  guarantee  that  they  would  be  paid  for  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  Up  to  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Poage.  Are  there  any  further  questions?  If  not,  do  I  under¬ 
stand  that  you  gentlemen  are  going  to  give  us  some  figures  showing 
the  cost  of  the  processing  and  showing  just  what  your  processor 
products  cost  you  ? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes:  we  will  do  our  best  to  do  that.  I  will  try  to  get 
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some  distribution  costs. 

(The  information  may  be  found  in  the  table  on  p.  10.) 

Mr.  Poage.  Is  there  anyone  else  that  wants  to  testify  to  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  was  scheduled  to  testify. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  want  to  testify  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes,  sir.  Not  necessarily  today.  I  will  be  glad  to  come 
back  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  have  to  pass  this  measure  sometime  soon  if  it  is 
going  to  do  any  good.  You  have  a  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Healy. 
Mr.  Murray  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  have  a  prepared  I 
statement.  W ould  you  want  to  read  it  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  it  a  little  bit. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Johnson  come  back  and 
hold  a  session  this  afternoon  at  2  o’clock,  at  which  time  Mr.  Healy 
will  be  heard.  Permission  is  granted  to  insert  in  the  record  at  this 
point  a  statement  from  Congressman  Jeffery  Cohelan,  and  one  from 
Congressman  John  J.  McFall. 

(The  statements  are  as  follows :) 


Statement  of  Hon.  John  G.  McFall,  11th  District  of  the  State  of  California 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  today  in  support  of 
legislation  to  increase  the  authorization  for  use  of  Commodity  Credit  funds  to 
encourage  consumption  of  milk  by  schoolchildren. 
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If  your  committee  does  not  take  favorable  action,  I  am  advised  that  the 
school  milk  program  will  be  cut  off  in  California  and  other  States  next  month. 

The  school  milk  program  is  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  many  agriculture 
support  programs,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  health  and  well-being  of 
children  who  otherwise  would  not  have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  an  adequate 
supply  of  milk. 

Most  of  the  schools  in  the  11th  District  of  California  now  participate  in  this 
program  and  many  have  told  me  of  the  specific  good  it  does  in  case  after  case, 
particularly  in  the  poorer  districts.  A  side  effect  is  the  help  the  program  gives 
our  dairymen. 

I  am  told  that  participation  in  the  school  milk  program  in  California  has  de¬ 
veloped  according  to  the  following  pattern,  which  demonstrates  its  approval 
and  acceptance:  1956,  $4,014,284;  1957,  $5,412,500;  1958,  $5,952,650;  1959,  $7,- 
211,352. 

According  to  estimates  as  recent  as  10  days  ago  it  will  require  some  $7,892,289 
to  carry  out  the  support  program  in  California  throughout  the  balance  of  the 
school  year,  or  some  $650,000  more  than  is  now  available. 

I  understand  that  the  administration  favors  holding  the  national  program  at 
the  current  $75  million  annual  level  this  year  and  again  in  fiscal  1960.  I  strongly 
urge  you  to  act  today  to  approve  an  $80  million  program  for  both  of  these 
years. 

Among  those  who  have  asked  to  have  their  voice  heard  here  today  in  support 
of  the  increased  program  are :  B.  W.  Gripenstraw,  district  superintendent, 
Oakdale  Union  School  District;  Virginia  Ferguson,  Star  Route,  Hickman;  Mrs. 
John  R.  Thompson,  Roberts  Ferry  School,  Hickman ;  W.  A.  Gustafson,  secretary, 
board  of  trustees,  Orestimba  Union  High  School,  Newman ;  Mrs.  Hollis  Warner, 
Star  Route,  Hickman ;  Forrest  L.  Brown,  district  superintendent,  Riverbank 
School  District,  Riverbank ;  Ivan  Larsen,  district  superintendent  and  principal, 
Patterson  Union  High  School,  Patterson. 


Statement  of  Hon.  Jeffery  Cohelan,  Seventh  District  of  the  State  of 

California,  on  Behalf  of  H.R.  5247,  for  Additional  Funds  for  Special 

Milk  Program 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  thank  you  for  giving  me  a 
moment  to  advise  of  my  support  of  legislation  calling  for  additional  funds  for 
the  special  milk  program  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year. 

The  value  of  this  program  is  shown  nowhere  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the 
State  of  California.  I  am  very  anxious  that  young  people  in  my  State  and  in 
all  other  States  have  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  program.  They 
will  not  continue  to  do  so,  unless  new  funds  are  provided. 

James  N.  Fulmor,  of  the  Dairy  Industry  Advisory  Board  of  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Department  of  Agriculture,  advised  me  by  letter  March  12,  1959,  as 
follows : 

“*  *  *  for  maintaining  the  health  of  our  youngsters,  it  seems  essential  that 
California  be  allotted  the  funds  needed  to  complete  our  moral  obligations  for 
the  remaining  part  of  the  school  term.” 

Mr.  Fulmor’s  office  advised  that  the  State  department  of  education  estimates 
that  another  $680,936  will  be  needed  to  carry  the  California  program  through 
June  30,  1959. 

On  March  13,  1959,  Mr.  L.  A.  Maes,  of  the  Alameda  County  Milk  Dealers’ 
Association,  advised  as  follows : 

‘‘We  understand  that  present  funds  would  run  out  May  9,  1959.  The  amount 
required  to  continue  the  program  through  June  30,  1959,  is  $1,110,000.  Subse¬ 
quent  to  the  request  for  the  above  amount,  a  special  allocation  of  $430,000  was 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  reducing  the  amount  required  to  ap¬ 
proximately  $681,000.” 

Gentleman,  I  understand  that  the  legislation  before  you  today  would  provide 
additional  funds  in  the  amounts  referred  to  in  the  letters  I  have  cited. 

May  I  very  simply  urge  favorable  action  on  this  legislation  by  your  committee. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Poage.  The  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until  2  o’clock  this 

afternoon.  .  . 

(Whereupon,  at  12:15  p.m.,  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 

2  p.m.  of  the  same  day.) 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Mr.  Poage  (presiding).  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order 
Mr.  Healy,  you  have  a  statement  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  PATRICK  B.  HEALY,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  NA¬ 
TIONAL  MILK  PRODUCERS  FEDERATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  N.  J. 

POST 

Mr.  IIealy.  I  would  like  to  introduce  Mr.  Post,  who  will  partici¬ 
pate  with  me  in  this  statement,  and  ask  your  permission  to  file  the 
statement  which  I  have  and  to  comment  on  some  of  its  highlights. 

Mr.  Poage.  Without  objection  you  may  have  that  privilege. 

(The  prepared  statement  is  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  Patrick  B.  Healy,  Assistant  Secretary,  National  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers’  Federation 

Mr.  Cooley,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  Patrick  B.  Healy.  I  am 
the  assistant  secretary  of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  Our  offices 
are  at  1731  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Federation  is  made  up  of  cooperatives  whose  membership  is  dairy  farmers. 
Therefore,  the  Federation  speaks  only  for  producers.  At  the  present  time,  there 
are  over  800  dairy  farmer  cooperatives  in  the  Federation  with  a  combined 
producer-membership  of  over  500,000  families. 

We  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  committee 
and  support  efforts  to  assure  adequate  financing  for  the  special  milk  program 
for  children. 

Since  its  inception  in  1954,  the  program  has  continually  progressed — a  real 
tribute  to  congressional  leadership  and  cooperation  among  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies,  school  officials,  and  parents.  Reference  to  program  statistics 
shows  that  the  objectives  set  by  the  Congress  are  being  realized — -more  milk  is 
being  consumed  in  schools  and  in  child-care  centers  and  summer  camps  and, 
therefore,  the  acquisition  of  dairy  products  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  been  directly  decreased.  This  means  that  more  children  are  getting  more 
milk  in  school  than  ever  before.  It  means  that  costs  for  purchasing  and  storing 
dairy  products  under  the  price-support  program  are  lower.  It  means  that  more 
children  are  developing  the  habit  of  including  milk  in  their  diet.  It  means  that 
children,  through  this  program,  are  improving  the  nutritional  level  of  their  diets. 
It  means  that  CCC  purchases  of  dairy  products  will  be  less,  thereby  decreasing 
the  depressing  effect  Government  stocks  have  on  producer  prices. 

During  each  of  the  past  3  years  the  program  has  shown  significant  increases 
in  school  participation  and  in  milk  consumption.  This  year,  the  number  of 
schools  participating  increased  5  percent  over  last  year,  which  wras  7  percent 
over  the  year  before.  The  number  of  one-half  pints  of  milk  consumed  over  this 
same  period  went  up  from  1.9  billion  to  an  estimated  2.1  billion  this  year,  if  the 
current  level  of  program  activity  continues  for  the  remainder  of  this  year.  Pro¬ 
gram  progress  and  needs  can  best  be  shown  by  the  attached  table  showing,  by 
State,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  outlets  and  the  number  of  one-half  pints  of 
milk  reimbursed  during  November  1958  compared  with  November  1957.  How¬ 
ever,  any  restriction  developing  in  the  program  now  would  not  only  slow  its 
progress  this  year  but  would  have  a  negative  effect  on  program  operations  during 
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succeeding  years.  All  estimates  of  participation  and  plans  for  increasing  pro¬ 
gram  activity  by  State  and  local  school  officials  would  be  modified  to  the  point 
where  program  activity  could  become  static  with  virtually  no  progress  possible. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  original  objective  of  the  program. 

A  cutback  in  progress  now  because  of  inadequate  financing  could  mean  not  only 
decreased  nutritional  improvement  for  children  participating,  but  increased  Gov¬ 
ernment  purchases  and  storage  of  dairy  products.  The  question  is,  therefore, 
shall  we  continue  to  utilize  the  proved  mechanics  of  this  program  to  make  better 
nutrition  available  to  a  vulnerable  segment  of  our  population  through  this 
constructive  use  of  our  abundance,  or  should  we  depend  on  Government  purchase 
and  storage  programs? 

The  fact  that  the  special  milk  program  has  made  it  possible  to  move  this 
quantity  of  milk  through  normal  channels  of  trade  and  at  more  favorable  pro¬ 
ducer  prices,  adds  support  to  the  merits  of  the  program.  A  fuller  realization  of 
the  significant  contribution  the  program  is  making  toward  lessening  the  amount 
of  Government  dairy  product  purchases,  thereby  tending  to  lessen  the  threat  of 
Government-owned  products  on  the  commercial  market,  is  made  when  we  are 
mindful  of  three  basic  facts  in  the  current  dairy  picture.  No.  1 — the  estimated 
annual  excess  milk  production  over  commercial  needs  is  only  3.5  percent.  No. 
2 — it  is  axiomatic  in  our  industry  that  some  excess  production  is  needed  to  meet 
unexpected  needs.  No.  3 — the  twice  daily  harvest  of  our  production  and  the 
daily  marketing  plus  the  factor  of  perishability  intensifies  the  adverse  effect  a 
small  percentage  of  excess  has  on  the  bargaining  position  of  dairy  farmers. 
Dairy  farmers  are  very  much  aware  of  this  situation  just  as  the  purchasers  of 
their  raw  product  are  aware  of  it.  It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that  we 
would  place  great  emphasis  on  programs  such  as  the  special  milk  program  which 
has  resulted  in  a  broadening  of  the  base  of  consumption. 

Information  developed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  from  reports 
of  program  needs  in  the  various  States  shows  that  38  States  will  be  required  to 
make  revisions  in  their  programs  this  year  unless  adequate  financing  is  made 
available.  The  attached  table  gives  this  information  by  State.  The  indicated 
need  to  maintain  the  program  for  the  remainder  of  this  year  at  the  level 
desired  by  the  various  States  is  $3,378,569. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  strides  being  made  in  the  program,  the  momentum 
generated  under  the  program,  the  increasing  annual  school  enrollment,  from 
33.2  million  in  1954  to  39.1  million  in  1959,  and  the  importance  of  assurance  to 
school  officials  that  if  the  program  is  to  continue,  it  will  be  adequately  financed, 
we  support  II.R.  5413,  5414,  5430,  5433,  5487,  5600,  and  5613.  These  bills  are 
designed  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  We  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  authorize  the  expenditure  of  an  additional  $5  million  for  the  remainder  of 
this  fiscal  year  or  a  total  of  $80  million  for  the  entire  fiscal  year ;  $85  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1960;  and  $90  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1961.  We  recog¬ 
nize  that  these  are  authorizations  and  their  use  depends  on  programs  progress. 

We  again  want  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  committee  for  its  demon¬ 
strated  interest  in  this  and  other  masters  of  concern  to  dairy  farmers.  In 
their  behalf,  we  thank  you. 

(The  second  table  referred  to  above  may  be  found  on  p.  10.) 
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Number  of  outlets  participating  and  number  of  half-pints  reimbursed  November 
1957  compared  ivith  November  1958 


Number  of  outlets  participating 

Number  of  12-pints  reimbursed 

November 

1957 

November 

1958 

Percent 

increase 

November 

1957 

November 

1958 

Percent 

increase 

1, 395 
24 

1,472 

5.5 

Thousands 

3,265 

Thousands 

3,508 

7.4 

25 

4.2 

52 

54 

3.8 

412 

447 

8.5 

1, 109 

1, 355 

22.2 

1,024 

5,001 

8S5 

1,036 

1.2 

1, 435 

1,648 

14.8 

5,312 

6.2 

19, 878 

23, 854 

20.0 

933 

5.4 

1,818 

1,841 

1.3 

648 

772 

19.1 

2,059 

2,469 

19.9 

134 

141 

5.2 

543 

559 

2.9 

184 

194 

5.4 

1,  479 

1,543 

4.3 

1,193 

1,  519 

1,313 

10.1 

3,509 

4,  071 

16.0 

1,621 

186 

6.7 

2,490 

2,728 

9.6 

176 

5.7 

504 

470 

-6.7 

373 

420 

12.6 

497 

576 

15.9 

4,030 

4,586 

13.8 

14,694 

16, 065 

9.3 

1,  598 

1,813 

13.5 

4,648 

6, 044 

30.0 

2,088 

2,166 

3.7 

3,  879 

4,  426 

14.1 

1, 109 

1,156 

4.2 

2,  042 

2,386 

16.8 

1, 378 

1,500 

8.9 

2,866 

3,  381 

18.0 

931 

980 

5.3 

1,107 

1,131 

2.2 

793 

824 

3.9 

908 

959 

5.6 

975 

1,095 

2,419 

4,399 

12.3 

3,  572 

4, 438 

24.  2 

Massachusetts _ 

2,357 

2.6 

7,  837 

8,420 

7.4 

4,  210 

2,  500 

4.5 

12,  225 

13, 314 

8.9’ 

2,570 

1,031 

2, 937 
349 

2.8 

5,033 

5.933 

17.9 

1, 013 

2, 926 
326 

1.8 

2,435 

2,783 

14.3 

.4 

4,692 

5, 358 

14.2 

7.1 

420 

423 

.  7 

677 

702 

3.7 

1,307 

1,435 

9.8 

99 

129 

30.3 

227 

281 

23.8 

349 

356 

2.0 

491 

546 

11.  2 

New  Jersey _ 

1,359 

1,530 

565 

12.6 

4, 467 

5, 245 

17.4 

New  Mexico _  _ 

504 

12.1 

1,965 

2,331 

18.6 

New  York  _  _ 

4,  517 
2,003 
357 

4,658 

2,049 

386 

3.1 

19, 988 

21, 435 

7.2 

2.3 

3,337 

611 

3,  955 

18.5 

8.1 

871 

42.6 

Ohio _ 

3,341 

1,094 

3, 580 

1, 185 

7.2 

12,823 

2,332 

13, 970 

8.9 

Oklahoma _ 

8.3 

2,751 
1,380 
10, 672 

18.0 

'  775 

'821 

5.9 

1,262 

9,  728 

9.4 

4,333 

4,454 

2.8 

9.7 

Rhode  Island _ 

299 

303 

1.3 

820 

843 

2.8 

South  Carolina _ 

1,012 

446 

1,083 

491 

7.0 

1,355 

1,726 

27.4 

South  Dakota _ 

10.1 

'942 

1, 141 

21.1 

Tennessee  _ _ 

2,140 

3,226 

323 

2,238 

2,891 

338 

4.6 

4,  211 

5,008 

18.9 

Texas _ 

-10.4 

5,  784 

6,709 

515 

16.0 

Utah  _ _ _ _ 

4.6 

448 

15.0 

Vermont _ 

377 

323 

-14.3 

381 

415 

8.9 

Virginia  _ 

1,399 

1,438 

2.8 

3, 510 

4, 167 

18.7 

Virginia  Islands _ 

Washington _ 

1, 162 

1,274 

9.6 

2,708 

3,071 

1,083 

7,991 

404 

13.4 

West  Virginia _ 

'981 

l'  004 

4,  481 

2.3 

1,088 

7,335 

376 

-.5 

Wisconsin _ 

4, 333 

3.4 

8.9 

Wyoming _ _ _ 

"175 

'202 

15.4 

7.4 

Total _ 

74, 483 

78, 178 

5.0 

192, 492 

217, 682 

13.1 

Source:  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture — March  1959. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  am  Patrick  B.  Healy.  I  am  the  assistant  secretary 
of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  with  officers  at  1731  I 
Street. 

The  Federation  is  a  national  farm  commodity  organization,  the 
oldest  and  largest  of  its  type  and  is  representative  of  milk  producers 
located  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

Our  interest  is  solely  in  milk.  Therefore,  we  are  appreciative  of 
this  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  committee  and  to  discuss  the  special 
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milk  program  for  children,  because  it  is  in  our  minds  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  most  important  programs  which  deals  with  milk  and 
its  products  and  its  effect  upon  farmers  and  farm  income. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  program  as  it  was  developed  by 
this  committee,  approved  by  the  Congress,  and  put  into  operation  is 
doing  the  job  that  was  expected  of  it. 

It  is,  also,  important  to  note  that  the  job  is  only  half  done.  There 
are  only  one-half  of  the  children  in  this  country  who  are  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  program  who  have  as  yet  come  under  it. 

During  the  last  year  we  put  about  2  billion  half -pints  of  milk  into 
use,  into  consumption  in  schools  and  child  care  centers  and  summer 
camps.  It  is  expected  that  the  program  can  grow  to  a  substantia] 
extent  beyond  that  2  billion  half-pints  of  milk. 

There  are  in  this  country  about  39  million  children  of  an  age  to 
participate  and  there  are  only  about  20  million  children  that  are 
participating  today.  Therefore,  we  think  it  is  quite  important  for 
|  the  Congress  to  provide  funds  so  that  these  additional  children  can 
be  brought  into  the  program  as  the  States  make  the  program  avail¬ 
able  to  them. 

We  think  it  is  also  important  to  note  that  what  we  are  asking  for 
herej  and  what  the  legislation  which  is  before  this  committee  asks 
for  is  not  that  the  Department  spend  so  much  money  but  only  that 
so  much  money  be  available  for  spending,  should  the  program  require¬ 
ments  dictate  its  spending. 

We  have  this  surplus  production  which  is  not  great.  About  3 y2 
percent  of  the  total  milk  production  last  year.  We  think  it  is  very 
important  to  utilize  this  abundance,  this  surplus  of  milk  in  some  way, 
where  it  can  benefit  other  than  the  people  who  produce  it. 

We  think  that  programs  such  as  this  school  milk  program  can  be 
developed  which  will  make  this  milk  immediately  available  through 
commercial  channels  to  people  who  really  need  it,  and  if  it  can  be 
that,  certainly  no  bad  can  be  said  of  it. 

Therefore,  we  are  here  making  an  appeal  for  an  additional  $5 
million  this  year  to  raise  the  top  authorized  limit  of  expenditure  to 
$80  million,  $85  million  next  year  and  $90  million  the  following  year. 

We  are  right  now  faced  with  a  definite  need  for  about  $3%  mil- 
|  lion  to  keep  the  program  going. 

The  program  has  been  advancing  year  after  year  after  year.  There¬ 
fore,  we  can  safely  assume  that  we  will  need  an  additional  $5  mil¬ 
lion  for  at  least  each  of  the  next  2  years.  Otherwise,  we  are  faced 
during  those  2  years  with  another  emergency  hearing  just  as  we  have 
here  today  to  keep  some  program  from  stopping. 

Therefore,  we  think  it  is  important  to  consider  longer  than  just 
this  current  year. 

Mr.  Poage.  May  I  ask  you,  in  that  connection,  if  we  authorized 
$85  million  next  year,  would  the  effect  of  that  be  to  turn  this  subject 
over  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  No,  I  do  not  believe  so.  Are  you  talking  about  this 
problem  of  exceeding  the  borrowing  authority  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

Mr.  IIealy.  Well,  I  guess  that  is  right.  There  is  some  relation 
there. 
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Mr  Poage.  That  is  exactly  what  is  being  advocated. 

Mr.  Healy.  You  mean  to  turn  this  over  to  direct  appropriations 
each  year  instead  of  using  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds . 

Mr.  Poage.  No,  no.  I  mean  those  who  are  advocating  changes  in 
the  rules  so  that  all  measures  that  authorize  additional  borrowings 

come  to  the  Appropriations  Committee.  , 

The  Chairman.  This  would  also  apply  to  the  distribution  of  sur- 
plus  commodities. 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes.  T  „  ,  .  £ 

Mir.  Mealy.  It  perhaps  would.  I  think,  too,  that  this  morning 
there  was  some  question  about  taking  this  out  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  appropriations. 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes,  there  was.  . 

Mr.  Healy.  And  making  it  a  part  of  the  regular  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  budget.  But  we  look  upon  this  program  as  a  part  of  the 
farm  program,  a  part  which  does  benefit  children  and  lightly  so.  But 
no  farm  program  is  just  one  program.  It  is  not  just  a  price  supports 
program.  It  is  a  price  supports  program  and  utilization  program  of 
all  sorts. 

And,  certainly,  we  would  continue  to  advocate  that  those  utiliza¬ 
tion  programs  which  are  vital  to  the  basic  price  supports  program— 
they  are  the  parts  which  make  it  work — be  kept  together  so  that  they 
are  subject  to  review  by  this  Committee  of  Agriculture  from  which 
emanates  the  price  supports  program.  Therefore,  anything  that 
would  take  away  from  this  committee  the  review  and  authorization 
of  funds  for  these  programs  which  are  affiliated  with  or  tied  to  the 
price  supports  program,  we  would  think  would  be  wrong. 

Mr.  Poage.  Because  of  the  threat  of  such  changes  and  they  have 


some  support  in  many  high  places,  might  it  not  be  well  to  confine  any 
additional  authorization  we  make  at  this  time  to  this  year — that  we 
might  require  that  next  year  the  matter  be  brought  back  before  us  for 
review?  Whereas  if  we  passed  legislation  that  authorized  increased 
appropriations  or  increased  expenditures,  in  additional  and  future 
years  it  would  simply  be  handing  control  over  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  that  is,  it  would  be  handing  this  program  to  them. 

Mr.  Healy.  I  think,  on  the  other  hand,  what  you  would  be  doing 
is  giving  assurance  to  the  States  which  must  develop  these  programs, 
and  must  go  out  and  work  with  their  local  school  officials. 

Mr.  Poage.  How  do  you  give  that  assurance  when  you  simply 
authorize  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  make  available  that  much 
money,  and  they  can  make  that  much  available,  or  make  any  lesser 
amount  available,  if  they  want  to.  You  give  them  the  full  control  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  Healy.  But  by  so  doing  have  you  not  permitted  the  Congress, 
of  which  the  Appropriations  Committee  is  a  part,  to  support  such 
funds  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  All  we  do  is  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  that  much 
money.  Then  they  can  spend  that  much  or  any  part  of  it  they  want  to. 
As  I  see  it,  in  future  years — please  do  not  misunderstand — I  see  the 
desirability  and  the  necessity  of  providing  the  funds  for  the  year 
1959 — and  so  far  as  I  can  see  we  will  probably  need  additional  funds 
in  1960  and  probably  more  in  1961.  But  if  this  committee  is  to  divest 
itself  of  supervision  over  the  year  1960  and  the  year  1961,  then  it  seems 
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to  me  that  from  what  you  have  already  said  that  we  better  do  this 
thing  one  step  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Quie.  Will  you  yield  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

Mr.  Quie.  As  I  understand  it,  the  money  comes  from  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  borrowing  authority,  we  not  only  authorize 
the  expenditure  but  it  is  up  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  use 
as  much  of  these  funds  as  they  deem  necessary  to  promote  the  program, 
but  if  we  take  the  program  out  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
then  it  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  Poage.  May  I  speak  off  the  record  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

( Discussion  off  the  record. ) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Healy,  in  view  of  the  situation  we  have  at  the 
moment,  do  you  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  authorize  the  $5  million 
for  1959  and  take  no  action  at  the  present  time  for  1960  and  1961  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  No,  sir,  I  do  not.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  position  of 
'  this  proposed  resolution  which  Mr.  Poage  mentioned  off  the  record, 
but  since  we  do  not  have  it  I  think  that  the  committee  should  make 
available  to  the  States  sufficient  assurance  that  they  can  go  on  and 
make  their  plans,  develop  plans  so  that  this  program  can  be  made 
available  to  the  other  one-half  of  the  children  of  our  Nation  who  just 
do  not  participate  right  now.  And  they  cannot  do  that  just  on  a  year- 
to-year  basis.  They  have  got  to  know  that  next  year  they  will  be 
able  to  increase  their  use  of  these  funds  7  or  8  percent. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  by  next  year  the  condition  will  be  somewhat 
different. 

I  am  willing  to  go  along  with  you  even  if  we  did  not  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  problem. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  This  program  can  be  justified.  And  in  fairness  to 
the  children  who  are  not  now  receiving  the  benefits  we  want  this 
program  continued  and  expanded. 

You  heard  it  stated  here  this  morning  that  the  attitude  of  the  De¬ 
partment  is  against  further  expansion.  I  did  not  realize  the  Depart¬ 
ment  had  already  notified  the  States  that  they  would  be  short  of 
|  funds. 

In  that  situation  I  feel  that  in  order  to  discharge  my  duty  I  want 
to  vote  to  authorize  an  additional  $5  million  so  that  I  will  know  they 
have  the  money  to  do  the  job.  I  think  it  would  be  less  complicated  if 
we  did  that. 

Mr.  Healy.  Certainly,  that  is  the  pressing  problem  right  now,  be¬ 
cause  what  we  heard  this  morning  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding 
there  will  be  no  reimbursements  or  returns  from  these  States  which 
do  not  use  what  they  have  been  alloted,  because  they  do  not  know  how 
much  of  that  they  will  not  use  until  after  June.  And  then,  of  course, 
it  would  be  too  late  to  put  it  back. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  are  one  or  two  things 
about  this  that  we  have  overlooked.  I  think  the  impression  is  being 
put  into  this  record  that  a  certain  number  of  children  are  not  getting 
milk.  That  is  not  correct.  They  are  supplied  milk  through  the  regu¬ 
lar  school  milk  program. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Jennings.  They  are  not  supplied  milk,  are  they  ?  If  they  do 
not  get  a  class  A  type  meal  they  are  not  getting  milk  with  it.  If  they 
get  a  class  A  type  meal,  then  this  program  provides  that  4  cents  will 
be  provided. 

If  they  are  getting  a  class  C  type  meal,  then  only  3  cents  is  provided. 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes,  sir.  Actually,  there  are  two  programs  involved 
here. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Sure. 

Mr.  Healy.  There  is  a  school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Through  which  they  get  nothing. 

Mr.  Healy.  Through  which  they  must  get  milk. 

Mr.  Jennings.  They  may  get  milk. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  They  must  get  milk. 

Mr.  Jennings.  No,  sir,  not  under  a  class  A  and  class  C  program. 
Under  the  class  A  program  they  do  get  milk,  but  under  the  other 
program  they  do  not  get  milk.  They  have  two  types. 

The  Chairman.  We  still  reach  only  about  one-half  of  the  children 
under  this  program  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes,  sir.  But  this  legislation  that  we  are  talking  about 
now  is  over  and  above  the  school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  Jennings.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  school  lunch  program  in  which  milk  is  served. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Healy.  With  a  class  A  meal. 

Mr.  Jennings.  With  a  class  A  meal.  As  long  as  you  make  that 
distinction  you  are  stating  it  correctly. 

Mr.  Healy.  Then  if  additional  milk  is  served  at  that  meal,  then 
that  comes  out  of  that  program.  If  there  is  an  additional  service  of 
milk  at  some  other  time  during  the  school  day  that  comes  out  of  this 
program.  But  the  two  programs  are  separate  and  apart. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Wait  just  a  minute.  Let  us  go  back  to  what  we 
started  out  to  do.  We  set  out  to  make  available  to  the  school  children 
a  second  glass  of  milk. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  It  was  a  disposal  program,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Healy.  Partly,  yes. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Well,  let  us  not  quibble  about  that.  It  was  a  dis¬ 
posal  program. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentlemen,  as  well  as  the  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  at  the  time  it  was  inaugurated,  felt  that  the  people  in  the  States 
who  were  handling  the  school  lunch  programs  had  to  make  milk 
available  in  that  program  before  they  could  get  money  out  of  this 
extra  special  milk  program,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  All  right.  So  it  does  not  necessarily  hold  true 
that  X  number  of  children  are  not  getting  milk  with  their  school 
lunches,  as  was  put  in  the  record  this  morning. 

Mr.  Healy.  No,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  That  is  right.  It  is  true  that  they  may  not  be 
getting  a  second  or  third  glass  of  milk,  is  that  not  right  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  have  some  figures  that  may  help.  There  are  about 
80,000  schools  in  this  program  that  we  are  talking  about  today.  There 
are  60  some  thousand  schools  in  the  school  lunch  program. 
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The  other  program  with  which  milk  is  served. 

And  they  are  not  necessarily  the  same  schools.  Some  of  them  are 
and  some  are  not. 

This  program  is  actually  putting  more  milk  into  more  schools  than 
the  school  lunch  program  is. 

Mr.  Abernetiiy.  They  were  designed,  and  the  people  who  car¬ 
ried  on  the  school  lunch  programs  were  told  that  if  they  did  not  serve 
milk  in  the  beginning  that  they  could  not  get  any  of  this  commodity. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  So  it  was  a  disposal  program. 

How  many  children  in  America  are  getting  school  lunches?  Let 
us  talk  about  the  whole  number. 

Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Post  tells  me  there  are  12  million  children  in  the 
school  lunch  program,  out  of  about  39  million  that  are  eligible. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  $5  million  or  $25  million  extra  would  not  be 
enough  to  make  available  that  extra  glass  of  milk  to  all  of  the  school 
(children  of  America,  would  it? 

Mr.  Healy.  No.  but  that  is  what  is  necessary  to  keep  the  program 
and  expanding  at  this  time  in  order  to  eventually  give  them  an  extra 
glass  of  milk. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  How  much  did  the  school  milk  program  expand 
percentagewise  in  1958  over  1957  ? 

The  Chairman.  The  record  shows  that. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  About  what  percent? 

Mr.  Healy.  13.1. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  How  much  did  it  expand  in  1957  over  1956  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  22  percent. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  What  was  that  in  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Well,  in  dollars  we  spent  in  1958,  66.3  million. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  All  right,  how  much  in  1957  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  $60.5  million. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  What  did  we  spend  in  1956  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  In  1956,  $45.9  million. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  It  had  not  got  rolling  yet. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  This  point  was  made  that  there  would  be  an  in- 
I  crease  of  12.1  percent  in  1959  over  1958  under  it,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Healy.  13.1, 1  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  And  still  that  would  not  take  up  the  full  $75 
million  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  No,  no,  wait  a  minute. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  You  can  figure  it  out.  I  figured  it  out  this  morn¬ 
ing.  You  have  $8,020,000  of  your  authorization  unused  in  1958  which 
would  be  made  available  to  the  program  next  year. 

Mr.  Healy.  They  estimate  that  they  will  spend  $74.3  million  this 
year,  which  is  12.1  expenditure.  The  States  have  estimated  that  in 
order  to  continue  the  program  at  its  current  rate,  through  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year,  they  will  have  to  expend,  well,  78.3, 1  think  it  is,  which 
amounts  to  something  over  13  percent.  There  may  be  point  of  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  numbers  but  these  States  are  faced  right  now  with  either 
cutting  these  programs  back  or  knowing  very  quickly  that  they  can 
go  ahead  with  them. 
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Mr.  Abernethy.  How  do  they  handle  this  program?  Are  they  re¬ 
imbursed  ?  Somebody  said  4  cents  a  glass  for  this  extra  milk. 

Mr.  Healy.  They  get  reimbursed  4  cents  for  some  types  and  3  cents 
for  some  others. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Let  us  take  the  3-cent.  type.  How  much  do  they 
pay  for  that  milk  per  glass  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  It  varies  according  to  the  area,  but  it  is  somewhere 
around  5,  6, 7  cents. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Let  us  take  6  cents.  The  Government  is  reim¬ 
bursed  for  3  cents.  So  that  makes  the  cost  to  the  Government  3  cents 
and  to  the  State  3  cents.  If  we  spent  3  more  cents  per  glass,  the  local 
areas  have  got  to  advance  3  more  cents,  haven’t  they  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Somebody  has  to. 

Mr.  Healy.  The  schoolchildren  pay  more — more  children  pay  the 
same. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  The  money  that  is  made  available  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  does  not  defray  the  whole  cost  of  this  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Not  at  all.  That  is  why,  Mr.  Abernethy,  we  think 
it  is  such  a  good  program.  The  Federal  Government  is  not  picking 
up  all  of  the  checks  for  the  utilization  of  this  milk.  We  think  that 
is  a  part  of  what  is  good  about  it. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Jones.  If  I  may  interrupt,  can  you  answer  the  question  about 
the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  milk  in  the  various  States — what 
is  the  lowest  butterfat  content  that  is  permissible  in  any  State? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  believe  3.25. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  is  the  highest? 

Mr.  Healy.  Well,  it  goes  all  the  way  up — I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  State  regulation  which  calls  for  much  over  3.5,  but  milk,  gen¬ 
erally,  averages  about  3.7  or  3.8,  as  it  is  distributed. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  mean,  in  other  words,  or,  rather,  you  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  there  are  many  dairies  that  are  selling  milk  that  exceeds 
the  minimum  requirements  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  do? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes. 

Mr.  Jones.  There  are  some  places  that  are  complaining  because 
of  the  competitive  feature,  some  of  this  milk  being  sold  to  the  school 
lunch  program  is  below  the  State  standard.  That  violates  the  law, 
does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  It  would,  also,  violate  this  school  milk  regulation. 

Mr.  J ones.  It  violates  both  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  want  to  get  this  for  the  record.  You  say  that  the 
minimum  requirements,  so  far  as  you  know,  in  any  State  is  3.25? 

Mr.  Healy.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  is  the  highest  minimum  in  any  State  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  do  not  know — I  do  not  know.  I  can’t  supply  it  for 
the  record  but  I  think  it  would  be  3.5. 

Mr.  Qtjie.  Will  you  yield? 

Mr.  Jones.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Quie.  I  am  quite  sure  that  California  has  a  4-percent  require¬ 
ment  which  is  the  highest. 

Mr.  Jones.  That  is  what  I  was  thinking.  That  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  get  at.  What  I  cannot  figure  out  is  this :  If  we  are  going  to  get  into 
this  Federal  program  and  we  are  to  feed  them  milk,  let  us  feed  them 
the  same  milk  everywhere  and  make  the  requirements  the  same, 
instead  of  where  we  come  to  the  point  that  they  sell  milk  that 
is  low  in  butterfat,  so  that  we  would  not  be  taking  everything  out  of 
the  milk.  That  is  where  you  created  the  whole  surplus  by  taking 
it  out.  You  created  a  surplus  of  butter  and  dried  milk.  If  you  sold 
the  fluid  milk  as  is,  if  you  had  had  done  that,  we  would  not  have  any 
of  this  problem  that  we  have  today. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Quie.  When  we  were  talking  about  the  percentages,  I  noticed 
in  Mr.  Healy’s  statement  that  this  year  the  number  of  schools  partici¬ 
pating  increased  5  percent  over  last  year,  which  was  7  percent  over 
fthe  year  before. 

When  you  were  talking  about  the  13  percent,  was  that  the  number 
of  children  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  The  amount  of  the  milk. 

Mr.  Quie.  You  said  one-half  of  the  job  was  done.  Do  you  think 
we  will  ever  get  the  whole  job  done  where  every  child  will  receive 
milk  under  this  program  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  I  would  not  think  so.  I  certainly  would  think  that 
we  should  provide  encouragement  to  work  toward  that  end. 

Mr.  Quie.  Do  you  think  that  the  percentage  of  increase  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  some  time  as  we  have  seen  it  now,  or  it  will  level  off  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  It  certainly  should  continue. 

Mr.  Quie.  Does  the  Milk  Producers  Federation  have  a  program  to 
encourage  the  schools  to  get  into  this  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  We  have  two  men  in  the  field  who  spend  considerable 
time  working  on  it.  What  we  have  discovered  is  that  people  do  not 
understand  this.  The  people  in  the  markets,  and  the  school  officials 
and  the  farmers  and  the  dairy  people  become  a  little  perturbed  at  each 
other.  And  if  we  can  send  somebody  in  to  straighten  it  out,  it  helps. 
.We  have  helped  in  a  considerable  number  of  these  programs.  And 
Iwe  will  continue  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Quie.  It  would  help  if  the  school  people  would  know  that  some 
sort  of  a  program  would  encourage  the  use  of  fluid  milk  in  the 
school — that  would  be  wise  over  a  long  period  of  time,  even  if  there 
should  be  absolutely  no  overproduction. 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  correct.  That  is  why  I  suggested  earlier  that 
it  is  important  for  them  to  know  that  there  is  continued  room  for  de¬ 
velopment  in  the  program,  and  not  to  have  it  on  just  a  year-to-year 
basis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Quie,  we  participated  with  it  in  order 
to  encourage  this  program  with  the  new  Holland  Steel  Co.  in  the 
development  of  a  one-half  hour  moving  picture  which  we  are  sending 
around  to  the  television  stations,  to  every  place,  explaining  just  how 
this  program  can  be  put  into  operation  in  a  community  and  what  the 
benefits  of  the  program  are. 

Mr.  Quie.  Many  school  authorities  look  askance  at  the  idea  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  schools.  In  the  Twin  Cities  schools  they  allow  the 
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milk  companies  to  come  in  and  show  educational  movies  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  their  own  products,  which  is  the  only  agricultural  product  that 
is  allowed  to  come  in  and  advertise  in  the  schools,  that  is  done  real¬ 
izing  the  great  nutritional  value  of  it  as  a  food. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  McIntire.  Do  you  think  that  the  limitation  is  one  of  edu¬ 
cation?  Are  there  other  limiting  factors? 

Mr.  Healy.  Of  course,  I  think  there  must  be  some  impetus  of  out¬ 
side  money.  That  is  No.  1.  . 

No.  2,  certainly,  is  education  among  the  local  school  othcials. 

Most  of  the  State  school  officials,  I  think  the  leaders  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  for  each  State,  are  well  aware  of  the  program,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  38  States  have  gone  over  their  allotments, 
but  the  main  need  for  education  is  locally.  School  principals  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  take  on  one  more  administrative  job  of  collecting  this  money 
and  putting  it  to  use. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Where  they  do  have  school  lunch  programs  already^ 
in  effect,  I  suppose  it  is  easier  to  implement  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Healy.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McIntire.  In  other  areas,  where  there  are  no  school  lunch  pro¬ 
grams  it  would  be  somewhat  different  ? 

Mr.  Healy.  Where  there  are  none,  it  is  something  brand  new  and 
something  which  they  are  reluctant  to  go  into,  because  mostly  they  are 
fearful  of  an  administrative  chore  that  is  not  theirs. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Does  this  occur  more  in,  you  might  say,  the  rural 
school  districts  than  in  the  metropolitan  school  districts? 

Mr.  Healy.  No,  I  think — I  know  it  does  occur  more  in  the  urban 
areas.  This  reluctance  to  assume  the  job. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Healy,  for  your  statement. 

Mr.  Healy.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  go  into  executive  session. 

(The  following  letter  has  been  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  and 
without  objection  by  the  chairman  is  included  in  the  record:) 

Statement  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  Reference  to  Bills 

To  Extend  and  Increase  the  Funds  Avaiable  to  the  Special  School  Mxlk^ 

Program,  From  Otie  M.  Reed,  Washington  Representative,  National  Cream-" 

eries  Association 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  National  Creameries  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  supported  the  special  school  milk  program  and  the  military  milk  pro¬ 
gram  ever  since  they  were  conceived  some  years  ago  by  the  late  Honorable 
August  H.  Andresen,  of  Minnesota. 

The  special  school  milk  program  is  one  in  which,  to  my  knowledge,  all  of  the 
dairy  associations  have  been  agreed,  and  I  am  sure  they  wish  to  see  the  program 
continued  and  its  full  potentialities  realized. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  problem  that  faces  the  Congress  in  connection  with 
this  program  is  not  that  of  determining  the  degree  of  support  among  dairy 
organizations  and  general  farm  organizations,  inasmuch  as  all  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  of  the  matter  is  concerned,  support  this  program 
and  desire  to  see  it  continued.  Rather,  if  there  are  any  problems  involved  in 
these  fluid  milk  programs,  they  might  well  center  around  the  determination 
as  to  how  far  and  how  broad  the  scope  of  the  programs  should  be. 

Accordingly,  in  the  remainder  of  this  memorandum,  we  shall  address  our¬ 
selves  to  certain  facts  as  to  the  current  scope  of  operations  and  related  factors. 

Programs  for  the  expansion  of  fluid  milk  now  current  under  existing  law 
are  (1)  the  expansion  of  consumption  involved  in  the  regular  school  lunch  pro- 
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gram  authorized  by  the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  (2)  the  special  school  milk 
program,  and  (3)  the  military  milk  program,  the  latter  two  being  authorized 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  In  calendar  year 
1958,  these  three  programs  accounted  for  the  following  volumes  of  milk: 


Pounds 

1.  Special  school  milk _  1,  097,  000,  000 

2.  National  school  lunch  milk _  1,  006,  000,  000 

3.  Military  milk _  600,  000,  000 


Total _  2,  703, 000,  000 


During  calendar  year  1958,  the  total  volume  of  milk  equivalent  taken  off  the 
commercial  market  through  the  price-support  program  for  manufactured  dairy 
products  (butter  and  cheese)  amounted  to  3.6  billion  pounds  in  the  form  of 
butter  and  80.3  million  pounds  in  the  form  of  cheese,  for  a  total  of  3,756,300,000 
pounds  milk  equivalent.  Total  offtake  in  terms  of  milk  equivalent  of  fluid  milk, 
butter  and  cheese  in  1958  therefore  amounted  to  6,459,300,000  pounds  milk 
equivalent. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  in  relation  to  the  school  milk  and  military 
milk  programs  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that,  in  1958,  the  volume  under  such 
^programs  was  72  percent  of  the  volume  of  milk  removed  from  the  commercial 
^market  under  the  price-support  purchase  program  in  the  form  of  butter  and 
cheese,  and  represented  42  percent  of  the  milk  equivalent  removed  from  com¬ 
mercial  marketing  channels  under  both  the  price-support  program  and  fluid  milk 
programs. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  considerations  relative  to  the  current  scope  of 
the  program,  which  indicates  a  very  significant  increase  in  consumption  of  milk 
at  schools  by  schoolchildren  and  additional  milk  consumption  by  the  Armed 
Forces,  it  is  to  be  recognized  that  producers  of  fluid  milk  for  distribution  as 
fluid  milk  in  cities  and  municipalities  of  the  United  States  also  make  very  sig¬ 
nificant  economic  gains. 

The  gains  to  fluid  milk  producers  from  the  general  price-support  program 
for  manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat  are  in  themselves  quite  significant.  In 
most  of  the  fluid  milk  markets  of  the  country,  prices  paid  fluid  milk  market 
producers  for  milk  used  in  fluid  form  (class  I  as  it  is  commonly  called),  are 
based  on  the  price  received  by  producers  for  manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat 
and  the  products  thereof.  Thus,  any  gains  in  prices  at  which  manufacturing 
milk  and  butterfat  producers  are  able  to  sell  their  product  which  is  attributable 
to  the  price-support  program,  and  these  are  significant  price  gains,  also  are 
reflected  in  fluid  milk  prices  to  fluid  milk  market  producers. 

In  addition  to  the  gains  derived  from  the  price-support  program  for  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  and  butterfat,  there  is  a  very  important  price  enhancement  to 
fluid  milk  producers  as  a  result  of  this  program.  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
fact  that  milk  from  fluid  milk  market  producers  which  ordinarily  would  not  be 
sold  as  fluid  milk  at  fluid  milk  prices,  but  would  be  sold  by  the  fluid  milk  mar- 
Iket  producers  as  manufacturing  milk  surplus  to  the  sales  of  their  milk  as  fluid 
"milk,  becomes  reclassified  from  the  manufacturing  milk  class  to  the  fluid  milk 
class  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the  program. 

As  you  no  doubt  know,  in  fluid  milk  markets  it  is  the  common  thing  for  milk 
to  be  sold  to  milk  handlers  and  distributors  on  the  basis  of  the  use  the  handlers 
or  distributors  make  of  the  milk  delivered  to  them  by  fluid  milk  producers. 
.  Milk  sold  by  the  handler  or  distributor  as  fluid  milk  to  consumers  and  con¬ 
sumer  outlets  is  classified  as  class  I  milk,  and  commands  the  highest  price. 
Milk  which  is  in  excess  of  sales  to  consumers  and  consumer  outlets  as  fluid  milk 
is  sold  for  use  in  manufactured  dairy  products,  such  as  ice  cream,  butter,  cheese, 
evaporated  milk,  condensed  milk,  and  the  like.  Milk  sold  for  manufacturing 
milk  commands  the  lowest  price.  This,  briefly,  describes  the  classified  price 
system  of  pricing  milk  delivered  to  handlers  or  distributors  in  fluid  milk 
markets. 

Thus,  for  each  hundredweight  of  milk  which  the  fluid  milk  programs  under 
review  in  this  statement  are  responsible  for  moving  from  the  manufacturing  class 
to  the  fluid  milk  class  (class  I),  the  fluid  milk  market  producers  receive  the 
higher  fluid  milk  or  class  I  price  for  such  milk,  rather  than  the  price  for  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  which  they  would  have  received  had  not  the  fluid  milk  programs 
encouraged  its  use  as  fluid  milk  rather  than  its  use  as  manufacturing  milk,  which 
would  have  been  the  case  in  the  absence  of  the  programs. 
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The  <*ains  derived  from  selling  the  milk  in  higher  classes  than  would  have  been 
the  case  in  the  absence  of  these  programs  is  very  significant,  indeed.  A  rough 
measure  of  these  gains  is  made  possible  by  comparison  of  the  average  prices  paid 
producers  by  fluid  milk  handlers  or  distributors  for  milk  for  city  distribution, 
as  compared  to  average  prices  received  by  manufacturing  milk  producers  for 

The  measure  of  gain  is  stated  in  the  preceding  sentence  to  be  rough  due  to  the 
fact  that  in  order  to  measure  the  precise  gains  to  fluid  milk  market  producers 
under  this  program,  it  would  be  necessary  to  compare  sales  under  the  several 
fluid  milk  programs  (special  school  milk,  national  school  lunch  milk,  and  military 
milk)  in  each  market  where  such  programs  are  in  operation  with  the  prices 
of  class  I  (fluid)  milk  prevailing  in  such  markets  and  the  prices  for  manufac¬ 
turing  milk.  Such  tedious  computation  of  precise  gains  involves  analysis  of  a 
great  deal  of  data  which  is  not  available  to  this  office,  and  which  would  serve 
no  useful  purpose  in  this  presentation  of  the  matter. 

It  suffices  to  say  that,  in  1958,  the  U.S.  average  price  paid  by  distributors 
or  handlers  for  fluid  milk  for  distribution  to  city  consumers  as  fluid  milk  was 
$5.42  per  hundredweight,  whereas  the  U.S.  average  price  received  by  manufactur¬ 
ing  milk  producers  was  $2.87  per  hundredweight.  Both  prices  quoted  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence  have  been  adjusted  to  3.5  percent  butterfat  content.  Thus,  the 
spread  between  these  prices  is  $2.55  per  hundredweight.  This  figure,  $2.55  pern 
hundredweight,  represents  the  amount  per  hundredweight,  on  the  average® 
which  fluid  milk  market  producers  gain  from  these  milk  programs,  on  eacW 
hundredweight  of  fluid  milk  used  in  these  programs. 

It  appears  to  us  that,  with  this  record  of  gains  in  consumption  at  schools  by 
schoolchildren,  together  with  the  demonstrably  large  per  hundredweight  gains 
to  fluid  milk  market  producers,  the  Congress  has  before  it  proof  of  the  efficacy 
of  these  programs. 

It  further  appears  that,  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  only  real  problem  re¬ 
maining  to  the  Congress  is  that  of  determining  how  much,  if  any,  the  programs 
should  be  expanded  and  broadened  in  scope.  This  is  a  question  respecting  which 
we  regret  to  say  we  do  not  have  available  the  information  to  enable  us  to  advise 
the  Congress  in  this  phase  of  the  matter. 

It  would  be  our  opinion  that,  if  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  officials 
who  administer  these  milk  programs  believe  that  they  can  further  expand  the 
programs  and  broaden  their  scope  without  reducing  regular  commercial  sales 
of  fluid  milk,  then  the  programs  should  be  extended.  The  ultimate  limits  of 
expansion  and  scope  of  the  programs  seem  to  us  to  depend  upon  the  findings 
of  the  officials  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  respect  to  these  matters, 
and  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  would  be  quite  inclined  to  accept  their 
judgment  in  the  matter.  Here,  of  course,  we  are  not  ourselves  dealing  with 
budgetary  considerations,  but  solely  with  the  matter  of  desirable  expansion 
and  scope  in  the  physical  terms  of  expanding  the  amount  of  milk  that  would  be 
sold  in  fluid  form  without  going  beyond  the  saturation  point  and  causing  reduc¬ 
tions  in  regular  commercial  sales  of  fluid  milk. 

In  closing,  may  we  state  it  as  our  considered  opinion  that  these  programs^ 
have  materially  increased  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  on  the  part  of  children 
at  schools  and  on  the  part  of  the  military,  and  they  also  have  resulted  in  very 
significant,  economic  gains  on  the  part  of  fluid  milk  market  producers.  As  to 
further  expansion  of  the  programs  and  broadening  their  scope,  we  will  depend 
upon  the  good  judgment  of  the  Congress  after  it  reviews  the  testimony  in 
connection  with  this  phase  of  the  matter  that  is  furnished  by  the  officials  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  who  are  charged  with  the  administration  of 
these  programs. 

Respectfully  submitted. 


(Whereupon,  at  2 :40  p.m.,  the  committee  went  into  executive  ses¬ 
sion.) 
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fiscal  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961  under  the  special  milk  program _  4 

H.R.  5613.  A  bill  to  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  chil¬ 
dren _  4 

H.R.  5932.  A  bill  to  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  chil¬ 
dren  _  4 

Statement  of — 

Allen,  Harvey,  past  president,  American  School  Food  Service  Associ¬ 
ation _  28 

Bickel,  George,  editor,  Rocky  Mountain  Union  Farmer,  Denver, 

Colo _  17 

Humphrey,  Hon.  Hubert  H.,  U.S.  Senator  from  Minnesota _  26 

Kastenmeier,  Hon.  Robert  W.,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 

State  of  Wisconsin _  25 

Langen,  Hon.  Odin,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Ninth 

District  of  the  State  of  Minnesota _  27 

McGovern,  Hon.  George  S.,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the 

Ik  First  District  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota _  25 

Meyer,  Hon.  William  H.,  a  Representative  in  Congress,  at  large,  from 

the  State  of  Vermont _  24 

Nelsen,  Hon.  Ancher,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Second 

District  of  the  State  of  Minnesota _  27 

Norton,  E.  M.,  secretary,  National  Milk  Producers  Federation _  35 

Wells,  Oris  V.,  Administrator,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture;  accompanied  by  Martin  D.  Garber, 
Director,  Food  Distribution  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  Howard  P.  Davis,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service _  5 

Additional  data  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  by — - 
Department  of  Agriculture: 

Advancement  of  funds,  fiscal  year  1959  (table) _  18 

Number  of  schools  and  child-care  institutions  participating,  fiscal 

year  1959  (table) _  23 

Situation  of  funds  availabilitv  for  special  milk  program,  fiscal  vear 

1958-59 _ _ ....  15 

Johnson,  Hon.  Lester  R.: 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Washington,  D.C.,  letter  of 

May  26,  1959 _  38 

Council  of  Chief  of  State  School  Officers,  Washington,  D.C.,  letter 
of  May  20,  1959 _  28 
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WEDNESDAY,  MAY  20,  1959 

House  of  Representatives, 

Subcommittee  on  Dairy  and  Poultry 

of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met  pursuant  to  notice  at  10:30  a.m.,  in  room 
1  1308,  New  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Lester  R.  Johnson  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Johnson,  Thompson,  Hagen,  Mclntire, 
Dixon,  Quie,  and  Pirnie. 

Also  present:  Representative  Merwin  Coad  (Iowa). 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

We  have  under  consideration  today  a  group  of  bills.  Among  them 
are  S.  1289,  by  Senator  Humphrey  of  Minnesota,  which  has  passed 
the  Senate,  and  some  13  other  bills  introduced  by  Members  of  Congress. 

(S.  1289,  introduced  by  Senator  Humphrey;  H.R.  5248,  by  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Wisconsin;  H.R.  5408,  by  Mr.  Kastenmeier;  H.R.  5413, 
by  Mr.  Laird;  H.R.  5414,  by  Mr.  Langen;  H.R.  5430,  by  Mr.  Nelsen; 
H.R.  5433,  by  Mr.  Quie;  H.R.  5487,  by  Mr.  Andersen  of  Minnesota; 
H.R.  5600,  by  Mr.  McGovern;  H.R.  5604,  by  Mr.  Meyer;  H.R.  1938, 
by  Mr.  Quie;  H.R.  5613,  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Missouri;  H.R.  3197,  by 
Air.  Quie;  and  H.R.  5932,  bv  Mr.  Laird,  are  as  follows:) 

[S.  1289,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

AN  ACT  To  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  children 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
|  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478 
(72  Stat.  276),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $78,000,000,  and  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  there¬ 
after,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in 
nonprofit  schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery 
schools,  child  care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  non¬ 
profit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children.” 

Passed  the  Senate  April  30,  1959. 

Attest: 

Felton  M.  Johnston,  Secretary. 


[H.R.  1938,  86th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.] 

A  BILL  To  provide  a  permanent  extension  of  the  special  school  milk  program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameiica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  478,  Eighty- 
fifth  Congress  (72  Stat.  276),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  in  the  period”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “for  each  fiscal  year”, 
and  by  striking  out  the  words  “and  ending  June  30,  1961,”. 
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[H.R.  3197,  86th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.] 

A  BILL  To  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  children 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478 
(72  Stat.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  not 
to  exceed  $85,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
be  used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in  nonprofit 
schools  of  high-school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery  schools, 
child-care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  in¬ 
stitutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children.” 


[H.R.  5248,  86th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.] 

A  BILL  To  increase  the  authorized  maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  years  1959, 1960,  and  1961  under  the 

special  milk  program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478 
(72  Stat.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  1 
July  1,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,  and  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  there-* 
after,  not  to  exceed  $85,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in 
nonprofit  schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery 
schools,  child  care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  non¬ 
profit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children.” 


[H.R.  5408,  86th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.] 

A  BILL  To  increase  the  authorized  maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961  under 

the  special  milk  program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478 
(72  Stat.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,  and  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  there¬ 
after,  not  to  exceed  $85,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in 
nonprofit  schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery 
schools,  child  care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  non¬ 
profit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children.” 


[H.R.  5413,  86th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.]  | 

A  BILL  To  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  children 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478  (72 
Stat.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1959,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  not  to 
exceed  $85,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  not  to  exceed 
$90,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in  nonprofit  schools  of  high 
school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child  care  centers, 
settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to 
the  care  and  training  of  children.” 


[H.R.  5414,  86th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.] 

A  BILL  To  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  children 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478  (72 
Stat.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1959,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  not 
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to  exceed  $85,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  not  to  exceed 
$90,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in  nonprofit  schools  of  high 
school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child  care  centers, 
settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to 
the  care  and  training  of  children.” 

) 

[H.R.  5430,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  children 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478  (72 
Stat.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1959,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  not  to 
exceed  $85,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  not  to  exceed 
$90,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in  nonprofit  schools  of  high 
school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child  care  centers, 
settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to 
the  care  and  training  of  children.” 


[H.R.  5433,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  children 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478  (72 
Stat!  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1959,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  not  to 
exceed  $85,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  not  to  exceed 
$90,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in  nonprofit  schools  of  high 
school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child  care  centers, 
settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to 
the  care  and  training  of  children.” 


[H.R.  5487,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  children 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478  (72 
Stat.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1959,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  not  to 
exceed  $85,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  not  to  exceed 
$90,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to 
increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in  nonprofit  schools  of  high 
school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child  care  centers, 
settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to 
the  care  and  training  of  children.” 


[H.R.  5600,  86th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.] 

A  BILL  To  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  children 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478 
(72  Stat.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1960,  not  to  exceed  $85,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  not 
to  exceed  $90,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
be  used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in  nonprofit 
schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child 
care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions 
devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children.” 
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[H.R.  5604,  86th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.] 

A  RILL  To  increase  the  authorized  maximum  expenditure  for  the  fiscal  years  1959, 1960,  and  1961  under  the 

special  milk  program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478 
(72  Stat  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1  1958,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,  and  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  there¬ 
after  not  to  exceed  $85,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in 
nonprofit  schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under ,  and  (2)  in  nonprofit,  nursery 
schools,  child  care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps^  and  similar  non¬ 
profit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children. 


[H.R.  5613,  86th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.] 

A  BILL  To  Increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  children 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assemoled,  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478 
(72  Stat.  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1960,  not  to  exceed  $85,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961,  not 
to  exceed  $90,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall 
be  used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in  nonprofit 
schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child 
care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions 
devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children.” 


[H.R.  5932,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  lor  children 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Public  Law  85-478  (72  Stat.  276)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  “That  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby  directed  to  under¬ 
take  a  program  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in  non¬ 
profit  schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery  schools, 
child  care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit 
institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children.” 

Sec.  2.  (a)  During  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1958,  not  to  exceed 
$78,000,000  and  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1959,  not  to  exceed 
$80,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  available 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

For  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Amounts  expended  hereunder  and  under  the  authority  contained  in  the 
last  sentence  of  section  201  (c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall 
not  be  considered  as  amounts  expended  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  our  the  price 
support  program. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  question  before  the  subcommittee  is  this:  Is 
the  $80  million  authorized  in  the  Senate  bill  for  1960  and  1961  a 
sufficient  amount  of  money  to  take  care  of  school  milk;  will  it  provide 
for  expanding  the  program  as  it  has  been  in  the  past;  and  will  the 
$80  million  make  it  necessary  to  cut  back  the  amount  of  money  paid 
to  various  schools?  With  that  question  before  the  committee,  I  will 
call  the  first  witness  from  the  Department,  Mr.  Oris  V.  Wells,  who  has 
with  him  Mr.  Martin  D.  Garber  and  Mr.  Howard  P.  Davis. 

Mr.  Wells,  you  may  sit  right  there,  and  we  shall  leave  these  seats 
for  other  committee  members  when  they  come  in. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
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STATEMENT  OF  ORIS  V.  WELLS,  ADMINISTRATOR,  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MARTIN  D.  GARBER,  DIRECTOR, 

FOOD  DISTRIBUTION  DIVISION,  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING 

SERVICE,  AND  HOWARD  P.  DAVIS,  AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING 

SERVICE 

Mr.  Wells.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  read  my  statement,  if  I  may. 
It  is  short. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  here  today  to  discuss  bills  to  increase  the  author¬ 
ized  use  of  funds  under  the  special  milk  program  for  the  fiscal  years 
1960  and  1961. 

Some  of  the  bills  before  the  House  would  increase  the  special  milk 
funds  to  $85  million  for  each  of  the  next  2  years;  others  would  provide 
$85  million  for  1960  and  $90  million  for  1961.  Also,  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  has  before  it  S.  1289,  in  which  the  Senate  has  provided  the 
|  sum  of  $80  million  for  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

In  view  of  the  Department’s  testimony  before  the  House  com¬ 
mittee  in  March  of  this  year,  it  is  not  necessary  to  make  another 
detailed  statement  on  the  development  and  current  status  of  the 
program.  Generally,  the  status  of  the  program,  and  the  Department’s 
position  with  respect  to  funds  for  it,  remain  unchanged  from  that  time. 

The  special  milk  program  is  now  operating  in  over  78,000  schools 
and  in  1,500  child-care  institutions.  Thus,  when  the  summer  camps 
can  be  added  in,  the  number  of  outlets  will  exceed  80,000.  According 
to  our  latest  estimates,  milk  consumption  will  be  close  to  2.2  billion 
half  pints  this  year,  which  is  an  amount  equal  to  somewhat  more  than 
2  percent  of  the  annual  fluid  milk  consumption  by  our  nonfarm  popu¬ 
lation.  (This  is,  of  course,  exclusive  of  the  approximately  2  billion 
half  pints  of  milk  which  will  be  served  as  part  of  the  type  A  lunches  in 
schools  this  year.) 

We  still  expect  program  expenditures  to  be  about  $75  million  this 
year.  This  is  exclusive  of  Federal  administrative  funds  which  will 
run  about  $600,000. 

We  have  previously  indicated  to  the  subcommittee  that  the  special 
milk  program  has  been  very  effective  in  creating  constructive  addi- 
)  tional  markets  for  fluid  milk. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  the  hearings  were  held  before  the  full  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  full  committee,  I  should  say. 

Nonetheless,  the  Department  believes  that  it  is  time  to  stabilize 
the  program  at  its  present  level,  that  is,  at  $75  million.  A  program 
of  that  size  can  continue  to  provide  a  stimulus  to  increased  consump¬ 
tion  among  children  and  to  expanded  markets  for  fluid  milk.  On  the 
other  hand,  unless  the  program  is  modified,  each  year  will  bring  about 
the  need  for  an  additional  allocation  of  Federal  funds. 

Any  new  program  of  this  t^ype  inevitably  reaches  the  point  where 
some  stabilization  must  be  introduced  into  its  operating  budget. 
We  strongly  believe  that  this  is  the  time  to  take  this  step  in  the 
special  milk  program. 

Milk  production  during  the  first  quarter  of  calendar  1959  was 
slightly  smaller  than  a  year  earlier.  While  production  for  the  year 
may  exceed  1958  by  a  small  amount,  it  probably  will  be  less  than  the 
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growth  in  population.  Thus,  price  support  acquisitions  are  not 
expected  to  be  as  large  as  last  j^ear.  Our  inventories  are  of  man¬ 
ageable  size.  This  situation  is  in  great  contrast  to  the  almost  1  bil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  surplus  dairy  products  in  inventory  hi  1954  when  the 
special  milk  program  was  started. 

In  conclusion,  when  this  program  was  inaugurated  in  1954,  a  chief 
reason  for  its  adoption  was  the  necessity  of  some  sort  of  additional 
outlet  for  dairy  products.  It  has  since  been  recognized  that  the 
nutritional  value  of  this  additional  milk  is  probably  the  most  desir¬ 
able  aspect  of  the  program.  But  if  the  extra  nutritional  value  of 
the  added  milk  is  the  rationale  for  the  program’s  expansion,  the 
Department  recommends  that  any  further  need  for  funds  to  finance 
this  expansion  should  be  borne  by  the  respective  .States  and  local 
communities  and  not  by  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  special  milk  program  was  started  as  a  temporary  activity  to 
help  dairy  farmers  and  is  authorized  for  only  2  more  years.  This  is 
also  strong  reason  why  it  should  not  be  increased  in  amount. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Any  questions,  Mr.  Thompson? 

Mr.  Thompson.  You  are  recommending  the  Senate  bill,  then? 

Mr.  Wells.  No,  sir;  we  are  recommending  that  the  current  legis¬ 
lation  be  left  unchanged,  Mr.  Thompson,  which  authorizes  not  to 
exceed  $75  million  of  Commodity  Credit  funds  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Maybe  you  do  not  have  this  information  available, 
and  I  shall  direct  my  question  to  Martin  Garber. 

For  fiscal  1958,  how  much  of  the  $75  million  appropriated  through 
Commodity  Credit  was  used  for  the  school  milk  program? 

Mr.  Garber.  For  fiscal  1958 — that  was  last  year. 

Mr.  Johnson.  The  year  that  would  end  in  July  of  1958. 

Mr.  Garber.  The  amount  that  we  used  was  $66.3  million. 

Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  your  estimate  that  you  will  use  for  this  year? 

Mr.  Garber.  The  estimate  for  1959,  fiscal  1959,  would  be  $75 
million. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  an  increase  in  the  school  milk  program  of 
almost  $9  million  over  1958. 

Mr.  Wells.  I  think  it  would  be  better,  Mr.  Johnson,  using  $8 
million.  My  guess  is  that  it  will  fall  slightly  short  of  $75  million. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Then  let  us  make  it  $8  million. 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  $8  or  $8%  million. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Is  there  any  reason  for  you  to  believe  that  the 
program  will  not  increase,  if  it  is  given  a  chance,  in  fiscal  1960,  the 
same  as  it  has  in  fiscal  1959? 

Mr.  Garber.  Congressman  Johnson,  there  should  be,  at  some 
point,  a  leveling  off  of  the  program.  Of  course,  it  is  hard  to  tell  when 
it  will  level  off. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Do  you  think  that  it  will  level  right  off  with  no 
increase  in  fiscal  1960? 

Mr.  Garber.  No,  sir;  I  do  not.  I  do  not  wish  to  attempt  to  say 
whether  it  will  level  off  in  fiscal  1960  or  not. 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  it  increased  $8  million  in  fiscal  1959,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  it  would  be  likely  to  increase  in  1960,  unless  something  is 
done  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  Garber.  Under  the  present  rate  of  reimbursement,  it  would; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  J ofiNSON.  What  is  the  rate  of  reimbursement  now  to  schools? 
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Mr.  Garber.  Those  schools  that  are  in  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  program  get  4  cents  per  half  pint  of  milk.  Those  that  are  not 
in  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  program  get  3  cents,  and  summer 
camps  and  other  institutions  get  2  cents. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  is  there  any  plan  before  the  Department  now 
to  cut  down  the  amoimt  of  reimbursement  to  the  school? 

Mr.  Garber.  It  would  be  necessary  for  the  1959  operation  to  cut 
the  rate  of  reimbursement  in  order  to  live  within  the  $75  million. 

Mr.  Wells.  Fiscal  1960. 

Mr.  Garber.  For  1960;  yes,  fiscal  1960. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Have  you  made  any  plans,  or  have  there  been  any 
conferences  as  to  possible  cuts? 

Mr.  Wells.  Well,  let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  would 
like  to  maintain  this  as  a  program  where  new  schools  can  come  in. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  I  would  like  to  see  it,  too. 

Mr.  Wells.  To  do  that  within  the  $75  million  next  year  would, 
^according  to  our  preliminary  investigation,  mean  a  reduction  from 
*4  to  3%  cents  and  from  3  to  2 %  cents.  That  would  leave  the  summer 
camps  at  2  cents;  they  are  a  relatively  small  item.  There  has  been 
no  decision  on  this,  but  in  order  to  keep  it  where  we  can  maintain 
a  rate  of  increase  at  least  equal  to  last  year,  and  keep  it  to  where 
States  will  be  sure  to  have  enough  for  operation  next  year,  our  recom¬ 
mendation  would  be  a  cut  of  about  one-half  cent. 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  you  cut  the  4-cent  group  to  3K  cents  and  the  3- 
cent  group  to  2%  cents,  how  much  would  you  save,  in  millions  of 
dollars? 

Mr.  Garber.  Well - 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  must  have  done  some  figuring  on  that. 

Mr.  Garber.  That  would  mean,  for  the  next  fiscal  year - 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garber  (continuing).  Planning  our  present  rate  of  increase 
of  8  or  10  percent,  then  we  would  actually  spend  about  $70.5  million. 

Mr.  Wells.  Or,  said  another  way,  I  think — I  would  like  to  check 
on  this — the  saving  would  be  about  $9  million.  Otherwise  it  would 
run  around  $80  million  for  the  year. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  are  only  sure  that  it  would  probably  run  over  $80 

rillion  if  we  continue  at  our  present  rate  next  year. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Without  cutting  it,  or  with  cutting? 

Mr.  Davis.  Without  cutting  it  would  run  over  $80  million  next 
year.  Whether  it  would  run  $83  or  $82  or  $81  million,  we  do  not 
know.  It  would  probably  be  closer  to  $80  million. 

Mr.  Wells.  As  I  say,  Mr.  Johnson,  2  years  ago  the  increase  was, 
I  think,  from  about  $61  million  to  $66.3  million,  a  little  more  than  $5 
million.  Last  year  it  picked  up,  I  would  say,  $8  or  $8.5  million,  so 
an  increase  of  $6  to  $8  million  would  seem  reasonable. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr  Johnson.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  start  cutting  the 
schools,  as  you  are  contemplating,  you  may  stop  new  schools  from 
coming  in,  and  you  may  have  some  schools  drop  out? 

Mr.  Wells.  1  would  suppose  there  would  be  some  cases  where  this 
might  slow  up  the  rate  of  increase.  I  think  our  judgment  would  be 
that  we  would  continue  to  increase  and  we  would  get  more  com¬ 
plaints  about  administrative  difficulties  encountered  in  cutting  the 
half -cent  than  we  would  get  from  the  actual  decrease  in  consumption. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  Now,  if  you  left  it  and  paid  the  schools  the  same 
as  you  are  now,  and  your  rate  of  increase  was  the  same  for  fiscal  1960 
as  it  is  going  to  be  for  fiscal  1959,  how  much  money  would  you  need  to 
carry  out  the  program? 

Mr.  Wells.  Well,  if  we  spent  $66.3  million  last  year  and  somewhere 
over  $74  million  this  year,  the  answer  would  be  between  $82  and  $83 
million.  This  is  the  kind  of  calculation  you  get  into. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  all  the  questions  I  have. 

Do  you  have  a  question,  Mr.  Hagen? 

Mr.  Hagen.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or  two  questions. 

How  do  you  meld  or  blend  the  school  lunch  and  school  milk  pro¬ 
grams  together?  The  mechanics  of  it? 

Mr.  Wells.  Well,  we  have  had  a  very  considerable  problem  here, 
Congressman  Hagen,  because  the  school  lunch  program  is  centered 
on  the  type  A  school  lunch,  which  requires  a  completely  balanced, 
nutritious  lunch,  including  a  serving  of  a  half-pint  of  milk.  The 
reimbursement  under  the  special  milk  program  has  been  almost  i 
as  much  as  the  State  gets  for  serving  a  complete,  balanced  school" 
lunch  under  the  school  lunch  program. 

After  the  first  year’s  operation,  with  a  rather  complicated  historical 
base,  we  have  the  program  where  any  school  now  in  the  type  A  school 
lunch  program  receives  this  year  4  cents  for  each  additional  half-pint 
of  milk  it  serves  beyond  the  half-pint  which  must  go  with  the  lunch 
in  order  to  maintain  and  stay  in  the  school  lunch  program. 

For  those  schools  that  do  not  have  a  school  lunch  program,  we 
only  give  them  3  cents  a  half-pint.  You  see,  the  school  lunch  program 
requires  that  the  school  must  serve  a  half-pint  of  milk  with  the 
balanced,  nutritious  lunch. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  they  do  not  receive  any  payment  for  at  all? 

Mr.  Wells.  They  get  it  through  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
They  must  serve  that  half-pint  of  milk.  For  each  additional  half- 
pint,,  we  give  them  4  cents. 

For  schools  having  just  a  special  milk  program  by  itself,  we  give 
them  3  cents.  It  does  not  completely  and  satisfactorily  answer  the 
question,  but  it  does  put  an  incentive  for  staying  in  the  national 
school  lunch  program,  instead  of  pulling  out  and  saying,  “We’ll 
just  sell  milk  and  sandwiches  and  candy  bars,  and  so  on,  on  the  side.”^ 

Mr.  Hagen.  I  understand  that  in  California,  for  example,  in" 
areas  as  wealthy  and  populous,  as  San  Diego,  for  instance,  the  schools 
are  discovering  that  this  contribution  of  4  cents— I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  more  or  less  in  California — was  so  small  that  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  lunch  were  more  detrimental  than  the  minor  contribu¬ 
tion  that  the  Federal  Government  made,  so  they  dropped  out  of  the 
Federal  school  lunch  program  and  set  up  their  own. 

In  those  instances,  is  it  your  experience  that  they  continue  the  milk 
program? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  think  they  do,  Congressman  Hagen.  We  have,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  endeavored  to  encourage  the  States,  who  have  the  au¬ 
thority  to  do  it  under  the  act,  where  they  can,  to  put  their  school  lunch 
money  into  the  schools  that  are  the  most  needy  or  in  lower  income 
areas.  We  do  not  think  it  bothers  a  city  with  a  relatively  high  school 
lunch  program  to  drop  out  if  they  use  the  money  where  it  is  most 
needed.  Many  States  prefer  just  to  level  everything  out  and  not 
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take  on  the  burden  of  separating  it.  But  many  States  do  have  a 
variable  program  in  the  State. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Let  us  take  a  school  that  has  been  participating  in  the 
school  lunch  program  that  decides  to  quit  and  supply  their  own  school 
lunches  under  their  own  standards.  They  could  conceivably  leave  the 
milk  out  of  their  lunch  and  take  the  Federal  milk.  Is  that  what  they 
do? 

Mr.  Wells.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Hagen.  So  then  you  have  not  really  increased  consumption  of 
milk  there;  you  have  merely  substituted  one  form  of  consumption  for 
another. 

Mr.  Wells.  The  first  year  we  had  this  program  in  operation,  we 
tried  to  establish  a  standard  to  use  as  a  base,  and  we  found  ourselves 
with  all  kinds  of  administrative  and  operative  and  audit  questions. 
We  found  that  the  first  year  we  only  spent  $17  million.  We  came 
before  either  a  subcommittee  or  the  full  Agriculture  Committee,  Con¬ 
gressman  Johnson,  and  explained  the  situation  and  the  kind  of  com¬ 
plaints  we  were  running  into,  and  proposed  a  simplification  which 
would  take  the  type  A  school  lunch  program  as  a  base,  and  pay  a 
sum  across  the  board  to  the  school,  otherwise. 

We  recognized  that  in  doing  this,  we  would  not  get  a  100  percent 
increase  in  consumption,  but  nevertheless,  when  we  made  this  change, 
we  jumped  our  participation  from  $17  million  to  $40  million  the  next 
year,  and  I  doubt  if  the  lack  of  efficiency  or  the  milk  we  paid  for  which 
had  been  served  the  year  before  amounted  to  more  than  $3  or  $4 
million,  leaving  a  net  $36  million  increase. 

As  I  say,  this  is  what  you  pay  for  simplification.  We  thought 
enough  about  this  and  came  up  and  told  the  committee  about  it  and 
said  that  we  thought  the  General  Accounting  Office  would  call  it  to 
our  attention,  as  they  did,  subsequently. 

Mr.  Hagen.  The  bill  that  is  on  the  Senate  floor,  is  that  for  $74 
million. 

Mr.  Wells.  You  now  have  an  act  which  the  Congress  passed  the 
last  session,  extending  the  special  milk  program  for  3  years.  It  is 
not  an  appropriation;  it  is  an  authorization  to  use  not  to  exceed  $75 
million  of  Commodity  Credit  funds  each  year  through  June  1961. 

There  are  now  a  number  of  Federal  bills  to  increase  that  amount. 

Mr.  Hagen.  I  understand  that,  but  is  your  increase  in  the  school 
milk  program  on  the  floor  now? 

Mr.  Garber.  No,  that  is  the  school  lunch  program. 

Mr.  Wells.  This  is  an  authorization  for  the  use  of  Commodity 
Credit  funds  in  lieu  of  price  support. 

Mr.  Hagen.  I  see.  So  this  school  milk  money  does  not  go  through 
the  Appropriations  Committee  at  all  as  a  direct  appropriation? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  original  argument  was  that  we  were  buying 
surplus  dairy  products  and  piling  them  up  with  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  inventories  and  it  would  be  much  better  to  get  the  milk 
to  school  children.  The  Agriculture  Committee  provided  what  they 
call  the  special  milk  program,  which  authorizes  the  use  of  Commodit}r 
Credit  Corporation  funds. 

Mr.  Hagen.  So  you  circumvent  the  Appropriations  Committee 
that  way. 

Mr.  Wells.  The  Appropriations  Committee  is  fully  aware  of  this 
situation. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  There  are  some  bills  in  the  Congress  that  would  take 
this  from  the  Agriculture  Committee  and  put  it  over  in  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee. 

Mr.  Wells.  The  Appropriations  Committee  gets  it  when  CCC 
goes  before  it  to  get  funds. 

Mr.  Johnson.  There  is  one  question  in  my  mind.  I  have  given 
this  information — the  Department  has — in  the  form  of  a  hearing. 
What  percent  of  the  schools  now  are  participating  in  the  school  milk 
program? 

Mr.  Garber.  There  are  about  80,000  schools  presently  in  the 
program,  and  I  understand  that  there  is  a  total  school  enrollment  in 
the  Nation  of  about  39  to  40  million  children  that  are  eligible  for  this 
program.  Now,  if  all  of  them,  in  these  80,000  schools  were  to  partici¬ 
pate,  that  would  perhaps  reach  some  30  million  of  these  39  to  40 
million  children  that  are  eligible. 

Mr.  Wells.  What  you  are  saying  is  that  about  75  percent  of  the 
children  have  this  available.  | 

That  is  not  75  percent  of  the  schools,  Congressman  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  thought  it  was  around  50  percent. 

Mr.  Garber.  There  are  around  120,000  or  125,000  schools,  I 
thmk,  but  there  are  some  smaller  schools  and  rural  schools  that — — - 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  do  not  participate. 

Mr.  Garber.  Yes. 

Mr.  Wells.  Let  me  make  this  comment,  too.  Mr.  Garber  said 
that  this  is  available  to  about  three  children  out  of  four,  but  that  does 
not  mean  that  each  one  of  them  participates  each  week  or  each  day 
or  each  month,  and  there  is  a  difference  between  those  participating 
and  those  to  whom  it  is  available. 

On  the  other  hand,  school  lunches  and  special  school  milk  are  avail¬ 
able  to  quite  a  few  more  children  than  are  actually  participating  in 
any  1  day. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Then  it  is  the  recommendation  of  the  Department 
that  it  stay  at  $75  million? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  Department  feels  that  worrying  about  how  much 
it  takes  in  funds  and  going  forward  toward  the  end  of  the  year  without 
knowing  where  you  stand,  raises  quite  a  few  questions.  In  the  interest 
of  economy  and  good  administration,  it  is  the  Department’s  recom-| 
mendation  that  the  $75  million  be  let  stand.  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
if  we  let  it  stand,  we  shall  have  to  reduce  rates  about  one-half  cent 
because  there  are  a  lot  of  schools  that  would  like  to  come  in  and  wc 
would  like  to  keep  an  open-end  program. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Speaking  about  coming  back  for  new  money  for 
school  milk,  you  do  not  close  down  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
because  you  need  some  supplementary  appropriation  for  agriculture; 
do  you?  You  come  back  every  year  for  supplementary  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  Department. 

I  think  that  I  am  correct  in  saying  there  is  usually  a  supplementary 
appropriation  bill,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  included  in  it. 

Mr.  Wells.  You  are  correct  that  there  are  always  emergency 
items  of  one  kind  or  another  that  have  to  be  brought  forward  as  supple¬ 
mental  authorizations.  But  I  still  think  that,  by  and  large,  we  like  to 
keep  these  down.  And  since  this  was  started  as  an  offset  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  dairy  product  purchases,  since  the 
dairy  program  is  in  much  better  shape  now  than  it  has  been,  and  since 
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the  administration  does  believe  that  the  States  and  communities  should 
help  bear  the  cost  of  this  program,  the  recommendation  is  that  the 
program  stand  as  now  authorized.  This  is  further  strengthened,  I 
think,  by  the  fact  that  the  program  only  has  2  more  years  to  run 
under  the  language  as  now  written. 

Mr.  Hagen.  I  may  be  asking  some  questions  which  were  answered 
earlier  during  my  absence,  but  what  percent  of  schools  are  engaged 
in  what  might  be  described  as  bulk  dispensation,  rather  than  a  little 
bottle;  that  is,  bulk  containers  from  which  can  be  drawn  a  glass  of 
milk? 

Mr.  Wells.  My  guess  is  that  it  is  in  half-pint  containers. 

Mr.  Davis.  There  is  considerable  bulk  used  and  has  been  used  in 
the  school  lunch  program  but  I  do  not  think  we  would  be  able  to 
hazard  a  guess  as  to  any  percentage.  There  are  local  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  bulk  milk  in  a  number  of  places,  I  would  say  that  by 
far  the  majority  would  go  in  small  containers. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Who  does  the  actual  procuring  of  the  milk? 

Mr.  Garber.  The  schools  themselves.  Each  school  or  the  school 
district  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Do  they  send  in  proof  through  their  State  office 
from  the  sales  slips  of  the  milk  they  buy? 

Mr.  Garber.  They  verify  the  extra  milk  that  they  have  in  the 
program,  send  it  to  the  State  educational  office,  and  then  they  are 
reimbursed  on  the  basis  that  we  have  outlined — 4  cents,  3  cents,  and 
2  cents. 

Mr.  Hagen.  They  have  the  utmost  latitude  in  the  price  they  pay; 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  Garber.  Of  course,  we  encourage  them  to  get  as  good  a  price 
as  they  possibly  can,  but  we  do  not  enter  into  that  part  of  it.  That 
is  their  business.  1 

Mr.  Wells.  In  all  fairness,  Congressman  Hagen,  I  would  say  that 
the  local  school  board,  in  the  management  of  the  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram,  has  a  great  deal  of  latitude.  I  think  you  will  find  that  on  the 
whole  these  are  very  good  citizens  indeed;  they  are  quite  proud  of 
the  program,  and  the  effort  is  made  and  usually  has  the  cooperation 
of  the  local  dairy  and  distributing  interests  to  get  this  milk  to  the 
children  as  cheaply  as  possible.  There  are  places  where  the  com¬ 
munity  or  the  State  puts  up  enough  money  so  that  this  is  free  milk. 

There  are  other  places  where  it  is  penny  milk;  in  other  places,  it  is 
2  or  3  cents.  There  are  places  where,  under  the  regular  t}^pe  A  school 
lunch  program,  they  are  serving  the  milk  in  special  containers,  rather 
than  in  half  pints.  We  think  it  is  rather  efficiently  run. 

Each  State  administers  its  own  program  and  has  its  own  audit 
system,  but  in  addition  to  that,  we  have  an  auditing  and  appraisal 
service  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  and  we  sample  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  schools  and  school  districts  each  year  in  every 
State,  except  those  who  have  taken  special  steps  to  set  up  systems 
that  meet  our  audit  requirements.  Even  there,  of  course,  we  reserve 
the  right  to  go  in  and  sample  it. 

Mr.  Hagen.  What  is  the  net  cost,  on  the  average,  of  that  pint  of 
milk  to  the  school? 

Mr.  Garber.  About  6 %  cents  for  the  half  pint  of  milk. 

Mr.  Hagen.  So  there  is  approximately  2%  cents  of  local  money? 

Mr.  Garber.  Two  and  a  half  to  three  cents. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  Some  of  the  schools  collect  it  from  the  schoolchildren ; 

do  they  not?  ,  , 

Mr.  Garber.  Oh,  yes.  Most  of  the  schools  charge  the  school- 

children  for  the  difference. 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  cutting  back  the  program  as  you  are  proposing, 
it  would  probably  mean  that  the  children  who  would  need  milk  the 
most  would  be  the  ones  that  would  drop  out.  Maybe  it  is  a  penny, 
but  maybe  their  folks  would  say,  “No  more  school  milk.”  Is  that 
right? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  should  not  express  the  judgment,  perhaps,  but  I  do 
not  much  think  so.  I  think  there  are  places  where,  instead  of  free 
milk,  they  would  have  penny  milk,  but  I  do  not  think  this  would 
substantially  change  the  participation.  To  the  extent  that  you  have 
community  and  State  funds,  they  have  the  right  to  put  that  to  work, 
and  this  we  argue  they  should  do.  We  have,  on  our  own,  however, 
made  this  as  a  flat  price  across  the  board. 

Mr.  Hagen.  If  you  increase  the  authorization  as  you  propose,  to  { 
$80  million;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Congressman  Quie  and  about  10  of  us  here  wanted 
to  increase  it  to  $85  million,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Quie.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hagen.  If  that  happened,  that  would  increase  the  percent  of 
Federal  contribution. 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  it  would  allow  them  to  expand  the  program. 
They  are  proposing  to  cut  it  back  now.  Where  they  are  paying  4 
cents  to  schools  that  are  in  the  class  A  school  lunch  program,  they  are 
going  to  give  them  3 %  cents.  Where  they  are  getting  3  cents  in  the 
school  milk  program,  they  are  going  to  reduce  it  to  2^  cents.  They 
are  going  to  leave  the  summer  camp  where  it  is. 

Mr.  Wells.  There  is  no  firm  agreement  on  these,  but  these  are 
the  adjustments  that  will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Hagen.  However,  if  you  increase  the  authorization,  you  will 
probably  increase  your  allowance? 

Mr.  Johnson.  No;  they  will  allow  the  program  to  grow,  though. 
The  program  has  grown  about  $8  million  in  this  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  It  may  grow  another  $3  million,  $5  million,  or  $8  million. 

Mr.  Quie.  Even  though  we  have  had  an  authorization  of  $75  mil-  ( 
lion,  that  has  not  been  used  in  the  past.  They  set  up  a  program 
and  if  enough  schools  do  not  come  into  it,  they  do  not  use  the  full 
amount  authorized.  Even  though  we  authorized  the  use  of  $85  mil¬ 
lion  in  years  hereafter,  it  is  conceivable  that  they  would  not  use  that 
$85  million. 

Mr.  Hagen.  I  see.  And  the  amount  the  school  gets  per  half  pint 
is  an  administrative  decision  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes.  We  originally  set  the  rate  of  payment  at  a  level 
which  we  thought  would  bring  in  substantial  participation  and  get 
the  people  acquainted  with  the  program.  We  now  think  we  can 
maintain  and  somewhat  increase  the  program  at  a  lower  rate. 

Mr.  Hagen.  How  does  the  school  that  has  no  lunch  program — 
first  of  all,  I  assume  that  there  are  schools  that  have  no  lunch  pro¬ 
gram  that  participate  in  milk  programs;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Wells.  Many  of  them. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Typically,  how  do  they  handle  that  milk  and  dis¬ 
pense  it? 
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Mr.  Davis.  Well,  they  have  used  a  number  of  different  methods. 
In  a  lot  of  places,  they  arrange  for  the  milk  to  be  delivered,  iced,  at 
about  the  time  when  it  is  to  be  served — at  recess,  at  lunch  time,  or 
in  the  afternoon — -so  they  just  stack  it  up  and  one  of  the  teachers  takes 
the  money  and  they  pass  out  the  milk,  sometimes  using  the  students 
to  do  that.  They  purchase  refrigerators  in  which  to  store  the  milk — • 
open-top  refrigerators — and  the  children  can  go  along  and  just  take 
out  their  milk  as  they  pass  through. 

In  a  number  of  places,  they  have  installed  vending  machines  to  do 
this.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  typical  way.  I  would  say  that 
probably  the  largest  percentage  use  some  sort  of  refrigerator  and  some 
sort  of  self-serving  arrangement. 

Mr.  Hagen.  The  point  I  was  going  to  make  is  that  I  think  the  school 
lunch  program  has  fallen  behind,  and  probably  if  you  expanded  the 
school  lunch  program,  you  would  also,  assuming  the  authority  was 
there,  expand  the  milk  program. 

Would  that  be  a  rational  conclusion? 

Mr.  Wells.  The  type  A  school  lunch  program  must  include  a  half 
pint  of  milk.  One  of  the  problems  of  the  special  milk  program  has 
been  to  keep  it  from  getting  in  the  way  of  the  school  lunch  program, 
which  we  think  is  a  better  program,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  a  complete, 
balanced  lunch.  Now,  assuming  that  a  child  can  have  only  one  thing 
for  lunch,  milk  is  the  best  thing  that  child  can  have.  Now,  if  a  school 
does  not  have  a  kitchen  or  does  not  have  cooks,  they  can  handle  the 
special  milk  program  with  much  greater  ease. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Congressman  Quie,  do  you  have  a  question? 

Mr.  Quie.  Yes,  I  have  a  question  or  two. 

I  was  wondering,  Mr.  Wells,  if  a  school  puts  in  a  vending  machine, 
can  they  do  this  of  their  own  volition,  or  do  they  have  to  check  with 
you  to  see  that  it  meets  certain  sanitary  standards? 

Mr.  Wells.  They  do  it  of  their  own  volition.  Usually,  a  State 
has  its  own  school  lunch  director  or  superintendent  of  school.  If  we 
would  find  one  that  does  not  meet  our  standards,  in  our  audit,  we 
would  act.  But  we  are  trying  to  run  a  decentralized  program  and 
let  the  States  have  some  responsibility. 

Mr.  Quie.  Do  you  have  any  instances  where  there  has  been  a 
problem  with  vending  machines? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  cannot  think  of  any. 

Mr.  Davis.  We  have  one  further  regulation  on  the  program  and 
that  is  how  much  the  school  is  allowed  to  take  out  of  the  Federal 
contribution  for  handling  costs.  In  other  words,  we  require  that  the 
maximum  amount  possible  of  the  Federal  contribution  be  used  to 
reduce  the  price  to  the  child.  We  do  not  say  that  the  price  to  the 
child  has  to  be  reduced  the  full  4  cents;  but  they  can  use  part  of  the 
total  income  for  equipment. 

Now,  there  have  been  instances  where  vending  machine  operators 
have  requested  a  greater  payment  than  we  allow,  and  we  have  said 
in  those  instances  that  that  is  not  possible,  because  it  means  that  the 
Federal  contribution  is  going  for  other  purposes,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  should,  rather  than  reducing  the  price  to  the  child.  There 
have  been  some  instances  of  that.  But  we  have  never  prohibited 
the  use  of  the  vending  machine. 

Mr.  Quie.  Is  the  reason  that  you  prohibited  the  use  of  a  vending 
machine,  the  fact  that  it  would  be  so  much  more  expensive  than 
putting  milk  in  an  open-top  refrigerator  or  even  putting  it  on  ice? 

42459—59 - 3 
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Mr.  Davis.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  think  so.  There  are  quite  a  few 
vending  machines  being  used  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Wells.  As  a  general  policy — there  are  some  exceptions — we 
try  to  insist  that  the  amount  of  the  Federal  3  cents  or  4  cents  per  half 
pint  that  is  used  for  distribution  not  exceed  1  cent.  There  are  some 
exceptions,  and  we  have  granted  some  on  this.  There  are  machine 
operators  who  would  like  to  use  much  more  for  this  purpose,  but  I 
think  we  are  justified  in  saying  this  program  is  chiefly  for  the  children. 

Mr.  Johnson.  In  the  cases  you  turn  down,  the  vending  machine 
operator  wants  to  get  some  of  this  school  money. 

Mr.  Davis.  Actually,  Congressman,  we  have  not  turned  them 
down.  It  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  local  school  authorities  to 
make  their  own  contracts  for  machines  or  equipment.  However,  we 
have  told  them  that  if  this  means  that  more  than  the  1  cent,  or  more 
than  a  justifiable  amount,  not  to  exceed  1.9  cents,  is  required,  that 
they  cannot  make  such  a  contract. 

Air.  Wells.  They  cannot  use  our  funds  to  make  it.  They  can  use 
their  funds. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  That  would  be  one  of  the  major  points  as  an  auditor — 
to  make  sure  that  this  payment  is  accurate. 

Mr.  Davis.  The  auditors  look  into  the  payments  for  milk:  The 
number  of  half  pints  the  schools  purchase,  the  price  they  charge  the 
child,  and  the  amount  they  got  from  the  Federal  Government.  They 
add  it  all  up  and  see  whether  it  is  in  line  with  the  requirements. 

Air.  Johnson.  Are  there  more  questions?  Congressman  Coad, 
do  you  have  a  question? 

Mr.  Coad.  No,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Quie.  Will  you  yield,  Air.  Johnson? 

Air.  Johnson.  Yes,  Congressman  Quie. 

Mr.  Quie.  Do  I  understand,  Mr.  Wells,  that  it  does  not  make  any 
difference  to  you  whether  the  appropriation  comes  under  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  funds  or  general  funds? 

Air.  Wells.  Well,  this  is  an  authorization  to  use  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  funds.  Our  testimony  is  directed  specifically  to 
that  particular  point.  If  the  proposal  were  to  use  general  agriculture 
funds,  or  to  make  it  a  permanent  one,  then  I  think  the  Department 
would  want  a  completely  separate  statement.  The  legislation  as  it 
now  stands  authorizes  the  use  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
funds  through  June  1961.  I  think  both  Congress  and  the  administra¬ 
tion  thought  this  3-year  extension  was  worthwhile,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  children  and  the  country. 

Air.  Johnson.  On  that  point,  I  believe  that  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  I  wanted  to  introduce  legislation  to  set  it  up  on  a  permanent 
basis.  At  that  time,  the  Department  said  it  was  not  ready. 

Mr.  Wells.  He  asked  me  if  it  would  make  a  difference,  and  I  said, 
“Yes.” 

Air.  Johnson.  Have  we  come  to  the  point  where  we  are  ready  to 
make  it  a  permanent  program  and  take  it  out  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Then  you  are  not  ready  yet. 

Air.  Quie.  Mr.  Wells,  have  you  stated,  in  the  record  so  far,  the 
past  history  of  how  the  authorization  for  the  special  school  milk  pro¬ 
gram  was  increased? 
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Mr.  Wells.  Assistant  Secretary  Miller  appeared  before  the  full 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  March,  and  I  believe  there  is  a  hearing 
here  which  has  the  record  and  statistics. 

So  we  did  not  try  to.  We  shall  be  happy  to  put  it  at  this  point  in 
the  record. 

Mr.  Quie.  All  right. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Wells? 

Mr.  Wells.  I  would  be  happy  to  have  a  very  simple  table  at  this 
point  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  look  through  the  other 
hearings  to  find  it. 

Mr.  Quie.  If  it  is  short,  why  do  you  not  review  it  right  now?  Give 
us  the  years  and  the  amounts. 

Mr.  Wells.  We  shall  insert  this  in  the  record. 

In  the  year  1955,  we  had  41,094  outlets  participating  for  a  milk 
consumption  in  half-pints  of  449.8  million  at  an  expenditure  of  $17.1 
|  million.  This  was  the  year  1955,  when  we  had  all  the  complicated 
school  bases  and  we  got  the  schools  in  an  awful  mess. 

In  1956,  we  had  62,266  outlets  participating,  with  an  expenditure 
of  $45.9  million,  for  an  increase  in  expenditures  over  the  previous 
year  of  168.4  percent. 

This  progresses  through  1958  until  1959,  when  our  best  estimate  is 
that  the  expenditures  this  year  will  exceed  $74  million,  and  may  ap¬ 
proach  $75  million. 

I  shall  submit  this  for  the  record. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Situation  on  Funds  Availability  for  Special  Milk  Program,  Fiscal  Year 

1958-59 

BACKGROUND 

The  special  milk  program  was  first  authorized  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  milk  by  schoolchildren  and  the  program  was 
initiated  in  September  of  that  year.  As  shown  in  the  following  table,  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  experienced  a  rapid  rate  of  growth. 


Special  milk  program — Participation,  milk  consumption,  and  expenditures,  fiscal 

years  1955-59 


Fiscal  year 

Number  of 
outlets  par¬ 
ticipating 

Milk  con¬ 
sumption 
(million 
half  pints) 

Expenditures 

(million 

dollars) 

Increase  in 
expenditures 
over  pre¬ 
vious  year 

1955 . 

41,094 
62,  266 

449.8 

17.1 

Percent 

1956 _ _ _ 

1. 394. 2 

1, 752. 7 

1. 918. 2 
2, 175. 0 

45.9 

168.4 

1957  i _ _ _ _ 

71,239 
76,  478 

60.5 

31.8 

1958 _ 

66.3 

9.6 

1959  (estimate) _ 

2  80, 000 

75.0 

13.0 

1  In  addition  to  schools,  program  was  extended  by  Congress  to  summer  camps  and  other  child-care  insti¬ 
tutions. 

3  Does  not  include  summer  camps.  Summer  camps  in  summer  of  1957,  2,220;  summer  of  1958,  3,026. 


Mr.  Hagen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  ask  the  question:  There  is 
no  distinction  made  among  the  schools  with  respect  to  parochial  and 
public  schools?  Parochial  schools  participate  also? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes.  The  only  difference  here  is  that  some  States 
have  laws  which  prevent  the  department  of  education  in  the  State 
from  serving  anything  but  public  schools,  in  which  case  we  have  to 
administer  this  through  our  regional  office. 
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Mr.  Hagen.  In  California  there  are  government-operated  child¬ 
care  centers.  They  were  started  by  the  Federal  Government  during 
the  war  and  supported  by  the  Federal  Government  but  subsequent  to 
the  war,  the  State  took  over  operation  of  these  child-care  centers  for 
working  mothers  who  met  certain  income  qualifications;  in  other 
words,  their  income  was  not  above  a  certain  point.  Would  those 
centers  be  eligible  under  the  present  law? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  we  have  what  we  call  a  summer  camp  and  child¬ 
care  program. 

Mr.  Hagen.  These  are  not  summer  camps. 

Mr.  Wells.  As  I  say,  we  have  a  summer  camp  and  child-care  pro¬ 
gram.  Let  me  explain  this  a  minute  so  that  the  committee  will  know 
what  is  involved. 

In  the  case  of  the  school,  we  have  certain  bases  and  certain  meas¬ 
ures.  In  the  case  of  summer  camp  and  child-care  centers,  quite  ob¬ 
viously,  you  always  have  to  have  milk  at  those  places.  What  we  have 
done  is  submit  a  program  which  requires  them  to  meet  certain  stand-  j 
ards.  The  increase  there  will  not  be  as  great  as  it  has  been  in  the 
schools  or  in  the  school-lunch  program  where  the  half  pint  of  milk  is 
in  addition  to  what  is  given  on  the  lunch.  So  there  we  require  an 
approved  plan  of  operation.  The  result  is  more  milk  being  used,  for 
which  we  give  them  a  payment  of  2  cents  per  half  pint. 

Mr.  Hagen.  They  are  eligible,  these  child-care  centers? 

Mr.  Wells.  Yes,  and  they  get  2  cents  a  half  pint. 

Mr.  Garber.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  amended  the  law  to 
make  that  possible. 

Mr.  Hagen.  I  do  not  know  what  other  States  have  this  child  care, 
but  I  know  they  have  them  in  California. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  put  through  the  bill  that  made  that  law  back  in 
1956. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Let  me  congratulate  you. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  wish  to  congratulate  Mr.  Garber  and  Mr.  Davis 
for  the  wonderful  job  they  are  doing  in  the  Department  on  the  school- 
lunch  program.  1  only  wish  the}5,  would  come  up  here  to  ask  for  more 
money,  instead  of  saying  that  they  can  get  along  on  $75  million.  We 
from  the  dairy  area  want  to  see  that  milk  consumed.  It  kind  of  irks 
us  when  the  city  people  complain  about  all  the  money  the  farmer  is  | 
getting. 

We  want  to  see  the  children  drink  milk.  Of  course,  I  realize  that 
you  do  not  make  the  policy,  but  I  hope  that  you  will  keep  increasing 
and  expanding  the  program,  if  we  get  the  money  to  you. 

Mr.  Wells.  We  want  to  see  them  drink  milk  in  the  schools,  and 
we  also  want  to  see  them  drink  milk  in  their  own  homes,  when  they 
leave  the  schools  and  use  their  own  money. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  notice  that  the  youngsters — -we  older  folks  like  to 
have  our  coffee,  but  I  note  that  the  youngsters  stick  to  milk  when 
they  are  23  and  24,  sometimes  27  and  28  years  old. 

Mr.  Pirnie.  That  is  why  we  are  quite  interested  in  the  question 
of  dispensers,  thinking  that  was  one  of  the  main  obstacles  to  more 
effective  distribution.  They  are  not  as  readily  available,  in  most 
places  where  children  congregate.  If  we  can  get  something  that  is 
simple,  sanitary,  and  effective,  I  think  we  can  use  it. 

Mr.  Wells.  We  in  the  Department  want  that  in  schools.  We 
would  also  like  to  see  it  in  industrial  plants  and  other  places. 
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Mr.  Quie.  It  is  amazing  the  amount  of  milk  that  is  consumed. 
When  I  was  in  the  State  senate,  we  had  a  coke  machine  where  we 
congregated  for  lunch  and  they  put  in  a  milk  machine,  too.  All  the 
time  that  the  legislature  was  in  session,  through  the  whole  90  days,  I 
only  saw  six  cokes  consumed.  Yet  the  dairies  had  quite  a  time  keep¬ 
ing  their  dispenser  filled  because  of  the  amount  of  milk  that  was  used. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Mr.  Quie  is  a  living  testimonial  to  the  virtue  of  drink¬ 
ing  milk. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  George  Bickel,  editor  of 
Rocky  Mountain  Union  Farmer,  Denver,  Colo. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  BICKEL,  EDITOR,  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
UNION  FARMER,  DENVER,  COLO. 

Mr.  Bickel.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  from  Denver  and  represent  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Farmers  Union,  which  comprises  Wyoming  and 
Colorado.  However,  I  appear  here,  and  if  I  may  read  a  statement 
from  the  Farmers  Union,  representing  all  of  our  26  States. 

I  would  like  to  say,  if  I  might,  to  this  committee,  that  we  would 
like  to  commend  very  heartily  Chairman  Harold  Cooley  for  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Lester  Johnson  to  head  this  committee  and  also 
to  commend  the  work  you  are  doing  in  behalf  of  dairy  farmers,  in 
behalf  of  farm  people  generally,  in  behalf  of  the  schoolchildren  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  consumers,  because  this  has  a  direct  effect  on 
them. 

We  would  like  to  commend  the  action  of  the  subcommittee,  which 
did  result  in  the  Congress  authorizing  $3  million  additional  funds  for 
the  school-milk  program  this  year. 

Mr.  Quie.  May  I  interrupt?  I  would  like  to  take  credit  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  but  I  always  find  it  dangerous  to  take 
credit  where  credit  is  not  due.  It  was  the  full  committee  where  the 
hearings  were  conducted,  rather  than  the  subcommittee. 

Some  of  the  members  of  the  full  committee  may  mention  it  to  us. 

Mr.  Bickel.  We  shall  certainly  stand  for  that  correction  to  include 
your  addition,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Chairman  Cooley  thought  it  was  important  enough 
to  call  it  before  the  full  committee  at  the  time. 

I  want  to  interrupt  at  this  point.  I  want  to  ask  Mr.  Garber,  have 
you  the  chart,  shown  on  page  10,  revised  so  that  it  can  be  put  in  right 
after  your  statement? 

Mr.  Garber.  No,  sir;  this  chart  we  could,  perhaps,  bring  more  up 
to  date  now,  which  would  show  that  we  do  not  use — would  not  need 
quite  the  amount  of  money  that  this  chart  shows. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Well,  if  there  is  no  objection,  you  will  put  it  in  the 
record,  when  it  has  been  prepared,  after  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Garber.  That  is  right. 

(The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Special  Milk  Program 

A  total  of  $74,308,900  available  for  reimbursement  of  milk  served  to  children  in 
schools  and  child-care  institutions  has  been  advanced  to  the  administrative  units 
of  the  various  States.  We  have  not  obtained  from  these  State  agencies  additional 
estimates  of  needs  since  February.  However,  we  have  advised  all  States  of  the 
$3  million  increase  in  the  total  authorization  for  this  year  and  have  requested 
them  to  advise  us  if  they  have  need  for  additional  funds  over  what  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced.  We  have  received  requests  from  only  two  States  (North  Dakota,  $22,500; 
and  Nevada,  $1,655)  which  are  currently  being  reviewed.  We  have  asked  all 
State  agencies  to  report  by  June  15  their  estimated  total  expenditure  for  the 
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fiscal  year.  The  following  table  provides  the  total  amount  of  funds  that  have  been 
advanced  to  each  administrative  unit. 


Special  milk  program — Advancement  of  funds,  fiscal  year  1959 


Administrative  unit 

Amount  of 
initial 
reserve  1 

Additional 
funds  ad¬ 
vanced  to 
agencies 

Total  funds 
advanced  to 
agencies 

State  agencies:2 

$1, 014, 601 

$61,009 

$1, 075, 610 

16,  700 

1,015 

17,  715 

306, 580 

19, 453 

326, 033 

604, 970 

36,  569 

641, 539 

6,  781, 409 

429, 944 

7, 211,353 

481, 950 

31,  747 

513, 697 

723, 875 

45, 954 

769, 829 

166,  950 

10,  585 

177, 535 

12, 173 

2,691 

14,  864 

358,  726 

21,  778 

380,  504 

1,  038,  860 

66, 096 

1, 104, 956 

944,  416 

56,  088 

1,  000,  504 

128,  607 

4,  554 

133, 161 

157,  748 

10,  098 

167,  846 

5, 388, 255 

305,  862 

5,  694, 117 

1,609,  088 

99,  562 

1,  708, 650 

1,  352,  822 

78,  954 

1, 431, 776 

757,  819 

46, 070 

803, 889 

1, 137,  327 

68, 906 

1,  206, 233 

475,  650 

-4,  739 

470, 911 

242,  025 

14,  672 

256,  697 

1, 135,  230 

70,  824 

1, 206, 054 

18,  706 

6,  594 

25, 300 

2,  698,  262 

155,  680 

2,  853,  942 

3, 393, 352 

205,  736 

3,  599,  088 

1,  673, 139 

53,  584 

1,  726,  723 

903,  503 

56, 190 

959,  693 

1,912,  233 

114,596 

2,  026,  829 

124,  691 

5,  085 
19.  973 

129,  776 

336,  569 

356,542 

51, 182 

3,  181 

54, 363 

186,  245 

11,209 

197,  4.54 

1,  545,  980 

107,  485 

1,  653,  465 

313,  266 

19,  768 

333,  034 

8,  395, 800 

506,  459 

8,  902,  259 

97,  805 

42, 123 

139,  928 

1, 192,  412 

71,  701 

1,  264, 113 

180,  652 
3,  516,  999 

11,  598 

192,  250 

217,  586 

3,  734,  585 

85,  981 
785, 057 

41,519 

127,  500 

47, 235 

832,  292 

440,  484 

26,  990 

467,  474 

2, 817, 892 
288,  414 

180,  524 

2,  998,  416 

18,390 

306,804 

433,  497 

27,592 

461,  089 

47, 145 
314, 114 

19, 193 

66, 338 

South  Dakota _ _ _ 

6, 090 

320, 204 

Tennessee _ _  _  _ _ _ _ 

1,475, 871 

60,  767 

1,  536, 638 

21,870 
2,  088,  902 
157, 368 
6,  585 
143,  640 
1,221,283 

1,  038,  736 

-3,  205 
126,  377 

18,665 

Texas _  _ 

2, 215, 279 

Utah  _ _ _ 

-1,749 

155,  619 

590 

7,175 

Vermont _  _  __  _  _ _ _ 

335 

143,  975 

Virginia _ _  ..  _ _ _ _ 

73,042 

1,  294, 325 

Washington _ _  ..  _  .  . 

62,  992 

1, 101,  728 

West  Virginia. . .  .  .  .  _  ...  _ 

362, 280 
1,  987,  557 
137,  898 

3,633 

365,  913 

Wisconsin _  _ 

62,000 

8,204 

2, 049,  557 
146, 102 

Wyoming _  _ _ _ 

Total . .  . . 

65,231, 151 

3, 846,  759 

69, 077, 910 

Area  offices: 3 

Northeast .  . .  ........  ......... 

852, 165 
369,  547 
2,  713,  737 
630,  418 
337, 305 

116,  649 

968, 814 
391, 896 
2, 880, 270 
630, 418 
359,  592 

Southeast _ _ _  ...  ...  .  . 

22, 349 
166,  533 

Midwest _ 

Southwest..  _ _ 

West . . .  . 

22,227 

Total _ _  _  _ 

4, 903, 232 

327, 758 

5, 230, 990 

Grand  total... .  . .  . 

70, 134, 383 

4, 174, 517 

74, 308, 900 

1  Based  upon  105  percent  of  State  estimated  expenditures  during  fiscal  year  1958. 

2  Represents  State  educational  agency  unless  otherwise  indicated. 

3  For  program  needs  in  schools  and  child-care  institutions  where  program  is  not  administered  by  a  State 
agency. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
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Mr.  Quie.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  other  groups  that  would  like 
to  present  testimony,  or,  anyway,  a  written  statement.  Will  they 
have  this  privilege? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  I  was  going  to  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  Quie.  I  have  to  get  over  to  another  committee  meeting  so  I 
thought  I  had  better  mention  it  now. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  all  right. 

You  may  continue,  Mr.  Bickel. 

Mr.  Bickel.  Thank  you,  sir. 

We  feel  that  this  is  a  very  excellent  report  on  H.R.  5247,  prepared 
by  the  subcommittee,  which  was  reprinted  as  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  a  further  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Dairy  and  Poultry  and  its  staff. 

This  has  been  very  important,  we  think,  even  on  the  Senate  side. 

The  additional  $3  million  for  the  school  milk  program  this  school 
year  will  not  permit  expansion  of  the  program  to  additional  schools 
and  children.  It  will  only  permit  the  operation  of  the  program  at  its 
current  level,  and,  as  testified  by  representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  here,  even  envisions  a  reduction. 

There  are  numerous  bills  before  the  subcommittee  to  expand  the 
school  milk  program  in  1960  and  1961.  We  will  not  attempt  to  dis¬ 
cuss  individual  bills,  but  to  present  for  your  consideration  facts  which 
we  feel  justify  greater  expenditures,  and  certainly  by  no  means  a 
reduction,  for  the  school  milk  program  in  succeeding  years  of 
operation. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  bill,  S.  1289,  to  increase  funds  by  $5  million 
in  each  of  the  school  years  1959-60  and  1960-61.  We  believe  this  is 
the  absolute  minimum  by  which  the  program  should  be  expanded  and 
we  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that,  as  introduced,  S.  1289  called 
for  a  $10  million  increase  for  1959-60  and  $15  million  increase  for 
1960-61.  Should  the  House  approve  additional  funds  it  appears, 
therefore,  that  there  is  a  good  chance  of  the  Senate  concurring. 

In  1954-55,  the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  school  milk  program, 
the  enrollment  in  public  and  private  schools  was  34.8  million.  In  the 
1958-59  school  year  total  school  enrollment  was  up  to  40.7  million, 
an  increase  of  5.9  million  children  or  14.5  percent  over  1954-55. 
Participation  in  the  school  milk  program  has  developed  at  a  faster  rate 
than  school  enrollment  due  to  the  relatively  slow  beginning  of  the 
program.  In  1954-55,  expenditure  was  $17.1  million;  in  1955-56, 
$45.9  million;  in  1957,  $60.5  million;  and  in  1957-58,  $66.3  million. 
The  maximum  authorization  was  reached  only  this  year  after  5  years 
of  administration  of  the  program. 

We  have  Secured  these  figures  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  they  are  pertinent  to  the  hearing. 

In  1957-58,  the  latest  school  year  for  which  information  on  the 
school  milk  program  is  complete,  76,478  schools  participated  out  of  a 
total  of  146,732  1  eligible  schools.  Thus  48  percent  of  the  schools  that 
appear  to  be  eligible  for  participation  in  the  school  milk  program  do 
not  now  have  such  a  program. 

i  From  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 


Public  elementary _  104,  427 

Nonpublic  secondary _  26,046 

Nonpublic  elementary _ _ _  12, 372 

Nonpublic  secondary . — . — - . - _ _ - .  3, 887 


Total . . , .  146,732 
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I  believe  you  asked  for  this  figure,  Congressman. 

Mr.  Johnson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Bickel.  Therefore,  only  52  percent  are  participating  that  are 
eligible  at  this  time. 

Many  of  these  schools  do  not  serve  midday  lunches  and  do  not  have 
refrigeration  equipment  necessary  for  the  program.  However,  these 
deficiencies  will  be  corrected  and,  I  might  add,  are  being  corrected  at 
the  time,  creating  the  need  for  additional  funds.  This  is  true  in  our 
State  in  this  regard. 

In  1957-58,  "there  were  1.917,000  half  pints  of  milk  served  in  the 
school  milk  program.  While  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  the  total 
number  of  children  who  purchased  milk  sometime  during  the  course 
of  the  school  year,  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  not  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
milk  to  provide  on  a  daily  basis  a  half  pint  per  day  to  even  one-third 
of  the  total  eligible  public  and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
school  enrollment.  Assuming  a  half  pint  per  day  and  180  schooldays, 
only  10.7  million  children  could  be  assured  of  a  half  pint  of  milk  per 
day  on  a  continuing  basis  under  the  level  of  operation  in  effect  in 
1957-58.  With  total  primary  and  secondary  school  enrollment  at 
39.1  million  in  1957-58,  it  is  evident  that  increasing  demands  will  be 
made  on  the  school  milk  program,  especially  if  school  administrators 
lend  a  hand  in  making  the  milk  program  a  significant  part  of  the 
school  program.  Many  schools  have  outstanding  records  of  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  milk  program. 

Then  we  have  the  records  on  the  increase  in  school  enrollment 
jumping  from  40.7  million  in  1958-59  on  a  projected  basis  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to  43.7  million  in 
1960-61. 

The  official  school  enrollment  projection  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  through  1960-61  is  as  follows: 


1958- 59.. _ _ 40.  7 

1959- 60... _ _ 42.  2 

1960- 61 _ 43.7 


Incidentally,  in  1964-65,  it  will  go  to  47.2  million  children  in  school. 

With  a  school  enrollment  increase  of  7.5  percent  expected  by  1961, 
the  increase  in  funds  approved  by  the  Senate  will  be  adequate  only 
if  the  expansion  of  the  program  is  directly  related  to  the  increase  in 
school  population.  In  other  words,  the  increase  approved  by  the 
Senate  will  be  adequate  only  if  the  program  is  continued  without  any 
additional  participation  except  that  occurring  as  a  result  of  increases 
in  school  enrollments. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views  to  the  sub¬ 
committee. 

If  I  might,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  that  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge  of  the  program  in  the  western  States  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  area,  2  years  ago,  the  superintendent  of  the  Denver  public 
schools  made  a  statement  in  response  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism  then 
leveled  at  the  schools  as  a  result  of  our  lag  in  relationship  to  sputnik 
and  scientific  developments.  He  said  that  one  of  the  major  obstacles 
to  rapid  learning  in  the  Denver  public  schools  was  the  result  of  under¬ 
nourishment  of  some  one-third  of  the  school  enrollment  and  Denver 
is  not  a  depressed  area,  as  you  know. 

Questioned  further  in  this  regard,  he  extended  his  statement  to  say 
that  a  third  of  the  youngsters  appearing,  especially  in  the  lower 
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grades,  each  day  were  handicapped  in  their  ability  to  acquire  knowl¬ 
edge  by  lack  of  sufficient  breakfast  and  sufficient  nourishment  in 
what  breakfast  they  had. 

The  dairymen  of  Colorado  responded  to  this;  within  a  2-week  period, 
600  had  signed  an  agreement  to  give  free,  to  the  Denver  public 
schools,  the  surplus  quantity  of  their  milk  supply.  This  had  a  very 
salutary  effect  and  forced  a  whole  rash  of  meetings  of  parent-teacher 
groups  and  dairy  farmers  and  others  and  we  found  that  in  the  Denver 
public  schools  only  about  half  the  schools  had  a  school  milk  program. 

We  have  increased  that  to  90  percent  in  the  2-year  period. 

I  think  this  might  be  typical  of  the  need  of  public  understanding 
of  the  tremendous  importance  of  this  program. 

I  would  like,  in  closing,  to  say  again  that  we  cannot  comment  too 
forcefully  on  the  fact  that  by  no  means  should  there  be  a  cut  in  this 
very  significant  program,  both  to  the  health  of  the  Nation’s  young 
people  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  segment  of  agriculture  greatly  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  moving  of  a  product  which,  despite  statements  to  the 
contrary,  some  30  percent  of  which,  in  our  State,  of  the  milk  supply,  is 
still  in  surplus  and,  as  surplus,  commanding  only  about  some  40 
percent  of  parity  price. 

I  believe  that  is  all,  other  than  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
this  opportunity  to  present  our  point  of  view  on  this  program.  We 
feel  it  is  one  of  the  best  things  done  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  public  schools. 

We  have  noticed  some  replacement,  as  the  Congressman  mentioned 
here,  in  competition  with  the  bottled  beverages  in  the  schools  where 
school  boards  have  replaced  these  machines  with  milk  machines  and 
greatly  added  to  the  health  of  young  people.  This,  in  itself,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  worthy  contribution  to  public  health  and  welfare  as  well  as  a 
contribution  to  the  dairy  industry. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bickel. 

Mr.  Bickel.  If  there  are  any  questions,  I  shall  be  glad  to  try  to 
answer  them. 

Mr.  Hagen.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Hagen. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Do  peak  periods  in  milk  production  coincide  generally 
with  the  term  of  the  school  year? 

Mr.  Bickel.  No,  they  do  not,  in  that,  as  you  know,  some  sections 
of  the  country  still  having  the  long  summer  vacations  and  the  peak 
period  being  in  the  spring,  June  and  July,  in  milk  in  our  section  of  the 
country,  they  do  not. 

However,  with  the  dehydrating  process  moving  in  more  heavily  in 
the  peak  period,  this  has  been  worked  out  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Hagen.  You  do  not  use  reconstituted  milk  in  the  schools? 

Mr.  Bickel.  Not  in  the  schools,  but  I  mean  with  their  moving  in 
in  the  peak  period. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Have  there  ever  been  any  complaints  about  the 
method  of  procurement  of  the  school  milk,  going  to  cost,  the  mass 
dispensation  methods,  versus  the  small  bottles,  and  competitive  bids, 
and  various  other  aspects? 

Mr.  Bickel.  Yes,  this  came  up  in  terms  of  the  Denver  situation, 
and  the  dairy  processors’  response  to  the  shortage,  to  the  fact  that 
only  part  of  the  schools  in  Denver  were  using  milk,  was  that  this  was 
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a  verv  expensive  process  to  distribute  it  in  these  small  cartons  and 
they  were  going  to  have  to  increase  the  price. 

I  might  say  that  because  of  the  public  interest,  they  were  unable  to 
do  this.  I  am  afraid  that,  as  an  example  from  the  West,  we  do  not 
have  as  many  big  situations  of  this  kind,  and  in  the  small  rural  schools, 
some  have  purchased  the  dispensers  with  the  athletic  club  or  the 
honor  society  buying  them  for  $200,  $300,  or  $400,  and  then  giving 
them  to  the  schools  as  a  contribution  of  the  senior  class. 

This  has  instigated  a  whole  series  of  very  worthwhile  projects  of 
that  type  that  are  gradually  getting  this  problem  solved  as  to  their 
ability  to  handle  it.  And  then  they  are  served  directly  by  private 
institutions,  of  course. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bickel. 

Mr.  Bickel.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Garber,  before  you  leave,  I  am  wondering  if 
you  could  furnish  a  chart  showing  the  percent  of  participation  in 
the  school  milk  program,  State  by  State?  For  instance,  what  is  the  { 
percent  of  participation? 

Mr.  Garber.  By  schools? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes;  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  for  example,  how 
many  schools  are  there  and  how  many  are  attempting  to  participate 
in  the  program. 

Mr.  Garber.  We  shall  try  to  get  that. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Why  not  get  figures  on  the  summer  camps  and  the 
rest? 

Mr.  Garber.  The  summer  camps — that  is  so  hard,  Congressman 
Hagen. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  would  like  to  have  you  show  the  number  of  sum¬ 
mer  camps  participating,  but  I  do  not  know  if  you  can  show  the 
percentage. 

Mr.  Garber.  We  can  on  the  schools. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 

The  information  supplied  in  the  following  table  on  the  number  of  schools  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  special  milk  program  requires  special  explanation.  Under  the 
special  milk  program,  reports  from  States  show  the  number  of  individual  school 
buildings  or  units  in  which  the  program  operates.  On  the  other  hand,  data 
collected  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  i 
total  number  of  schools  in  each  State  refers  to  the  total  number  of  elementary  \ 
and  secondary  school  departments  even  though  one  school  building  may  include 
both  elementary  and  secondary  grades.  Under  this  system  of  classification,  a 
single  school  building  housing  grades  1  to  12  would  be  counted  as  two  schools. 

The  Census  Bureau’s  count  of  the  number  of  public  schools  by  State  represe- 
sents  the  number  of  individual  school  buildings  or  facilities  and  is  therefore 
comparable  to  the  system  followed  in  State  reports  on  the  number  of  schools 
participating  in  the  special  milk  program.  The  Census  Bureau  data  have  there¬ 
fore  been  used  in  the  following  table  to  reflect  the  number  of  public  schools  in 
each  State.  Data  on  the  number  of  nonpublic  schools  was  obtained  from  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education. 
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Special  milk  program — Number  of  schools  and  child-care  institutions  participating , 

fiscal  year  1959 


State 

Total  num¬ 
ber  of  schools 
in  State  1 

Number  of 
schools  s  par¬ 
ticipating  In 
milk  program 

Percent  par¬ 
ticipation  of 
total  schools 

Number  of 
child-care 
institutions 
participat¬ 
ing  « 

Alabama.-. _  _ 

2,568 

1,475 

57 

17 

Alaska _  _ _ _ 

199 

30 

16 

2 

Arizona _  .  _  _  _ 

575 

477 

83 

a 

Arkansas _  _ 

1,407 

1, 054 

75 

7 

California _ _ _ _ _ 

5,562 

5,329 

96 

59 

Colorado . .  . . . 

1,371 

916 

67 

18 

Connecticut _ _ _ _ 

1,108 

751 

68 

9 

Delaware  ...  . . . . 

206 

143 

69 

13 

District  of  Columbia .  . . . 

248 

192 

77 

2 

Florida _ 

1.  532 

1,285 

84 

37 

Georgia..  _ 

2,169 

1,595 

74 

32 

Hawaii _ _ 

308 

185 

60 

4 

Idaho.. _ _  _ 

620 

421 

68 

3 

Illinois...  _ _ _ _ 

5,584 

4,308 

77 

50 

Indiana . . . . 

2,  544 

1,802 

71 

28 

Iowa. _ _ _  ... 

4,  567 

2,198 

48 

10 

Kansas _ _ _ _ 

3,  563 

1,172 

33 

14 

Kentucky _ _ _ _ 

3, 667 

1,  522 

42 

26 

Louisiana _ _  _  _  _ _ 

1,  695 

959 

57 

28 

Marne  . . .  .  ...  ..  .  _ 

1,  262 

817 

65 

17 

Maryland _ _ _ 

1,334 

1,033 

77 

35 

Massachusetts _ 

2,719 

2,405 

88 

41 

Michigan . . . 

5, 863 

4,  434 

76 

22 

Minnesota _ _  _  _ 

3, 853 

2,  603 

68 

6 

Mississippi . . . .  .  .  .  .  ... 

2,018 

1, 046 

52 

10 

Missouri  . .  ...  _  . 

4,261 

2,  951 

69 

12 

Montana _ _  _  .. 

1,  371 

348 

25 

2 

Nebraska . .  . 

4.368 

712 

16 

|9 

Nevada..  .  . . . . . 

205 

135 

66 

13 

New  Hampshire _ _ _ _  _ 

610 

355 

58 

S3 

New  Jersey . . .  . 

2,353 

1,  494 

63 

56 

New  Mexico _ _  _ 

709 

567 

80 

3 

New  York. . . . . ...  . 

5,853 

4, 678 

80 

67 

North  Carolina  . .  . 

2.  168 

2,016 

93 

40 

North  Dakota. . .  . . . 

2,571 

424 

16 

1 

Ohio . . . . . 

4,270 

3,561 

83 

87 

Oklahoma _ _ 

2,539 

1,165 

46 

18 

Oregon - - - 

1,391 

831 

60 

4 

Pennsylvania- ..  . . . . 

6,554 

4,644 

71 

92 

Rhode  Island _ _ _ 

433 

298 

69 

6 

South  Carolina. . . ...  . . 

1,349 

1,043 

77 

55 

South  Dakota _ _  _  _ _ 

3,  067 

505 

16 

6 

Tennessee . .  ..  _  ...  _ 

3,115 

2,246 

72 

23 

Texas . . . 

5,043 

2,877 

57 

34 

Utah.... . . . . . 

480 

324 

68 

6 

Vermont _  _ 

654 

396 

61 

1 

Virginia . . .  . 

2,324 

1,447 

62 

13 

Washington... . . . . 

1,525 

1,273 

83 

15 

West  Virginia...  . . . . 

3,  080 

1,004 

33 

11 

Wisconsin  . . .  .  _ 

5,549 

4,  501 

81 

13 

544 

211 

39 

Total . . . .  -  . 

122,  928 

78, 158 

64 

1, 076 

1  Source:  Public  elementary  and  secondary  school  data  for  1956-57  school  year  from  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  Bureau  of  Census.  Nonpublic  elementary  and  secondary  school  data  for  1955-56  school  year 
from  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Office  of  Education. 

3  Preliminary  data  for  fiscal  year  1959. 

»  Preliminary.  Does  not  include  summer  camps. 


Mr.  McIntire.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  extend  my  apologies 
to  you  and  to  the  witnesses  for  being  late.  I  had  a  private  bill  which 
was  being  heard  this  morning,  with  out-of-town  witnesses,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  me  to  be  there. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  smother  committee  in  session, 
too. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
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Mr.  Johnson.  Our  next  witness  is  Mi.  Harvey  Allen,  past  president 
of  American  School  Food  Service,  now  with  the  New  York  Board  of 

Education.  , ,  „ 

Mr.  Hagen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  Wells  one 

question. 

Mr.  Garber.  Mr.  Wells  has  gone. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Well,  Mr.  Garber,  did  the  school  lunch  program  ever 
enjoy  a  similar  authorization  to  the  milk  program  where  they  did  not 
have  to  go  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  earmarked  appro¬ 
priations? 

Mr.  Garber.  No,  sir.  The  school  lunch  program  became  law  in 
1946,  and  at  that  time  it  authorized  an  appropriation  from  the 
regular  Treasury  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Hagen.  And  that  is  a  permanent  statute,  however? 

Mr.  Garber.  It  is  a  permanent  statute. 

Mr.  Hagen.  In  contrast  to  this? 

Mr.  Garber.  That  is  right.  We  appear  before  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  for  this  appropriation  each  year. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Before  we  go  on  with  Mr.  Allen,  we  have  a  statement 
from  Mr.  William  H.  Meyer,  of  Vermont,  who  has  legislation  before 
the  committee,  and  one  from  Mr.  Robert  W.  Kastenmeier,  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  also  one  from  Mr.  George  McGovern,  of  South  Dakota,  a 
member  of  this  committee. 

I  think  it  is  in  order  that  authors  of  legislation,  if  they  care  to,  may 
file  statements,  and  any  others  may  file  them  with  the  clerk  of  the 
committee  and  they  will  be  placed  in  the  record. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  H.  MEYER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 

IN  CONGRESS,  AT  LARGE,  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  VERMONT 

Mr.  Meyer.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  indicate  my  support 
of  H.R.  5248  and  related  bills.  I  am  pleased  to  join  in  this  effort  to 
expand  our  special  milk  program,  and  have  alread}'  introduced  H.R. 
5604,  a  bill  which  would  provide  for  the  increased  authorization  which 
the  subcommittee  is  now  considering. 

The  special  milk  program,  under  which  milk  is  provided  to  children 
in  schools,  in  nonprofit  care  centers,  and  in  certain  summer  camps,  is 
an  important  one  for  our  children  and  deserves  widespread  support. 
During  the  current  year  over  2  billion  half-pints  of  milk  will  be  con¬ 
sumed  as  a  result  of  this  program.  Approximately  80,000  schools  and 
camps  participate  in  the  program,  and  about  22  million  children 
benefit. 

The  bills  now  under  consideration  would  expand  the  special  milk 
program  during  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  and  would  bring  the  program 
in  line  with  anticipated  increases  in  school  enrollment. 

As  this  committee  knows,  on  March  23,  H.R.  5247,  which  authorizes 
an  increase  in  appropriations  to  this  program  to  meet  a  deficit  of  funds 
for  the  present  fiscal  year,  was  passed  by  the  House.  It  has  since 
become  law.  But  this  is  a  short-term  remedy  only.  Without  an 
expanded  program  to  meet  the  growing  school-age  population,  numer¬ 
ous  States  will  again  face  shortages  and  will  be  forced  to  curtail  their 
programs.  It  seems  only  reasonable  dnd  practical  to  expand  the 
program  to  meet  expected  needs. 
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I  urge  the  committee  to  approve  the  proposal  for  an  expanded  pro¬ 
gram,  and  thereby  help  contribute  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  our 
children  through  this  very  important  program. 

STATEMENT  BY  HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER,  A  REPRESENT¬ 
ATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
H.R.  5248  and  my  companion  bill,  H.R.  5408,  which  would  authorize 
expenditures  for  the  special  school  milk  program. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  appear  before  you  today  in  support 
of  this  legislation  which  would  provide  an  abundant  supply  of  fluid 
milk  to  the  schoolchildren  of  our  Nation  for  the  next  2  years. 

The  special  milk  program  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  pro¬ 
grams  handled  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

\  The  Lodi,  Wis.,  public  school  in  my  own  district  in  Wisconsin  was 
the  first  school  in  the  Nation  to  participate  in  the  special  milk  pro¬ 
gram.  In  September  1954,  when  the  program  was  instituted,  some 
530  pupils  of  the  Lodi  school  were  served  fresh  fluid  milk  in  half-pint 
containers.  Since  then,  the  program  lias  grown  steadily  until  today 
some  22  million  boys  and  girls  from  about  80,000  schools  and  summer 
camps  are  participating.  The  milk  consumption  under  this  program 
will  exceed  2  billion  half-pints  of  milk  this  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  not  only  continues  the  now  widely  accepted 
program  but  provides  for  its  future  growth.  The  last  appropriation 
called  for  some  $75  million,  and  there  was  need  for  a  supplemental  $3 
million  to  continue  the  program  through  the  current  school  year. 
The  new  bills  would  provide  $85  million  a  year  for  the  fiscal  years 
beginning  July  1,  1959,  and  July  1,  1960. 

This  $85.  million  a  yea,r,  it  seems  to  me,  represents  a  worthy  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  children  of  our  country.  I  believe  it  is  far  better  to  use 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds  to  encourage  the  young  people 
of  our  country  to  drink  more  milk  than  to  use  this  same  money  to 
purchase  surplus  butter,  cheese,  and  dry  milk  for  storage. 

From  a  practical  viewpoint,  the  choice  is  simple.  Commodity 


Corporation  funds  can  be  used  to  provide  milk  for  children, 


or  if  the  milk  is  not  consumed  by  the  children,  the  Government  can 
purchase  more  surplus  dairy  products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  every  confidence  that  the  members  of  this 
Subcommittee  on  Dairy  and  Poultry  will  make  what  I  feel  is  the 
correct  and  humanitarian  choice. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  GEORGE  S.  McGOVERN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  1ST  DISTRICT  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee: 
I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  this  committee  in  support  of  the  proposal 
that  I  believe  has  the  overwhelming  endorsement  of  the  American 
people.  I  refer  to  the  school  milk  program  which  has  meant  so  much 
in  recent  years  to  the  health  and  well-being  of  America’s  school- 
children. 
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I  am  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  5600,  a  bill  which  would  increase  this  year’s 
appropriation  for  the  special  milk  program  from  $75  million  to  $80 
million.  The  bill  calls  for  authorizations  for  fiscal  1960  and  1961  of 
$85  million  and  $90  million  respectively.  The  modest  increases  in 
the  legislation  reflect  the  growing  school  population  of  the  Nation. 

Department  of  Agriculture  investigations  revealed  earlier  this  year 
that  some  38  States  are  confronted  with  a  deficit  in  the  existing  milk 
program  amounting  to  $3,378,569.  To  meet  that  situation  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  approved  supplemental  funds  to  the  extent  of  $3  million 
for  fiscal  1959. 

Mounting  school  enrollments  indicate  clearly  that  we  will  need  a 
moderate  expansion  in  school  milk  funds  for  fiscal  1960-61. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  conscious  of  the  abundance  of  American 
agriculture  and  are  concerned  about  mounting  surpluses,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  would  be  inexcusable  for  us  to  deny  the  benefits  of  the 
school  milk  program  to  our  children.  This  is  one  aspect  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  operation  that  has  the  enthusiastic  support  ol 
all  farm  organizations. 

I  trust  that  the  committee  will  approve  H.R.  5600  or  similar 
legislation. 

(The  statements  referred  to  above  are  as  follows:) 

Statement  of  Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  United  States  Senator  From 

Minnesota 

The  special  school  milk  program,  inaugurated  in  1954,  has  proved  its  value 
both  to  the  producers  of  milk  and  to  the  schoolchildren  who  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  participate  in  its  benefits. 

The  bill,  S.  1289,  passed  by  the  Senate,  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $80 
million  for  this  program  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1960  and  1961,  should  in  no 
way  be  considered  as  an  attempt  to  stabilize  the  program  at  this  level.  On  the 
contrary,  the  bill  also  provides  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  each  year  3  months  prior  to  the  end  of  the  school  year  as  to  the 
need  for  additional  funds  to  maintain  the  full  operation  of  the  program. 

It  is  visualized  that  if  an  adequate  milk  program  is  administered  with  due 
regard  to  the  nutritional  needs  of  this  country’s  children,  there  will  be  a  need  for 
additional  funds.  From  the  information  available  on  the  expected  expansion  of 
our  school  age  population,  and  the  desirability  of  including  more  school  outlets 
in  the  program,  I  anticipate  that  the  need  for  funds  would  be  as  high  as  $85 
million  in  fiscal  1960  and  $90  million  in  1961.  S.  1289  as  introduced  contained  am 
authorization  of  these  amounts.  Let  me  repeat  that  the  bill  as  amended  and  passetl 
by  the  Senate  is  not  a  refutation  of  this  expected  need. 

Many  school  superintendents  in  my  State  of  Minnesota  have  expressed  to  me 
their  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  special  school  milk  program  in  providing 
more  nutritionally  adequate  lunches  to  more  children.  They  have  also  expressed 
concern  about  possible  cuts  in  the  Federal  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  program 
in  the  State  and  the  resulting  contraction  of  the  program.  We  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  in  this  land  of  plenty  there  are  still  many  hungry  and  under¬ 
nourished  children.  This  is  a  grave  responsibility  which  can  be  discharged  only 
by  continual  awareness  and  appropriate  action  on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 

I  commend  the  Dairy  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
for  bringing  to  light  the  expressed  intention  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
stabilize  a  program  which  should  be  expanded  for  the  national  welfare.  With  this 
information,  I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  will  realize  that  it  is  necessary  to 
give  firm  direction  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  order  to  secure  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  an  expanding  special  school  milk  program. 
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Statement  of  Hon.  Ancher  Nelsen,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From 
the  2d  District  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 

Mr.  Nelsen.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  this  subcommittee 
in  its  consideration  of  the  school  milk  program. 

The  school  milk  program  has  broad  acceptance,  not  only  among  dairy  farmers 
and  schoolchildren,  but  among  the  people  of  this  Nation  generally. 

About  80,000  schools  presently  are  in  the  program,  and  a  total  school  enroll¬ 
ment  of  close  to  40  million  children  are  eligible  throughout  the  Nation.  More 
schools  and  more  children  want  to  participate  and  the  growth  of  this  program 
since  1954  can  be  expected  to  continue. 

I  am  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  5430  which  would  increase  this  year’s  authorization 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds  from  $75  million  to  $80  million.  The  bill 
further  authorizes  $85  million  for  the  school  milk  program  in  fiscal  1960  and  $90 
million  in  fiscal  1961. 

These  increases  are  modest  in  nature,  and  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
our  growing  school  population,  and  to  allow  schools  not  now  participating,  to 
join  in  this  program.  I  do  not  expect  that  this  increased  authorization  will  lead 
to  the  Federal  Government  paying  a  bigger  share  of  the  cost  of  the  glass  of  milk 
a  school  child  drinks  and  I  am  glad  that  our  national  economy  is  strong  enough 
today  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  consider  such  an  increase. 

As  a  dairy  farmer,  I  know  that  we  are  better  off  so  far  as  dairy  surpluses  are 
concerned,  than  we  were  in  1954  when  the  school  milk  program  was  instituted. 
But  with  the  surplus  of  farm  commodities  that  we  have,  we  must  continue  to 
promote  a  better  market  for  all  our  agricultural  products.  This  is  especially 
justified  in  a  program  which  has  the  merit  and  the  broad  support  of  the  school  milk 
program. 

For  these  reasons,  it  would  seem  that  any  emphasis  that  could  be  directed  to 
this  program,  through  passage  of  H.R.  5430  or  similar  legislation  now  under 
consideration,  would  be  fully  justified  and  in  the  best  interests  of  everyone 
concerned. 

Statement  of  Hon.  Odin  Langen,  a  Representative  in  Congress  From  the 
9th  District  of  the  State  of  Minnesota 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  have  joined  certain  of  my 
colleagues  by  introducing  a  bill  which  would  increase  the  amount  of  funds  made 
available  for  the  special  milk  program  for  fiscal  1960  and  1961,  to  provide  for  the 
larger  school  enrollments  which  these  years  will  bring. 

Earlier  in  this  session  the  Congress  passed,  and  the  President  signed,,  a  bill 
providing  supplementary  funds  for  the  special  milk  program  for  this  year,  to 
cover  expected  deficits  facing  38  States  at  that  time.  With  the  increased  numbers 
of  children  enrolled  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  which  the  next  2  years  will 
bring,  even  greater  deficits  will  be  forthcoming  unless  we  prepare  now  for  them. 

The  proposal  which  I  have  introduced  would  amend  the  present  annual  alloca¬ 
tion  of  $75  million,  providing  an  additional  $10  million  in  fiscal  1960  and  $15 
million  in  1961. 

The  special  milk  program  is  a  good  program.  Since  its  inception  in  1954,  it 
has  provided  increased  numbers  of  children  in  nursery,  elementary,  and  second¬ 
ary  schools,  as  well  as  those  in  child  care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer 
camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  chil¬ 
dren,  with  increased  amounts  of  milk  to  satisfy  their  health  needs.  In  1954, 
almost  $450  million  half  pints  were  consumed.  In  1956,  this  consumption  was 
increased  to  more  than  1,394  million  half  pints.  And  this  year  it  is  estimated 
that  over  2  billion  half  pints  will  be  consumed  under  this  plan. 

We  must  provide  for  this  increase  in  both  children  and  milk  consumption,  for 
unless  we  do,  this  fine  program  will  be  severely  curtailed  to  the  extent  that  States 
will  be  required  to  tell  their  schools  and  camps  to  decrease  the  amount  of  milk 
provided  for  their  children. 

Not  only  is  the  special  milk  program  a  good  program  from  the  aspect  of  the 
health  of  our  children,  it  is  a  successful  program  with  regard  to  the  dairy  industry 
and  our  dairy  products  surplus.  Taken  together  with  the  school  lunch  program, 
it  represents  3.5  percent  of  all  the  fluid  milk  consumed  by  our  nonfarm  population. 
The  choice  we  have  to  make  is  whether  we  want  to  continue  to  encourage  this 
drinking  of  milk  by  our  schoolchildren  or  use  the  money  to  purchase  surplus  dairy 
products  under  present  price-support  programs. 

Because  this  program  benefits  both  our  schoolchildren  and  our  dairy  industry, 
I  respectfully  urge  the  approval  of  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Harvey  Allen  is  past  president  of  the  American 
School  Food  Service  Association  and  comes  here  from  the  New  York 
school  system,  I  believe. 


STATEMENT  OF  HARVEY  ALLEN,  PAST  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 
SCHOOL  FOOD  SERVICE  ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Allen,  are  you  connected  with  the  New  York 
schools? 

Mr.  Allen.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Going  back  a  little,  I  have  a  letter  here  from  the 
Chief  State  School  Officers,  Washington,  D.C.,  which  wdl  be  filed. 
(Letter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 

Washington,  D.C..  May  SO,  1959. 

Hon.  Lester  Johnson, 

Subcommittee  on  Dairy  and  Poultry, 

House  Agriculture  Committee, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Johnson:  I  am  taking  this  means  of  endorsing  H.R.  5248 
which  provides  for  $85  million  for  the  continuation  of  the  school  milk  program 
in  each  of  the  school  years  1959-60  and  1960-61.  School  administrators  have 
found  that  children  want  to  drink  more  milk  and  they  have  cooperated  in  arrang¬ 
ing  for  serving  of  milk  at  the  appropriate  times  throughout  the  schoolday.  No 
doubt  additional  schools  will  take  advantage  of  this  program  as  problems  of 
handling  and  refrigeration  can  be  solved. 

The  bill,  S.  1289,  passed  by  the  Senate,  which  increases  funds  for  the  school 
milk  program  in  the  years  mentioned  above,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  How¬ 
ever,  with  school  enrollments  expected  to  increase  by  nearly  3  million  children 
between  now  and  1961,  the  $5  million  annual  increase  provided  in  S.  1289  will 
not  permit  any  greater  percentage  participation  of  the  total  enrollment  than  exists 
at  the  present  time. 

Today  only  approximately  one-half  of  the  public  and  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  are  participating  in  the  special  milk  program.  Only  a  few  of 
these  schools  conduct  milk  programs  outside  the,  school  milk  program.  Many  of 
the  schools  that  do  not  participate  in  the  special  milk  program  do  not  provide 
lunches. 

Any  consideration  you  may  give  to  these  views  will  be  sincerely  appreciated. 

Sincerely, 


Edgar  Fuller, 
Executive  Secretary. 


Mr.  Johnson.  What  is  the  connection  between  your  State  and 
Gordon  Gunderson? 

Mr.  Allen.  I  am  director  of  school  lunches  for  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education,  but  I  appear  here  as  the  representative  of 
the  American  School  Food  Services  Organization,  a  voluntary  organ¬ 
ization  of  some  16,000  members  who  are  directly  engaged  in  the 
operation  of  the  school  lunch  and  school  milk  programs.  I  am  here 
in  place  of  Gordon  Gunderson  who  would  normally  represent  our 
organization  in  these  matters,  but  Mr.  Gunderson  was  prevented 
from  appearing  because  his  father  was  stricken  ill  and  he  must  re¬ 
main  at  his  bedside. 

Our  organization  welcomes  the  opportunity  to  present  its  point  of 
view  with  respect  to  the  bills  which  are  under  consideration,  because 
we  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  school  milk  program. 

Off  the  record. 


(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Allen.  Air.  Gunderson  has  given  me  permission  to  draw  upon 
the  excellent  statement  which  he  presented  to  the  full  committee  in 
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March  in  support  of  an  increase  in  the  authorization  for  the  current 
year.  I  would  like  to  use  part  of  that,  particularly  because  Mr. 
Gunderson  used  certain  factual  information  that  he  emerged  from 
some  careful  research  studies,  facts  which  are  in  direct  contrast  with 
the  conjectures  which  Mr.  Wells  offered  to  the  committee  this  morn¬ 
ing- 

Also,  I  would  like  to  reaffirm  certain  information  that  Mr.  Gunder¬ 
son  presented  which  cites  declarations  and  actions  by  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  which  make  the  Department’s  present  position 
appear  most  paradoxical. 

The  school  milk  program,  as  the  committee  is  well  aware,  is  drawing 
to  the  close  of  its  fifth  year  of  operation. 

During  these  5  years,  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  at  an  ever- 
increasing  rate  until  we  are  now  serving  more  than  20  million  children 
in  some  76,000  schools  and  child  care  institutions,  with  a  consumption 
of  more  than  2  billion  half-pints  of  milk  in  1958. 

This  accomplishment  is  in  consonance  with  the  objectives  declared 
in  the  enabling  legislation. 

In  its  statement  of  the  specific  objectives  to  accomplish  the  intent 
of  the  Congress,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  declared  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  believes  that  a  many-sided  approach  is 
necessary  to  realize  the  potentialities  of  the  program.  It  hopes  that 
the  program  will,  first,  make  the  service  of  milk  possible  to  schools  or 
eligible  child-care  institutions  not  now  serving  milk;  second,  encourage 
a  larger  percent  of  children  to  drink  milk  in  those  schools  and  child-care 
institutions  where  milk  is  now  available;  and  third,  offer  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  those  children  now  drinking  milk  to  drink  more  milk,  if  they 
so  desire. 

Reimbursement  funds  available  under  the  special  milk  program 
will  make  possible  reductions  in  the  price  at  which  milk  is  offered  to 
children,  and  enable  schools  and  institutions  to  make  more  milk  avail¬ 
able  for  consumption  by  children. 

The  Department  recognizes  that  a  price  reduction  is  but  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  wavs  in  which  increased  milk  consumption  can  be  encouraged; 
other  ways  include  the  establishment  of  new  times  for  and  their  method 
of  serving  milk,  and  continuing  efforts  to  better  acquaint  children 
with  the  importance  of  drinking  adequate  amounts  of  milk. 

Planning  for  increased  efforts  along  these  lines  necessarily  must  rest 
largely  in  the  hands  of  interested  State  and  local  groups.  The  special 
milk  program  provides  another  opportunity  to  assist  in  local  efforts  to 
improve  the  diets  and  health  of  children. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  wish  to  point  out  that  the  Congress,  by 
its  authorization  of  funds,  determines  the  extent  to  which  the  price 
of  milk  can  be  reduced.  The  other  means  of  achieving  increased  milk 
consumption  by  children,  referred  to  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  depend  upon  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the  school  adminis¬ 
trators.  Uncertainties  with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  the  funds  to 
support  the' program  are  not  likely,  I  submit,  to  foster  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  which  is  essential  to  achieve  these  objectives. 

The  State  agencies  and  the  local  agencies  having  the  responsibility 
for  the  administration  of  the  program  have  accepted  the  declared 
policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  its  face  value.  They  have 
sought  and  have  obtained  the  cooperation  and  services  of  farm  organi- 
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zations,  milk  distributors,  and  national,  State,  and  local  agencies  and 
organizations  concerned  with  the  health  and  welfare  of  children. 

These  united  efforts  have  made  possible  the  expansion  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  point  where  it  is  evident  that  the  funds  presently  author¬ 
ized  for  1960-61  will  not  be  adequate  to  meet  obligations  under  the 
terms  of  existing  agreements  with  participating  schools  during  the 
next  2  years. 

What  will  be  the  effect  if  insufficient  funds  are  provided  for  main¬ 
taining  present  rates  of  reimbursement  is  a  question  with  which  I  am 
sure  your  subcommittee  is  much  concerned. 

These  are  some  of  the  answers  to  that  question. 

The  respective  State  and  local  agencies  will  be  obligated  to  take  one 
or  more  of  the  following  actions: 

Reduce  rates  of  reimbursement  to  all  participating  schools  to  a  point 
which  will  permit  the  continuation  of  the  program  throughout  the 
school  year,  or  continue  payments  at  the  present  contractual  rates  until 
funds  are  exhausted  and  then  terminate  the  contract  sometime  during^ 
the  course  of  the  year,  and  third  to  reject  all  new  applications  for 
participation. 

The  major  effects  of  such  action  would  be  these: 

1.  An  immediate  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  milk,  and  I  shall 
illustrate  this  in  the  effect  it  would  have  in  New  York  City.  However, 
as  Mr.  Gunderson  previously  pointed  out,  the  Wisconsin  experiment — 
and  I  believe  there  were  similar  studies  and  experiments  in  at  least 
11  other  States— concerning  the  effect  of  price  reductions  upon  con¬ 
sumption  of  milk  by  schoolchildren  proved  conclusively  that,  (a)  the 
greater  the  price  reduction,  the  greater  was  the  increase  in  consump¬ 
tion;  ( b )  reduced  prices  resulted  in  increased  numbers  of  children 
drinldng  milk  in  school;  and  (c)  the  increased  milk  consumption  at 
school  was  new  consumption,  not  the  replacement  of  home  con¬ 
sumption. 

2.  Total  exclusion  from  participation,  or  reduced  consumption  by 
children  from  low-income  families  would  also  result  from  the  actions 
which  be  imposed  upon  the  sponsors  of  milk  programs.  A  study  con¬ 
ducted  in  St.  Louis  in  1955-56  showed  that  pupils  in  elementary 
schools  serving  low-income  districts  drank  about  171  percent  more 
milk,  other  than  with  meals,  and  students  from  the  middle-income 
districts  drank  about  157  percent  more  during  the  1955-56  school 
year  than  in  the  previous  year.  Pupils  in  the  schools  serving  high- 
income  districts  increased  their  consumption  by  only  44  percent.  The 
increase  demonstrates  a  greater  effect  on  -those  in  the  lower  income 
school  districts  when  price  was  reduced. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  reasonable  and  tenable  conclusion  to 
draw  that  if  the  reverse  were  true,  if  prices  were  increased,  it  would 
follow  that  the  children  in  the  least  favored  areas  of  our  communities 
would  be  the  ones  whose  consumption  would  be  most  badly  affected. 

The  third  point  which  Mr.  Gunderson  made  at  that  time,  and  which 
is  valid  for  your  consideration  in  coming  years,  is  that  a  reduction  in 
the  rates  of  reimbursement  would  have  an  impact  upon  participation 
in  the  coming  year. 

Whether  or  not  a  school  faced  with  reduction  and  reimbursement 
or  a  possible  cancellation  of  its  contract  before  the  end  of  the  school 
year  would  consider  renewing  its  contract  for  another  year,  of  course, 
is  conjectural. 
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However,  the  lack  of  a  guarantee  of  continuous  payment  at  full 
rates  of  reimbursement  throughout  the  school  year  would  very  likely 
inhibit  many  schools  from  continuing  the  program. 

I  would  like  also  to  cite  some  data  which  I  have  not  heard  presented 
earlier  today.  It  is  in  terms  of  the  significance  of  the  program  in  your 
dairy  economy.  Applying  the  formula  that  100  pounds  of  3.5  percent 
milk  will  produce  2  pounds  of  butter  and  8.5  pounds  of  nonfat  dry 
milk  solids,  or  9  pounds  of  American  cheese,  shows  that  the  2  billion 
half-pints  of  milk  consumed  by  our  schoolchildren  in  the  past  fiscal 
year  would  have  produced  more  than  43  million  pounds  of  butter, 
plus  more  than  72  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry  milk  or  more  than 
92  million  pounds  of  American  cheese.  I  believe  that  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  further  that  much  of  this  would  have  found  its  way  into 
Government  warehouses  because  the  additional  butter  and  powdered 
milk  or  cheese  would  not  have  been  eaten  by  these  schoolchildren 
since  they  are  already  consuming  these  products  from  Government- 
donated  stocks  at  the  maximum  possible  rate  of  consumption. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  we  face  the  problem  of  providing  addi¬ 
tional  funds  with  which  to  finance  the  special  milk  program,  or  face 
the  probable  even  greater  problem  of  purchasing  and  disposing  of 
additional  surplus  dairy  products. 

The  American  School  Food  Service  Association  supports  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  needed  funds  be  made  available  for  the  continuation  of 
the  special  milk  program  at  full  capacity,  and  at  the  full  rate  of  reim¬ 
bursement  for  the  next  2  years  as  a  health-giving,  sound  economic 
program  for  all  concerned. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  recommend  a  specific  amount  of  in¬ 
crease  in  the  authorization;  however,  in  view  of  the  testimony  adduced 
this  morning  by  official  witnesses,  to  the  effect  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  current  rates  of  reimbursement,  plus  the  normal  growth  of  the 
program  that  can  be  anticipated,  would  require  more  than  $80  million 
during  the  next  fiscal  year,  certainly  suggests  a  necessity  for  providing 
authorization  in  excess  of  $80  million  for  1960,  and  a  further  increase 
for  the  growth  that  might  reasonably  be  anticipated  for  1961. 

We  suggest  that,  since  these  constitute  authorization  of  funds,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  authorization  be  adequate  to  guarantee  that  the 
claims  that  will  be  rendered  will  be  possible  of  reimbursement,  and  that 
these  guarantees  be  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year; 
that  the  school  administrators  not  be  obliged  to  risk  the  possibility 
that  if  shortages  and  deficiencies  develop,  the  provision  will  be  made 
at  or  near  the  close  of  the  year.  Their  determinations  as  to  starting 
a  program  must  be  made  before  the  opening  of  school,  and  a  guarantee 
of  adequate  funds  would  make  a  substantial  difference  in  the  number 
of  programs  that  would  be  operated. 

Here  I  would  like  to  cite,  as  a  specific  illustration,  precisely  what  the 
problem  of  a  school  district  is. 

In  New  York  City  we  welcomed  the  special  milk  program  and  took 
immediate  steps  to  utilize  the  funds  that  were  being  made  available 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent. 

We  extended  the  program  into  all  of  our  schools,  something  over 
1,000.  We  made  the  milk  available  to  a  school  population  of  over 
1  million.  The  superintendent  of  schools  made  a  statement  of 
policy  with  respect  to  the  importance  of  this  program  to  the  health 
of  the  children  and  to  their  scholastic  achievement.  Classroom 
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teachers  intensified  their  efforts  to  persuade  children  to  the  importance 
of  milk  in  their  daily  diets. 

Moreover,  we  embarked  upon  a  program  to  substitute  for  the 
standard  8-ounce  container  of  milk  a  third-quart  container  of  10 K 
ounces.  This  required  the  30  or  more  milk  distributors  in  our  city 
to  make  certain  expenditures  to  adapt  their  packaging  equipment 
to  this  new-sized  container. 

We  launched  this  program  and  it  has  proved  quite  successful  in 
terms  of  achieving  the  objectives  of  the  legislation,  and  here  is  a  point 
which  I  would  wish  to  make  insofar  as  the  importance  of  the  school 
milk  program  to  the  total  dairy  economy.  While  Mr.  Wells  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  consumption  represents  2 percent  of  the  total  milk 
production,  a  relatively  small  percentage  can  have  an  important 
effect.  This  is  what  happened  in  New  York  State. 

In  1954,  and  1955,  we  had  experienced  a  decline,  a  steady  decline 
in  the  price  of  milk  that  the  producer  received.  Following  the 
inauguration  of  our  special  milk  program  in  New  lork  City,  and. 
particularly  with  this  immediate  increase  of  33  percent  that  resulted^ 
from  the  third-quart  container  idea,  in  the  place  of  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  milk  production,  this  decline  in  the  price  paid  to  the 
producer  was  arrested,  and  the  milk  marketing  administrator  found 
that  there  had  been  no  change  in  any  pattern  of  consumption  except 
this  change  in  the  consumption  of  milk  in  our  schools. 

So  that  it  would  appear  that  our  consumption  in  the  schools  had 
a  direct  and  important  bearing  upon  the  income  of  the  dairy  producers 
of  the  State  of  New  York. 

This,  I  suggest,  is  an  important  consideration,  particularly  when 
we  revert,  if  I  may,  to  the  statements  made  by  Assistant  Secretary 
Miller  before  the  full  committee  in  March. 

Secretary  Miller  pointed  out  quite  properly  the  important  part 
which  the  Department  had  played  in  encouraging  schools  to  enter 
the  school  milk  program,  to  extend  it  to  more  and  more  children,  to 
encourage  the  increased  consumption  of  milk.  He  also  cited,  as  did 
Mr.  Wells  this  morning,  the  fact  that  the  situation  with  respect  to 
the  Department’s  inventories  of  manufactured  dairy  products  today 
stands  in  considerable  contrast  to  the  position  of  1954-55,  that  the 
Department  now  appears  to  take  the  position  that  since  this  has  been^ 
accomplished  in  these  5  years,  the  need  for  further  expansion  of  the| 
program  appears  to  have  ceased  to  exist.  We  submit  that  it  is 
important,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  dairy  farmer,  to  insure, that  this 
new  and  important  market  for  fluid  milk  be  maintained,  that  no  action 
be  taken  which  might  have  the  result  of  diminishing  the  market  with 
the  result  that  this  favorable  trend,  insofar  as  inventories  of  manu¬ 
factured  dairy  products,  might  be  reversed. 

I  shall  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  some  comments  on  the 
testimony  which  Mr.  Wells  has  presented  to  the  committee  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Wells  offered  as  his  opinion  the  conjecture  that  if  rates  of 
reimbursement  were  reduced,  if  the  present  level  of  authorization  be 
maintained  at  $75  million  for  the  next  2  years,  there  would  be  no 
decrease  in  consumption.  This  is  in  direct  contrast  with  the  studies 
which  have  been  made  and  with  the  facts  which  have  emerged  from 
those  studies. 
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It  is  in  direct  contrast  with  my  own  knowledge  that  if  rates  of  re¬ 
imbursement  are  reduced,  we,  in  New  York  City  for  example,  will  not 
be  able  to  continue  our  usage  of  one-third  quart  containers  because  we 
shall  not  be  able  to  give,  as  we  do  give,  without  charge  to  the  child, 
that  additional  milk  on  the  school  lunch  program.  Because  we  do 
give  the  difference  between  a  half-pint  and  a  third-quart  without  any 
charge  to  the  child,  to  every  child  who  takes  lunch  to  school,  plus  the 
third-quart  for  every  child  who  drinks  the  milk  separately. 

I  am  confident  that  this  same  situation  confronts  other  communities, 
so  it  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion,  so  much  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
resultant  increase  in  the  selling  price  of  milk  would  have  the  inescap¬ 
able  effect  of  reducing  the  consumption  of  milk.  It  would  have  the 
inescapable  effect  of  preventing  the  extension  of  the  program  to  many 
new  schools,  to  schools  that  would  otherwise  be  inclined  to  enter  the 
program. 

Mr.  Wells  said,  for  example,  that  the  Department  desires  to  keep 
fie  program  open  for  new  schools,  to  encourage  more  and  more  new 
Schools  to  come  into  the  program.  We  suggest  that  reducing  the  rates 
of  reimbursement  definitely  militate  against  the  achievement  of  this 
objective. 

Mr.  Wells  said,  further,  that  the  Department  hopes  that  more 
and  more  children  and  adults  will  be  inclined  to  chink  milk  at  home 
and  to  pay  the  full  price  for  it.  We  submit  that  the  schools  of  the 
Nation  have  done  and  continue  to  do  an  outstanding  job  in  teaching 
children  to  accept  and  drink  milk,  that  there  is  compelling  evidence 
that  the  present  per  capita  consumption  of  fluid  milk,  particularly 
by  young  adults,  is  directly  attributable  to  the  experience  and  the 
instruction  which  they  had  in  school.  We  submit  that  if  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  Congress,  the  objectives  which  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  consistently  supports,  are  to  be  fully  achieved,  it  is  essential 
that  an  adequate  authorization  be  provided  to  maintain  the  present 
rates  of  reimbursement  and  to  permit  all  of  the  schools  that  would 
like  to  participate  to  do  so. 

We,  therefore,  suggest  that  the  program  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  enjoy  its  normal  and  its  natural  growth,  and  that  this  not  be  the 
time  to  seek  to  stabilize  it  at  its  present  level. 

)  We  are  grateful  for  the  opportunity,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  offering  this 
viewpoint  and  we  hope  that  it  will  enable  the  committee  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  which  will  be  in  the  interests  both  of  the  dairy  farmers 
of  our  Nation  and  the  schoolchildren  and  other  children  who  participate 
in  the  benefits  of  the  program. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Allen. 

I  shall  again  say  that  I  think  it  is  wonderful  to  have  a  city  man 
come  and  talk  country  language.  I  think  it  shows,  also,  how  impor¬ 
tant  this  agricultural  legislation  is  to  a  city  like  New  York,  when  a 
man  administering  the  school  lunch  program  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
takes  the  time  to  come  out  and  talk  to  this  committee.  I  am  sorry 
that  Mr.  Gunderson  could  not  come,  but  am  very  glad  we  were  able 
to  have  a  man  from  the  city  of  New  York.  Are  there  questions? 

Mr.  McIntire.  I  have  two  short  questions. 

Mr.  Allen,  you  speak  of  the  potential  of  this  program.  What  do 
you  envision?  I  mean,  as  to  how  much  potential  there  still  is  for  ex- 
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panding  this  program?  Let  us  put  it  in  a  monetary  figure  $78  mil¬ 
lion  for  fiscal  1959? 

What  does  that  represent?  Fifty  percent,  seventy  percent  of  the 
potential,  or  what  would  be  your  opinion? 

Mr.  Allen.  This  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer.  Any  state¬ 
ment  that  I  would  offer  would  be  the  greatest  form  of  conjecture.  I 
believe  that  official  witnesses  have,  testified  that  the  number  of  schools 
presently  in  the  program  is  78,000  but  that  there  are  as  many  as 
120,000  schools  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  I  may  interrupt,  I  think  the  schools  with  higher 
enrollments  of  students  are  now  in  the  program.  When  you  say  52 
percent  of  the  schools  are  in  and  48  percent  are  out,  it  does  not  mean 
that  52  percent  of  the  schoolchildren  are  in.  The  percent  of  school- 
children  now  participating  is  higher. 

Am  I  right  in  that,  Mr.  Garber? 

Mr.  Garber.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  Allen.  That  is  true,  but  we  are  talking  now  in  terms  of  22f 
million  schoolchildren,  as  against  something  slightly  less  than  40  mi^ 
lion.  So  it  is  still  not  much  over  50  percent,  so  there  would  appear 
to  be  a  substantial  potential  which  has  not  yet  been  realized,  and  I 
think  the  interesting  point  is  the  rate  of  growth.  As  the  program  goes 
along,  the  rate  of  growth  appears  to  be  accelerating  so  that,  in  the  past 
year,  that  rate  of  growth  exceeded  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  previous 
year. 

One  of  the  reasons — this  is  purely  opinion — that  may  be  affecting 
this  is  this  one:  A  good  number  of  schools  that  are  not  in  the  program 
are  not  in  the  program  because  they  do  not,  at  the  moment,  see  their 
way  clear  to  operating  on  a  nonprofit  basis.  They  do  offer  milk  to 
their  children  but  they  offer  it  at  a  price  which  yields  them  a  modest 
profit,  which  they  use  to  support  other  school  activities.  I  think  this 
would  be  particularly  true  of  our  various  parochial  schools,  of  all 
faiths.  They  are  hard  put  to  meet  their  expenses.  However,  as  the 
program  grows,  as  it  becomes  better  known,  there  is  increasing  pres¬ 
sure  of  public  opinion  upon  these  schools. 

The  parents  of  the  children  attending  private  schools  where  the 
child  pays  10  cents  for  a  half  pint  of  milk  are  beginning  to  ask  how  come 
my  neighbor’s  child  who  attends  the  public  school  across  the  strei* 
can  buy  milk  for  2  or  3  cents,  and  more  and  more  this  force  of  publi" 
opinion  is  persuading  schools  to  enter  the  program  so  that  each  year 
I  think  there  is  a  momentum  built  up,  a  greater  understanding  and 
knowledge  of  the  program,  a  greater  desire  on  the  part  of  parents 
whose  children  are  not  benefiting  at  the  present  time,  to  have  their 
children  share  in  these  benefits,  with  the  result  that  I  believe  that  this 
rate  of  growth  might  well  continue  for  another  year  or  two.  How 
far  we  have  still  to  go,  I  could  not  venture  an  opinion. 

Mr.  McIntire.  My  second  question,  Mr.  Allen - 

Mr.  Allen.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  would  offer  this  opinion,  that 
the  way  to  find  out  is  to  provide  the  necessary  authorization  of  funds. 
This  is  to  put  it  to  the  test,  what  is  the  natural  growth,  what  is  the 
natural  potential. 

Mr.  McIntire.  My  second  question  is,  does  the  association  for 
which  you  are  speaking  this  morning  look  upon  this  program  as  a 
temporary  program? 
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Mr.  Allen.  We  are  obliged  to  do  so  because  the  Congress  has  put 
it  on  a  temporary  basis — -2  years — -3  years,  now. 

Mr.  McIntire.  You  are  speaking  of  your  support  of  a  specific 
bill.  But  my  question  is  broader  than  that.  If  a  bill  were  introduced 
here  wliich  made  this  a  permanent  program,  compared  to  the  bill 
which  supports  it  for  another  2  years,  which  bill  would  you  be  support¬ 
ing,  all  other  factors  being  equal? 

Mr.  Allen.  There,  again,  I  could  not  give  a  yes  or  no  answer.  It 
would  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  bill.  If  it  were  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  continuation  of  the  program  indefinitely  with  the  use  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  funds,  I  believe  that  our  inclination  would 
very  definitely  be  to  support  such  a  proposal. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  bill  were  to  provide  that  this  now  be  con¬ 
sidered  not  primarily  as  a  price  support  measure,  but  rather  as  a  child 
health  measure,  and  that  it  should  now  be  a  matter  of  annual  appropri¬ 
ation,  then  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  our  position  might  be  different 
for  fear  of  competing  with  the  school  lunch  program  appropriation. 
Anything  that  would  tend  to  prejudice  the  school  lunch  appropriation, 
we  would  feel  it  absolutely  necessary  to  oppose,  because,  as  Mr.  Wells 
said,  school  administrators  do  consider  the  school  lunch  program  as  the 
important  program  because  it  provides  the  complete  and  balanced 
meal,  including  milk,  and  tins  is,  of  course,  completely  in  line  with 
our  educational  objective  to  teach  the  child  to  accept  a  complete  and 
balanced  diet. 

So  there,  the  question — the  answer  to  the  question  would  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  Johnson.  If  there  are  no  further  questions — -Have  you  one, 
Dr.  Dixon? 

Mr.  Dixon.  No. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  believe  that  we  have  a  rollcall  call. 

We  shall  adjourn  the  meeting.  We  are  glad  you  could  come  and  we 
wish  to  thank  you  very  much  for  your  wonderful  testimony. 

Mr.  Allen.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  following  statement  and  letter  have  been  submitted  to  the 
subcommittee:) 

Statement  of  E.  M.  Norton,  Secretary,  National  Milk  Producers 

Federation 

This  statement  is  submitted  in  support  of  the  efforts  to  assure  adequate  financing 
for  the  special  milk  program  for  children  during  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  The 
position  of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  on  this  subject  is  identical 
with  that  presented  to  the  full  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  March  17,  1959. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  is  made  up  of  cooperatives  whose 
membership  is  dairy  farmers.  Therefore,  the  federation  speaks  only  for  producers. 
At  the  present  time,  there  are  over  800  dairy  farmer  cooperatives  whose  member¬ 
ship  represents  the  preponderant  percentage  of  farms  producing  milk  on  a  com¬ 
mercial  basis. 

Since  its  inception  in  1954  this  program  has  continually  progressed— -a  real 
tribute  to  congressional  leadership  and  cooperation  among  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies,  school  officials,  and  parents.  Reference  to  program  statistics 
shows  that  the  objectives  set  by  the  Congress  are  being  realized — more  milk  is 
being  consumed  in  schools  and  in  child-care  centers  and  summer  camps,  and, 
therefore,  the  acquisition  of  dairy  products  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
has  been  directly  decreased.  This  means  that  more  children  are  getting  more 
milk  in  school  than  ever  before.  It  means  that  costs  for  purchasing  and  storing 
dairy  products  under  the  price  support  program  are  lower.  It  means  that  more 
children  are  developing  the  habit  of  including  milk  in  their  diet.  It  means  that 
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children,  through  this  program,  are  improving  the  nutritional  level  of  their  diets. 
It  means  that  CCC  purchase  of  dairy  products  will  be  less,  thereby  decreasing  the 
depressing  effect  Government  stocks  have  on  producer  prices. 

During  each  of  the  past  3  years  the  program  has  shown  significant  increases  in 
school  participation  and  in  milk  consumption.  This  year,  the  number  of  schools 
participating  increased  5  percent  over  last  year  which  was  7  percent  over  the  year 
before.  The  number  of  one-half  pints  of  milk  consumed  over  this  same  period 
went  up  from  1.9  billion  to  an  estimated  2.1  billion  this  year,  if  the  current  level 
of  program  activity  continues  for  the  remainder  of  this  year.  Program  progress 
and  needs  can  best  be  shown  by  the  attached  table  showing,  by  State,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  outlets  and' the  number  of  one-half  pints  of  milk  reimbursed 
during  November  1958  compared  with  November  1957.  Unless  assurance  is 
given  by  the  Congress  that  adequate  financing  will  be  available  estimates  of 
participation  and  plans  for  increasing  program  activity  by  State  and  local  school 
officials  would  be  modified  to  the  point  where  program  activity  could  become 
static  with  virtually  no  progress  possible.  This  is  contrary  to  the  original 
objective  of  the  program. 

A  cutback  in  progress  because  of  inadequate  financing  could  mean  not  only 
decreased  nutritional  improvement  for  children  participating,  but  increased 
Government  purchases  and  storage  of  dairy  products.  The  question  is,  therefore, 
Shall  we  continue  to  utilize  the  proved  mechanics  of  this  program  to  make  better  j 
nutrition  available  to  a  vulnerable  segment  of  our  population  through  this  con-  \ 
structive  use  of  our  abundance,  or  should  we  depend  on  Government  purchase  and 
storage  programs? 

The  fact  that  the  special  milk  program  has  made  it  possible  to  move  this 
quantity  of  milk  through  normal  channels  of  trade  and  at  more  favorable  producer 
prices,  adds  support  to  the  merits  of  the  program.  A  fuller  realization  of  the 
significant  contribution  the  program  is  making  toward  lessening  the  amount  of 
Government  dairy  product  purchases,  thereby  tending  to  lessen  the  threat  of 
Government-owned  products  on  the  commercial  market,  is  made  when  we  are 
mindful  of  three  basic  facts  in  the  current  dairy  picture.  No.  1,  the  estimated 
annual  excess  milk  production  over  commercial  needs  is  only  3.5  percent.  No.  2, 
it  is  axiomatic  in  our  industry  that  some  excess  production  is  needed  to  meet 
unexpected  needs.  No.  3,  the  twice  daily  harvest  of  our  production  and  the  daily 
marketing  plus  the  factor  of  perishability  intensifies  the  adverse  effect  a  small 
percentage  of  excess  has  on  the  bargaining  position  of  dairy  farmers.  Dairy 
farmers  are  very  much  aware  of  this  situation  just  as  the  purchasers  of  their  raw 
product  are  aware  of  it.  It  is  understandable,  therefore,  that  we  would  place 
great  emphasis  on  programs  such  as  the  special  milk  program  which  has  resulted 
in  a  broadening  of  the  base  of  consumption. 

Tremendous  strides  are  being  made  in  the  program.  The  momentum  generated 
under  the  program;  the  increasing  annual  school  enrollment — from  33.2  million 
in  1954  to  39.1  million  in  1959 — and  the  need  of  assurance  to  school  officials  that 
the  program  will  be  adequately  financed  call  for  immediate  action.  We  support 
those  provisions  in  H.R.  5433  introduced  by  Representative  Quie  and  similar 
bills  which  would  assure  administrative  officials  that  adequate  funds  are  and  will  d 
be  available  to  continue  progress  in  the  program  during  the  next  2  years.  We" 
urge  that  the  Congress  authorize  the  expenditure  of  $85  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1960;  and  $90  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1961.  We  point  out  that  the  extent 
of  the  use  of  these  authorizations  for  funds  will  depend  on  program  progress. 

We  hope  that  this  committee  will  give  favorable  consideration  to  the  proposed 
legislation. 
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Special  milk  program — Number  of  outlets  participating  and  number  of  Vi  pints 
reimbursed,  November  1957  compared  with  November  1958,  preliminary 


Number  of  outlets  participating 

Number  of  pints  reimbursed 

November 

1957 

November 

1958 

Percent 

increase 

November 

1957 

November 

1958 

Percent 

increase 

Alabama . . . .. 

1,395 

1,472 

5.5 

3, 265, 000 

3,  508, 000 

7.4 

Alaska . 

24 

25 

4.2 

52,000 

54,  000 

3.8 

Arizona _  _ 

412 

447 

8.5 

1,109,000 

1,355,000 

22.2 

Arkansas . . . 

1,024 

1,036 

1.2 

1,435,000 

1,648,  000 

14.8 

California. . .  . 

5,001 

5,  312 

6.2 

19.  878,  000 

23,  854, 000 

20.0 

Colorado _  _  ... 

885 

933 

5.4 

1,818,000 

1,841,000 

1.3 

Connecticut . . . . 

648 

772 

19.1 

2, 059,  000 

2,  469,  000 

19.9 

Delaware - - - 

134 

141 

5.2 

543, 000 

559, 000 

2.9 

District  of  Oolumbia _  ... 

184 

194 

5.4 

1,479,000 

1.543,000 

4.3 

Florida . . . . 

1,193 

1,313 

10.1 

3,  509.  000 

4,  071,  000 

16.0 

Georgia . . .  . . 

1,  519 

1,621 

6.7 

2,  490, 000 

2,  728,  000 

9.6 

Hawaii . . . 

176 

186 

5.7 

504,  000 

470,  000 

—  6.  7 

Idaho _ _ _  .  — 

373 

420 

12.6 

497,  000 

576,  000 

15.9 

Illinois _ _ _ 

4,030 

4,  586 

13.8 

14,  694,  000 

16,  065, 000 

9.3 

Indiana _ _ _ ... 

1,598 

1,813 

13.5 

4,  648, 000 

6, 044,  000 

30.0 

Iowa . .  . 

2,088 

2,166 

3.7 

3,  879,  000 

4,  426,  000 

14.1 

Kansas _  ... . . 

1,109 

1,156 

4.2 

2,  042,  000 

2, 386,  000 

16.8 

Kentucky -  - 

1,378 

1,  500 

8.9 

2,  866,  000 

3,381,000 

18.0 

Louisiana . .  . . . 

931 

980 

5.3 

1, 107,  000 

1, 131,000 

2.2 

Maine _  _ 

793 

824 

3.9 

908, 000 

959, 000 

5.6 

Maryland  . .  .  _ 

975 

1,095 

12.3 

3,  572, 000 

4,  438,  000 

24.2 

Massachusetts - - - 

2,  357 

2,419 

2.6 

7,  837,  000 

8,  420,  000 

7.4 

Michigan..  .  . 

4,  210 

4,399 

4.5 

12,  225,  000 

13,314,000 

8.9 

Minnesota  _ _ _ _ 

2,500 

2,  570 

2.8 

5, 033,  000 

5,  933, 000 

17.9 

Mississippi _ _ _ 

1,013 

1,031 

1.8 

2,  435, 000 

2,  783, 000 

14.3 

Missouri _ _ _ 

2,  926 

2,  937 

.4 

4,  692, 000 

5, 358, 000 

14.2 

Montana _  . . 

326 

349 

7.1 

420, 000 

423, 000 

>  7 

Nebraska _ _ _ 

677 

702 

3.7 

1, 307, 000 

1,435, 000 

9.8 

Nevada.. . . . 

99 

129 

30.3 

227, 000 

281,000 

23.8 

New  Hampshire  ...  ...  ... 

349 

366 

2.0 

491,000 

546, 000 

11.2 

New  Jersey _  .  — . 

1,359 

1,  530 

12.6 

4,  467. 000 

5,  245, 000 

17.4 

New  Mexico _  . 

504 

565 

12. 1 

1,965,000 

2,  331, 000 

18.6 

New  York _ .  ...  . 

4,  517 

4, 658 

3.1 

19,  988, 000 

21, 435, 000 

7.2 

North  Carolina _  . 

2,003 

2, 049 

2.3 

3, 337, 000 

3,  955, 000 

18.5 

North  Dakota _ 

357 

386 

8.1 

611, 000 

871,  000 

42.6 

Ohio _ _  _ _ 

3,341 

3,  580 

7.2 

12,  823, 000 

13, 970, 000 

8.9 

Oklahoma _ _ _ .  .  . 

1,094 

1,185 

8.3 

2, 332, 000 

2, 751, 000 

18.0 

Oregon _ _  _ _  .  . 

775 

821 

5.9 

1,  262, 000 

1,  380, 000 

9.4 

Pennsylvania _ 

4,333 

4,  454 

2.8 

9,  728, 000 

10,  672, 000 

9.7 

Rhode' Island  .  _ _ 

299 

303 

1.3 

820, 000 

843,000 

2.8 

South  Carolina _  .  . 

1,012 

1, 083 

7.0 

1,  355, 000 

1,726, 000 

27.4 

South  Dakota _ 

446 

491 

10.1 

942, 000 

1, 141,000 

21.1 

Tennessee _ _ 

2, 140 

2,238 

4.  6 

4,  211,000 

5, 008,000 

18.9 

Texas _  _ 

3,  226 

2,  891 

-10.4 

5,  784, 000 

6,  709, 000 

16.0 

Utah . . . . 

323 

338 

4.6 

448, 000 

515, 000 

15.0 

Vermont... . .  . . 

377 

323 

-14.3 

381, 000 

415, 000 

8.9 

Virginia _ 

1,399 

1,438 

2.8 

3,  510, 000 

4, 167,000 

18.7 

Washington . .  . 

1,162 

1,274 

9.6 

2, 708, 000 

3,  071, 000 

13.4 

West  Virginia _ 

981 

1,004 

2.3 

1, 088, 000 

1, 083, 000 

-.5 

Wisconsin . .  _  _ 

4, 333 

4,481 

3.4 

7, 335, 000 

7,991,000 

8.9 

Wyoming _  _ _ 

175 

202 

15.4 

376, 000 

404, 000 

7.4 

Total.. . . . . 

74, 483 

78, 178 

5.0 

192, 492, 000 

217, 682, 000 

13. 1 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  March  1959, 
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American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  26,  1959. 

Congressman  Lester  R.  Johnson, 

Chairman,  Dairy  and  Poultry  Subcommittee,  . 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Johnson:  A  number  of  bills  referred  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Dairy  and  Poultry  propose  to  increase  the  funds  available  for  the  special  school 
milk  program  by  adding  from  $5  million  to  $10  million  to  the  $75  million  authority 
now  available  until  1961.  The  Senate  approved  bill,  S.  1289,  would  provide  $80 
million  for  1960  and  1961  fiscal  years  to  be  made  available  out  of  the  funds  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  A 

This  program,  first  authorized  in  1954,  has  given  about  three-fourths  of  our 
schoolchildren  the  opportunity  to  have  a  halp-pint  of  milk  per  day  at  school. 
This  additional  consumption  has  been  of  assistance  to  dairy  farmers  in  avoiding 
the  accumulation  of  surplus  dairy  products  in  storable  form. 

After  5  years  of  operation  most  local  school  officials  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  program.  We  recommend  to  your  sub¬ 
committee  the  provision  of  $80  million  for  the  years  1960  and  1961  as  provided 
in  the  Senate  bill,  an  increase  of  $5  million  above  the  present  authority. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  the  additional  $5  million  be  handled  as  an  admin¬ 
istrative  reserve  to  meet  the  inevitable  variations  inherent  in  such  a  program  and 
that  the  committee’s  report  indicate  the  need  for  so  handling  the  funds.  This- 
will  eliminate  the  necessity  which  developed  for  special  legislation  to  increase  the- 
fund  from  $75  million  to  $78  million  for  the  current  fiscal  vear  ending  June  30, 
1959. 

We  request  these  view's  be  made  a  part  of  the  hearing  record. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  C.  Lynn, 
Legislative  Director. 

(Thereupon,  the  hearing  was  adjourned  at  12:15  p.m.) 
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Hearings: 


Sen.  Humphrey  and  others  introduced  and  Sen.  Hum¬ 
phrey  discussed  S.  1289  which  was  referred  to  the 
Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee.  Print 
of  bill  as  introduced  and  remarks  of  Sen.  Humphrey. 

Senate  committee  ordered  S.  1289  reported  with 
amendment. 

Senate  committee  reported  S.  1289  with  amendment. 

S.  Report  No.  19h.  Print  of  bill  and  report. 

Senate  passed  over  S.  1289. 

Senate  passed  S.  1289  as  reported. 

S.  1289  was  referred  to  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  Print  of  bill  as  referred. 

House  subcommittee  voted  to  report  S.  1289. 

House  committee  voted  to  report  S.  1289. 

House  committee  reported  S.  1289  with  amendments. 

H.  Report  No.  689.  Print  of  bill  and  report. 

Summary  of  S.  1289  as  reported  by  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee. 

House  passed  S.  1289  tinder  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

Senate  concurred  in  House  amendment  to  S.  1289. 
Approved:  Public  Law  86-163. 


House  Agriculture  Committee: 

1.  H.  R.  3197,  etc.,  on  March  17,  1959.  Serial  L. 

2.  H.  R.  1938,  etc.,  on  May  20,  1959.  Serial  L,  Pt.2. 
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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  86-163 


INCREASE  IN  SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM.  Amends  Public  Law 
85-478  so  as  to  increase  by  $6  million  (to  $81,000,000) 
for  the  fiscal  year  1960,  and  by  $9  million  (to  $84,000,000) 
for  the  fiscal  year  1961,  the  maximum  amount  of  CCC  funds 
which  may  be  used  for  the  special  milk  program  for  children 
in  nonprofit  schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under,  and  in 
nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child  care  centers,  settlement 
houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions 
devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children. 
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86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


S.  1 289 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  5, 1959 

Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Proxmire,  and  Mr.  Wiley) 
introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 


A  BILL 

To  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  children. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tines  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478  (72  Stat. 

4  276)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal  year 

5  ending  June  30,  1959,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,  and  for 

6  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  not  to  exceed 

7  $85,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1961, 

8  not  to  exceed  $90,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity 

9  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  consumption 

10  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in  nonprofit  schools  of  high 

11  school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery  schools, 

I 


2 


1  child  care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and 

2  similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training 

3  of  children.” 
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PROVIDES  GUARANTEES 

An  annual  review  so  import  quotas  can 
ep  pace  with  U.S.  growth,  except  that  at 
alK  times  domestic  producers’  share  will  be 
guaranteed. 

Supporters  of  this  approach — who  have 
failed  the  past  to  obtain  import  quotas, 
higher  Tariffs,  subsidies  or  other  aids  for 
domestic  \extractlve  industries — believe  it 
will  give  producers  here  and  abroad,  as  well 
as  consumer!^  stable  prices  and  dependable 
supplies. 

First  public  disclosure  of  this  new  ap¬ 
proach  came  Saturday  in  Denver,  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  tn^  National  Western  Min¬ 
ing  Conference. 

Senator  Frank  E.  Ptoss,  Democrat,  Nevada, 
disclosed  that  he  and  Senator  James  E.  Mur¬ 
ray,  Democrat,  Montana.  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee,  “are  in  agree¬ 
ment  that  there  should  be>.  in  the  interest 
of  national  security,  in  the  interest  of  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  metal  and  mineral  mines  of 
this  Nation,  and  in  the  interesvof  the  min¬ 
ing  industry  in  general,  a  staffi.  study  to 
determine  if  it  is  advisable  that NCongress 
enact  legislation  patterned  after  tnfc  Sugar 
Act  to  assure  at  all  times  domestic  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  major  minerals  and  metals 

STUDY  WELL  ALONG 

The  staff  study,  it  is  learned,  is  well  alori^ 
and  prime  movers  supporting  the  program' 
hope  to  have  it  completed  shortly. 

The  administration’s  professed  liberal 
trade  policy,  plus  the  Democratic  leadership 
in  Congress  which  also  generally  favors  freer 
trade,  have  been  the  chief  obstacles  to  pro¬ 
tection  for  these  industries. 

Further,  control  of  the  key  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  through  which  quota 
and  tariff  legislation  must  go,  has  virtually 
assured  defeat  for  these  proposals  in  past 
years. 

However,  this  sugar  act  approach  may  be 
able  to  bypass  these  two  committees. 

The  Sugar  Act  itself,  which  is  up  for  ex¬ 
tension  this  year,  is  handled  by  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committees  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  The  hope  is  that  the  Interior  Com¬ 
mittees  may  be  able  to  handle  the  new  plan. 

CITES  NEW  ATTITUDE 

Supporters  are  also  counting  for  help  in¬ 
directly  on  the  administration’s  weakening 
on  import  quotas — as  in  the  case  of  lead, 
zinc,  and  oil — and  its  switch  in  attitude  on 
international  commodity  problems. 

State  Department  officials,  it  is  learned, 
have  been  filled  in  on  what  details  have 
been  firmed  up  on  the  minerals’  program/ 
taut  there  is  no  indication  what  the  officii 
reaction  will  be. 

The  administration  is  not  expected  Jib  be 
happy  with  this  approach,  but  may  find  it 
difficult  to  oppose  in  light  of  the  restrictive 
actions  on  lead,  zinc,  and  oil  and/its  will¬ 
ingness  the  past  year  to  discus/— without 
making  any  commitments — -international 
commodity  problems  on  coco coffee,  lead, 
zinc,  and  copper. 

Approaching  the  mining/industries’  prob¬ 
lems  this  year  in  this  fa/iion,  sources  say, 
may  encounter  additional  advantages. 


GRANTS  TO  STATES  TO  ASSIST  IN 
PROVISION  /OF  FACILITIES  AND 
SERVICES/FOR  DAY  CARE  OF 
CHILD! 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro¬ 
duce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
entitled^  “The  Day  Care  Assistance  Act 
of  1959,”  to  authorize  a  program  of  Fed- 
erahaid  for  the  day  care  of  children  out¬ 
side  the  home  not  to  exceed  $25  million 
inually  with  half  that  amount  to  be 
/allotted  to  States  on  a  matching  dollar- 


for-dollar  basis  and  the  remainder  to  be 
administered  to  impacted  areas  in  which 
specific  Federal  activities  like  defense 
work  or  military  bases  have  created  a 
special  need  for  such  facilities. 

State  plans  for  day  care  centers  and 
services  are  to  meet  standards  set  by  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  on  approval  Federal  funds 
would  become  available  under  the  bill  to 
assist  in  providing  care  for  the  children 
of  working  mothers  and  also  for  those 
children  who  require  special  attention 
because  they  or  their  parents  are  men¬ 
tally  or  physically  handicapped. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  children 
throughout  the  United  States  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  chief  losers  so  long  as  we 
fail  to  recognize  that  providing  suitable 
day  care  for  the  children  of  working 
mothers  is  a  national  problem  which 
urgently  requires  Federal  aid  to  activate 
State  and  local  efforts  in  this  field  and 
to  back  up  the  outstanding  voluntary 
programs  now  in  effect.  Until  a  Federal 
program  such  as  the  one  contemplated^, 
in  my  bill  is  enacted,  we  are  not  looking 
after  the  needs  of  these  children  Ju\ 
.households  where  economic  necessity 
forces  the  mother  to  work  outsid/  the 
ntone.  In  cases  where  Adequate'  adult 
supervision  is  not  available,  children  are 
exposed  to  influences  which  lead  to  juve¬ 
nile  delinquency  and  the  sevfous  rise  in 
youth  crime.  Also,  we  aramot  meeting 
the  needs'qf  an  expanding/national  econ¬ 
omy  which  cannot  Dflly  utilize  the 
highly  trailed  skills yfind  services  pos¬ 
sessed  by  thousands  oi  American  mothers 
with  small  chila^eiywho  may  wish  to  join 
the  work  force. 

Six  and  a  hal^/ri^llion  to  seven  million 
children  in  tin?  United  States  under  the 
age  of  12  hawe  mothers  who  work  out¬ 
side  the  home.  Initially,  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  not  now  'served  would  be 
the  direct  beneficiaries  of  professionally 
staffed/  well  equipped  day  care  centers 
established  by  States  and  municipalities 
under  a  national  program.  Tt  would 
al/o  lend  support  to  the  activities  pio¬ 
neered  by  voluntary  groups  such \s  the 
'Day  Care  Council  of  New  York  currently 
carrying  so  much  of  the  burden  in  s^ 
plying  essential  facilities. 

To  categorically  blame  the  wayward -N 
ness  of  the  children  on  the  delinquency 
of  the  parents  in  homes  where  children 
do  not  receive  sufficient  care  during  the 
day,  especially  after  school,  is  grossly 
unfair  in  many  instances.  One-fifth  of 
our  young  working  mothers  have  little 
choice  but  to  hold  down  full-time  jobs 
because  they  are  either  widowed,  di¬ 
vorced,  or  separated  and  there  is  no 
male  breadwinner  in  the  household.  In 
addition,  in  families  where  the  hus¬ 
band’s  yearly  salary  is  under  $1,500,  at 
least  one  wife  and  mother  out  ot  every 
four  is  working  to  help  supplement  her 
family’s  meager  income  so  that  her  chil¬ 
dren  may  receive  the  bare  necessities. 
The  percentage  of  cases  where  the 
mother  leaves  her  children  unattended 
so  that  she  can  earn  money  to  purchase 
luxuries  is  very  low. 

Federal  assistance  for  children’s  day 
care  is  not  a  new  concept.  The  Lan- 
ham  Act  passed  in  the  early  1940’s  set 
up  such  a  program  but  it  was  allowed 


to  lapse  after  the  close  of  World  War 
II.  However,  there  are  approximately 
2  million  more  women  in  our  laboiyforce 
today  than  there  were  during  thetrecord 
war  production  year  of  1944  when  civil¬ 
ian  manpower  and  womanpCwer  was 
fully  mobilized.  Today,  one  out  of 
every  three  workers  is  a  woman  and  the 
proportion  of  young  wo/king  mothers 
is  bound  to  increase  as/ve  step  up  our 
entire  level  of  indusj/ial  and  business 
activity  to  meet  the  A old  war  challenges, 
both  economic  an^i  military,  posed  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  national /Interest  will  demand  to 
an  increasing/  degree  that  child  day 
care  centers/  and  services  become  an 
integral  community  function  especially 
in  highh/  industrialized  areas  where 
working/mothers  are  contributing  to  our 
total  /defense  effort.  Federal  impetus 
suppj/ed  through  the  operations  of  a 
sen/ibly  scaled  program,  allotting  half 
torits  annual  authorization  of  $12.5  mil- 
fon  to  the  States  on  a  matching  fund 
’basis  and  the  rest  to  federally  impacted 
areas,  offers  the  best  means  for  attain¬ 
ing  that  objective. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  legislation, 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  charged  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  administering  the  program 
through  its  Children’s  Bureau.  The  bill 
further  provides  that  any  of  the  $12.5 
million  in  matching  funds  granted  to 
States  for  day  care  and  not  spent  for 
that  purpose,  shall  be  repaid;  also 
should  any  State  find  that  it  does  not 
require  all  of  these  funds  allocated  to  it, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  may 
reassign  such  surplus  amounts  to  other 
States.  A  system  of  appeal  and  judicial 
review  of  ruling  by  the  Secretary  is 
also  provided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1286)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  make  grants  to  the  States  to 
assist  in  the  provision  of  facilities  and 
services  for  the  day  care  of  children,  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Javits,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

ENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
VCT,  RELATING  TO  INCREASED 

OUTSIDE  INCOME 

Mr. 'HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  increase 
from  $l,20o\to  $1,800  a  year  the  amount 
of  earned  income  a  person  may  receive 
without  havin^his  social  security  bene¬ 
fits  reduced. 

The  law  now  ''provides  that  persons 
who  are  72  years  qf  age  or  older  may 
earn  any  amount  without  having  their 
social  security  benefits  reduced.  For 
persons  under  72,  however,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  annual  income  per  year  which 
they  may  earn  without  losing  any  bene¬ 
fits  is  $1,200.  For  each  $80'nr  fraction 
of  $80  over  $1,200  in  yearly  earned  in¬ 
come,  1  month’s  benefits  cansbe  lost. 

For  example,  a  person  who  earhs  $110 
each  month,  loses  2  months’  benefits 
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each  year;  a  person  earning  $175  each 
mohth,  loses  all  his  benefits. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  this  pres¬ 
ent  limitation  on  earnings  is  far  too  low. 
Few  peo'ple  would  argue  that  social  se¬ 
curity  benefits  are  so  high  that  outside 
income  is  not  only  desired  by  bene¬ 
ficiaries,  but  In  many  cases  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity^.  to  maintain  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  To  raise  the  earn¬ 
ings  limitation  by  ,  $600  a  year  seems  to 
me  a  most  modest  proposal. 

I  think  it  should  be  noted,  also,  Mr. 
President,  that  my  bin,  would  lower  the 
barrier  facing  beneficiaries  who  do  not 
wish  to  retire  completely  and  would  like 
to  continue  doing  at  leibst  part-time 
work.  Many  of  our  older  citizens  have 
valuable  skills  acquired  through  long 
years  of  training  and  experience.  Our 
Nation  needs  these  skills,  and  we  should 
be  offering  greater  incentive  to\such 
people  who  do  desire  to  work.  Myxbill 
would  be  a  step  in  this  direction.  \ 

There  is  another  point  which  als^ 
should  be  noted:  Under  present  law,  the 
$1,200  annual  income  limitation  pertains 
only  to  earned  income,  and  not  to  pen¬ 
sions,  dividends,  interest,  and  insurance. 
For  example,  while  a  beneficiary  with  an 
annual  income  from  investments  of 
$5,000  is  entitled  to  full  social  security 
benefits,  a  beneficiary  with  an  annual 
income  of  $5,000  in  the  form  of  wages  or 
net  income  from  self-employment  nor¬ 
mally  loses  his  benefits  entirely. 

There  is,  to  my  mind,  a  serious  ques¬ 
tion,  as  to  the  justification  for  such  a 
distinction.  While  my  bill  does  not  do 
away  with  the  present  differentiation  be¬ 
tween  earned  income  and  investment  in¬ 
come,  it  does  at  least  modify  it. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  my  amendment  would  be  a 
great  improvement  in  the  present  law.  I 
hope  it  will  be  favorably  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  1288)  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from 
$1,200  to  $1,800  the  annual  amount  in¬ 
dividuals  are  permitted  to  earn  without 
suffering  deductions  from  the  insurance 
benefits  payable  to  them  under  such  title, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  was  re¬ 
ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


EXTENSION  OF  SPECIAL  MILK  PRO¬ 
GRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  my  colleague  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tors  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley  and  Mr. 
Proxmire],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  that  will  make  addi¬ 
tional  funds  available  for  use  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  milk  program  for  the  balance  of  this 
fiscal  year,  and  will  provide  for  a  needed 
expansion  in  1960  and  1961. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  special 
program  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
milk  by  schoolchildren  was  first  author¬ 
ized  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954.  In 
late  June  of  1958,  Congress  authorized 
a  3-year  extension  of  the  special  milk 
program,  with  an  annual  authorization 
of  $75  million. 


Previously,  when  I  sponsored  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  this  program,  I  asked  for  an 
increasing  authorization  to  provide  for 
expanded  school  enrollment  and  partici¬ 
pation.  We  now  learn  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  that  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  provided  last  year  is  already  prov¬ 
ing  insufficient. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
revealed  that  State  estimates  of  needs, 
compared  to  apportionment  of  the  $75 
million,  will  result  in  a  deficit  in  38 
States — amounting  to  an  indicated  total 
deficit  of  $3,378,569  if  the  program  were 
to  be  carried  on  at  the  current  level 
until  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Unless  we  increase  the  authorization 
soon,  States  will  have  to  tell  their  schools 
to  cut  down  the  milk  supply  to  children 
who  need  it. 

Therefore,  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  asks  for  the  addition  of  $5  million 
to  the  current  authorization,  to  wipe  out 
the  deficit  for  this  fiscal  year,  and  to 
increase  the  authorization  for  1960  and 
1961  by  $10  million  and  $15  million,  re¬ 
spectively,  in  order  to  provide  for  fur¬ 
ther  expansion  of  school  enrollment  in 
the  Nation. 

Our  school  enrollment  keeps  going  up 
as  our  population  increases.  We  simply 
must  realize  that  these  health  programs 
for  our  young  people  must  be  expanded, 
in  order  to  keep  pace  with  that  growth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table, 
provided  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  showing  the  apportionment 
of  funds,  estimated  State  needs,  and  in¬ 
dicated  deficit  for  fiscal  1959,  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Special  Milk  Program 
Apportionment  of  funds,  State  estimated 

needs,  and  indicated  deficit,  fiscal  year 

1959 


Administrative  unit 

Appor¬ 
tion¬ 
ment  1 

(1) 

State 
estimated 
needs  2 

(2) 

Indi¬ 

cated 

deficit 

(3) 

State  agencies: 
Alabama _ _ _ 

$1,  075,  610 

$1, 095, 680 

$20,  070 

Alaska _ 

17.  715 

18,  675 

960 

Arizona. _ _ 

326,  033 

357,  223 

31. 190 

Arkansas _ 

641,  539 

658,  127 

16.  588 

California . . 

7,211,  353 

7, 892,  289 

680,  936 

Colorado _ _ 

513,  097 

591,  332 

77.  635 

Connecticut _ 

769,  829 

843,470 

73,  641 

Delaware _ 

177,  535 

194,  735 

17,  200 

Delaware  State 
Hospital. . 

14,  864 
380,  504 

14.  864 

District  of  Columbia. 

392,  668 

12, 164 

Florida _ 

1, 104,  956 

1,214,806 

109, 850 

Georgia.  _• _ 

1,  000,  504 

1,001,504 

1,000 

Hawaii _ 

133, 161 
167,  846 

133, 161 
186, 102 

Idaho _ _ 

18,  256 

Illinois _ 

5,694, 117 
1,  708,  650 

5,  694, 117 
1,  809,  618 

Indiana _ _ _ 

100,  968 

Iowa _ 

1,  431,  776 
803,  889 

1,  431,  776 
830,  992 

(  Kansas _ 

27, 103 

Kentucky _ 

1,206,233 

2,  241,  457 

35,224 

Louisiana _ _ 

470,911 
256,  697 

470,911 
264, 220 

Maine _ _ 

7,523 

Maryland . . 

1,  206, 054 

1,  291,  832 

85,  778 

Maryland  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Budget 
and  Procurement.. 

25,  300 

25,  300 

Massachusetts _ 

2, 853,  942 
3,  599,  088 

2, 853,  942 
3,  706,  663 

Michigan _ 

107,  575 

Minnesota _ 

1,  726,  723 
959,  693 

1,  726,  723 
1, 023,  745 

Mississippi _ 

64, 052 

Missouri _ 

2, 026,  829 

2,  054,  624 

27,  695 

Montana 

129,  776 
356,  542 

129,  776 

Nebraska.  ... 

356^  542 

Nevada _ 

54,363 

57,  544 

3,181 

New  Hampshire _ 

197,  454 

200, 877 

3,423 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 

March  5 

Special  Milk  Program 
Apportionment  of  funds,  State  estimated 
needs,  and  indicated  deficit,  fiscal  year 
1959 — Continued 


Administrative  unit 

Appor¬ 
tion¬ 
ment  1 

(1) 

State 
estimated 
needs  2 

(2) 

Indi- 

ated 

deficit 

(3) 

State  agencies — Con. 

New  Jersey _ 

$1,  653,  465 

$2,  043,  551 

$390,  086 

New  Mexico . . 

333,  034 

361,  943 

28,  909 

New  York _ _ 

8,  902, 259 

9, 104,  966 

202,  707 

New  York  Division 
of  Standards  and 

Purchases _ 

139,  928 

139,  928 
1.  286,  917 

North  Carolina _ 

1,  264,  113 

22,  804 

North  Dakota _ 

192, 250 

214,  376 

22, 126 

Ohio . .  .  . 

3,  734,  585 

3,  954,  217 

219,  632 

Ohio  Department  of 

Public  Welfare _ 

127,  485 

127,  485 

Oklahoma _ 

832, 292 

847,  925 

15,633 

Oregon...  . . . 

467,  474 

488,  766 

21,292 

Pennsylvania _ 

2,  998,  416 

3, 327,  468 

329. 052 

Rhode  Island _ 

306,  804 

337,  883 

31,079 

South  Carolina . 

461,  089 

507, 370 

46,281 

South  Carolina 

Dairy  Commis- 

sion _ _ 

66,338 

66, 338 
320,  204 

South  Dakota _ 

320,204 

Tennessee.  _ 

1,536,638 

1,  536,  638 

Tennessee  Depart- 

ment  of  Agricul- 

ture _ 

18,  665 
2,  215,  279 

18,  665 

Texas _ 

2,  274,  710 

59,  431 

Utah.... . 

155,  619 

155,  619 

UtahDepartment  of 

Public  Welfare.... 

7, 175 

7, 175 

Vermont _ 

143,  975 

143,  975 
1,  307,  975 

Virginia _ _ 

1,  294,  325 

13,  650 

Washington.  . 

1, 101,  728 

1,  134,  620 

32,  892 

West  Virginia _ 

365,  913 

365,  913 

Wisconsin . . 

2, 109,  633 

2,211,730 

102,  097 

Wyoming _ 

146, 102 

146,  678 

576 

Total  State 

agencies _ 

69, 137,  971 

72, 198,  230 

3,  060,  259 

Area  offices: 

Northeast _ 

908,  753 

1,058,340 

149, 587 

Southeast . . 

391,896 

402, 082 

10, 186 

Midwest  _ 

2,  880,  270 

3,015,  916 

135,  646 

Southwest _ _ 

630,418 

630,418 

West _ 

359,  592 

382,  483 

22, 891 

Total  area  officers— 

5, 170,  929 

5,  489,  239 

318,310 

Grand  total _ 

74, 308,  900 

77,  687, 469 

3, 378,  569 

1  Division  of  funds  among  States  is  based  on  the  pat 
tern  of  expenditures  in  fiscal  year  1958. 

2  Estimates  received  in  late  February  1959,  based  on 
actual  expenditures  through  December  1958. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  point  out  that  California  will  be 
$680,936  short  of  meeting  its  estimated 
milk  fund  needs  this  fiscal  year.  New 
Jersey  has  an  estimated  deficit  of  $390,- 
086;  Ohio  needs  $219,632;  Rhode  Island 
needs  $329,052;  New  York  needs 
$202,707. 

Fortunately,  we  in  Minnesota  appear 
to  have  an  adequate  apportionment  to 
fulfill  our  own  needs;  but  we  are  just 
as  much  concerned  that  young  people 
everywhere  shall  have  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  this  milk  program. 

This  special  program  was  initiated  in 
September  of  1954;  and  in  the  first 
year  almost  450  million  half  pints  of  milk 
were  consumed  by  the  schoolchildren. 
In  the  fiscal  year  1956,  as  the  program 
became  more  firmly  established,  more 
than  1,394  million  half  pints  of  milk 
were  consumed.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  in  1959,  about  29  percent  more 
schools  and  other  outlets  participated 
in  the  program  than  in  1956,  and  50  per¬ 
cent  more  milk  was  consumed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table, 
prepared  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  be  printed,  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  so  that  all  may  readily  see 


1959 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


how  this  program  has  expanded  to  reach 
more  and  more  children. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Special  Milk  Program 
Participation,  milk  consumption,  and  ex¬ 
penditures,  fiscal  years  1955-59 


Fiscal  year 

Number 
of  outlets 
partici¬ 
pating 

Milk 

con¬ 

sump¬ 

tion 

(H  pints) 

Expend¬ 

itures 

Increase 
in  ex¬ 
pendi¬ 
tures 
over 
previous 
year 

1955 . 

41,  094 

Million 

449.8 

Million 
$17. 1 

Percent 

1956.. . 

62,  266 

1,  394.  2 

45.9 

168.4 

1957  1 . 

71,239 

1,  752.  7 

60.5 

31.8 

1958. . 

76,  478 

1,918.  2 

66.  3 

9.6 

1959  « . 

a  80,000 

2, 100.  0 

4  74.3 

12.1 

1  In  addition  to  schools,  program  was  extended  by 
Congress  to  summer  camps  and  other  child-care  insti¬ 
tutions. 

, J  Estimated. 

s  Does  not  include  summer  camps.  Summer  camps 
in  summer  of  1957,  2,220;  summer  of  1958,  3,026. 

4  Maximum  funds  available.  State  estimated  needs 
for  funds  amount  to  $77.7  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
feel  that  this  proposal  for  the  expansion 
of  this  valuable  program  merits  imme¬ 
diate  action.  As  a  Member  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  I  shall  urge  that  it  be  given  prior¬ 
ity.  I  trust  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
with  me  in  considering  this  one  of  the 
important  moves  we  can  make  for  the 
welfare  and  health  of  the  nation’s  young 
people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred.  * 

The  bill  (S.  1289)  to  increase  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  special  milk  program  for  chil¬ 
dren,  introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re¬ 
ceived,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 
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PROHIBITION  OF  EAVESDROPPING 
IN  CERTAIN  CASES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  in¬ 
troduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
to  prohibit  eavesdropping  under 
circumstances,  and  for  other  purpc 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  RECORy&t  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  is  designed  to 
protect  the  right  of  privay  against  unau¬ 
thorized  invasion  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  facilitate  the  fullest  u$fe  of  scientific 
methods  of  crime  detection  by  law-en¬ 
forcement  agencies.  Tne  bill  represents 
the  first  effort  in  Federal  legislation  to 
deal  comprehensively  with  the  new 
methods  of  electronic  monitoring  of  con¬ 
versations  and  tidier  communications. 

Under  the  teAns  of  the  bill,  unauthor¬ 
ized  eavesdropping  would  be  a  Federal 
criminal  offense  if  it  occurred  in  any 
area  under  Federal  jurisdiction,  or  was 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  abetting  the 
perpetration  of  any  Federal  offense,  or 
involved  the  use  of  facilities  of  interstate 
commerce. 

However,  the  bill  contains  detailed  pro¬ 
visions  under  which  law  enforcement 
agencies  can  obtain  court  orders  for 


eavesdropping  under  procedures  parallel¬ 
ing;  those  applicable  to  warrants  fox- 
searches  and  seizures. 

One  important  provision  of  the  bill 
would  overturn  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cision  in  the  Benanti  case  and  make  it 
clear  that  evidence  obtained  by  au¬ 
thorized  State  wiretapping  would  be  ad¬ 
missible  in  Federal  and  State  courts. 

We  cannot  avoid  coming  to  grips  with 
this  subject  any  longer. 

While  the  present  laws  erect  substan¬ 
tial  and  unreasonable  impediments  to 
effective  police  action  against  organized 
crime,  they  are  almost  entirely  ineffective 
in  dealing  with  blackmailers  and  other 
unscrupulous  interlopers.  This  incredi¬ 
ble  situation  demands  legislative  atten¬ 
tion.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  bill  will 
serve  as  a  framework  for  consideration 
of  needed  revision  of  the  law  in  this 
field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  pi-inted  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  1292)  to  prohibit  eaves/ 
dropping  under  certain  circumstances, 
'  <nd  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Keating,  was  received,  read  twjce  by 
its ''title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be-  printed 
in  the'RECORD,  as  follows :  / 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Uri/ted  States  of 
America  in 'Congress  assembled,  That  part 
I  of  title  18\>f  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  thereto  a  new  chapter; 
“CHAPTER^  8 - e/vESDROPPING 

“Sec. 

“570.  Definitions. 

“571.  Eavesdropping  prohibited. 

“572.  Possession  /of  eavesdropping  instru¬ 
ments. 

“573.  Ex  part/order  for  eavesdropping. 

“574.  Admissibility  of  evidence. 

“575.  Exceptions. 

“576.  Dufy  to  report  violation) 

“§  570.y6efinitions 

used  in  this  chapter- 
)  ‘Eavesdropping’  refers  to  a  situation 
ir/ which  a  person — 

‘(a)  not  a  sender  or  receiver  of  a  tele 
'phone  or  telegraph  communication  willful 
and  by  means  of  instrument  overhears  o) 
records  a  telephone  or  telegraph  communica¬ 
tion,  or  aids,  authorizes,  employs,  procures 
or  permits  another  to  do  so,  without  the 
consent  of  either  a  sender  or  receiver 
thereof;  or 

“(b)  not  present  during  a  conversation 
or  discussion  willfully  and  by  means  of  in¬ 
strument  overhears  or  records  such  con¬ 
versation  or  discussion,  or  aids,  authorizes, 
employs,  procures  or  permits  another  to  do 
so,  without  the  consent  of  the  party  to 
such  conversation  or  discussion;  or 

“(c)  who,  not  a  member  of  a  jury,  re¬ 
cords  or  listens  to  by  means  of  instrument 
the  deliberations  of  a  jury  or  who  aids,  au¬ 
thorizes,  employs,  procures  or  permits  an¬ 
other  to  do  so. 

“(2)  ‘Person’  means  any  individual,  part¬ 
nership,  corporation,  or  association  includ¬ 
ing  the  subscriber  to  any  telephone  or  tele¬ 
graph  service  involved  but  excluding  any 
law  enforcement  officer  while  acting  law¬ 
fully  and  in  his  official  capacity  in  the  in¬ 
vestigation,  detection,  or  prosecution  of 
crime. 

"(3)  ‘Instrument’  means  any  device, 
contrivance,  machine,  or  apparatus  or  part 
thereof  designed  or  used  for  acoustical  de¬ 
tection  including  but  not  limited  to  wire¬ 
tapping  equipment,  microphones,  detecta- 


phones,  dictaphones,  radio  transmitters,  ap£l 
recorders. 

“§  571.  Eavesdropping  prohibited 

“A  person  who  engages  in  eavesdroping _ _ 

“(1)  in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
Territory  or  possession  of  the  Un/ed  States; 
or 

“(2)  for  the  purpose  of  aidi/g  or  abetting 
or  perpetrating  any  Federal /Offense;  or 
“(3)  where  the  conversation,  discussion, 
or  communication  overheard  or  recorded  is 
by  wire  or  radio;  or  / 

“(4)  for  the  purpos/  of  obtaining  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  a/y  activity  under  Fed¬ 
eral  regulation;  or 

‘“(5)  where  thd  information  overheard 
or  recorded  is  to  be  transmitted  in  interstate 
commerce  or  qdtside  the  United  States;  or 
“(6)  where' the  instrument  employed  to 
overhear  or/fecord  the  conversation,  discus¬ 
sion,  or  communication  utilizes  or  involves 
facilities/in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce, 
shall  be'  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im¬ 
prisoned  not  more  than  one  year  and  a  day, 
or  both. 

“S/572.  Possession  of  eavesdropping  instru¬ 
ments 

“A  person  who  has  in  his  possession  any 
eavesdropping  instrument  under  circum¬ 
stances  evincing  an  intent  to  use  or  employ 
or  allow  the  same  to  be  used  or  employed  for 
unlawful  evasedropping  under  section  571  of 
this  chapter,  or  knowing  the  same  to  be  so 
used,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  both. 

“§  573.  Ex  parte  order  for  eavesdropping 
“(1)  An  ex  parte  order  for  eavesdropping 
may  be  issued  by  any  judge  of  any  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  or  a  United  States 
District  Court  or  any  judge  of  the  Municipal 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  the  Municipal  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  any  Commissioner  of  the 
United  States,  upon  oath  or  affirma¬ 
tion  of  an  authorized  agent  of  any  Federal 
law  enforcement  agency  that  there  is  reason¬ 
able  ground  to  believe  that  evidence  of  Fed¬ 
eral  crime  may  be  thus  obtained  and  partic¬ 
ularly  describing  the  person  or  persons  whose 
communications,  conversations,  or  discus¬ 
sions  are  to  be  overheard  or  recorded  and  the 
purpose  thereof,  and,  in  the  case  of  a  tele¬ 
graphic  or  telephonic  communication  identi¬ 
fying  the  particular  telephone  number  or 
telegraph  line  involved.  In  conenction  with 
the  issuance  of  such  an  order  the  judge  may 
examine  on  oath  the  applicant  and  any  other 
witness  he  may  produce  and  shall  satisfy 
k  himself  of  the  existence  of  reasonable 
rounds  for  t  he  granting  of  such  a  pplica- 
tion.  Any  such  order  shall  be  effective  for 
they  time  specified  therein  but  not  for  a 
period  of  more  than  two  months  unless  ex¬ 
tended  or  renewed  by  the  judge  who  signed 
and  issixed  tbe  original  order  upon  satisfying 
himself  mat  such  extension  or  renewal  is  in 
the  public  miterest.  Any  such  order  together 
with  the  papers  upon  which  the  application 
was  based,  shkll  be  delivered  to  and  retained 
by  the  applicant  as  authority  for  the  eaves¬ 
dropping  authored  therein.  A  true  copy 
of  such  order  shall,  be  retained  in  his  posses¬ 
sion  by  the  judge  issuing  the  same,  and,  in 
the  event  of  the  denial  of  an  application  for 
such  an  order,  a  true  copy  of  the  papers  upon 
which  the  application  wks  based  shall  in  like 
manner  be  retained  by  thXjudge  denying  the 
same. 

“(2)  Orders  for  eavesdropping  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  before  the  eavesdropping  commences, 
except  as  hereinafter  in  this  section  provided. 
A  law  enforcement  officer  may\eavesdrop 
without  a  court  order  obtained,  pursuant  to 
this  section  only  when  he  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  (a)  that  evidence  oKprime 
may  be  thus  obtained,  and  (b)  that  in  order 
to  obtain  such  evidence  time  does  not  perfnit 
an  application  to  be  made  for  such  a  couto 
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Order  before  such  eavesdropping  must  com¬ 
mence.  In  any  such  case  an  application  for 
a  court  order  pursuant  to  this  section  must 
be  mAde  within  twenty-four  hours  after  such 
eavesdropping  commenced.  In  computing 
said  twenty-four-hour  period  legal  holidays 
shall  not  be  considered.  The  application  for 
such  a  couH  order  must  contain,  in  addition 
to  the  requirements  set  forth  in  this  section, 
the  time  when  such  eavesdropping  com¬ 
menced.  If  such  application  is  granted,  the 
order  shall  be  made  effective  from  the  time 
the  eavesdropping  commenced.  If  the  appli¬ 
cation  is  denied,  the  eavesdropping  must 
cease  immediately. 

‘‘(3)  Except  in  any  trial,  hearing  or  other 
proceeding,  a  person  wtip  willfully  discloses 
to  any  person,  other  than  a  carrier  whose 
facilities  are  involved,  or  other  authorized 
agent  of  any  law  enforcement  agency,  any 
information  concerning  the  application  for, 
the  granting  or  denial  of  order‘d  for  eaves¬ 
dropping,  or  the  Identity  of  theNperson  or 
persons  whose  communications,  conversa¬ 
tions,  or  discussions  are  the  subject,  of  an 
ex  parte  order  granted  pursuant  to  thi§  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months,\or 
both.  \ 

“§  574.  Admissibility  of  evidence 

“Evidence  obtained  by  any  act  in  violation 
of  this  chapter,  and  evidence  obtained 
through  or  resulting  from  information  ob7 
tained  by  any  such  act,  shall  be  inadmissible 
for  any  purpose  in  any  civil  action,  proceed¬ 
ing  or  hearing:  Provided,  however.  That  any 
such  evidence  shall  be  admissible  in  any  dis¬ 
ciplinary  trial  or  hearing  or  any  administra¬ 
tive  action,  proceeding  or  hearing  conducted 
by  or  on  behalf  of  any  governmental  agency. 

“§  575.  Exceptions 

“(1)  Nothing  contained  in  this  chapter 
shall  prohibit  eavesdropping  by  any  law  en¬ 
forcement  officer  or  agency  of  any  State  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  the  in¬ 
troduction  in  any  court  of  evidence  obtained 
by  such  eavesdropping,  where  the  eavesdrop¬ 
ping  is  authorized  by  the  laws  of  such  State 
and  is  carried  out  in  conformity  with  such 
laws. 

“(2)  There  may  be  introduced  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States  evidence  relating  to  the 
existence,  contents,  substance,  purport,  ef¬ 
fect,  or  meaning  of  any  communication  by 
wire  or  radio  which  has  been  intercepted  by 
any  law  enforcement  officer  or  agency  of  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof,  where 
the  interception  of  such  communication  was 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  such  State  and 
was  carried  out  in  conformity  with  such  laws 

“(3)  Information  obtained  prior  to  t: 
effective  date  of  this  chapter  by  any  author 
ized  agent  of  any  Federal  law  enforcement 
agency  through  or  as  a  result  of  the  intercep¬ 
tion  of  any  communication  by  wire  or  radio 
upon  the  express  written  approval  at  the  At¬ 
torney  General  of  the  United  Stages  in  the 
course  of  any  investigation  of  Any  Federal 
offense  shall,  notwithstanding  jme  provisions 
of  section  605  of  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  (48  Stat.  1103),  be  deemed  admissible, 
in  evidence  in  any  crimimu  proceedings. 

*‘§  576.  Duty  to  report  violations 

“It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  carrier  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(48  Stat.  1103)  to  report  to  the  law-enforce¬ 
ment  agency  having  jurisdiction,  any  infor¬ 
mation  coming  to  his  attention  with  regard 
to  violations  of  this  chapter.  Any  willful 
violation  of  this  section  shall  be  punishable 
by  a  fine  of  Up  to  $500.” 

Sec.  2.  The  proviso  contained  in  section  605 
of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  (48  Stat. 
1103)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “Provid¬ 
ed,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Interception,  receiving,  divulging,  publish¬ 
ing;  or  utilizing  the  contents  of  (a)  any  radio 
communication  broadcast  or  transmitted  by 
Amateurs  or  others  for  the  use  of  the  general 
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public  or  relating  to  ships  in  distress,  or  (b) 
any  eavesdropping  by  any  person  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  chapter  28  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code.” 

Sec.  3.  The  Communications  Act  of  1934 
(48  Stat.  1064),  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  section: 

“§  223.  Authorized  interceptions 

“All  carriers  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter  are  hereby  authorized  to  per¬ 
mit  eavesdropping  by  any  person  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  chapter  28  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code.” 

Sec.  4.  If  any  provision  of  this  chapter  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  cir¬ 
cumstance  shall  be  held  invalid,  the  validity 
of  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  and  the  ap¬ 
plicability  of  such  provision  to  other  circum¬ 
stances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
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READJUSTMENT  OP  SIZE  AND 

WEIGHT  LIMITATIONS  ON 

FOURTH-CLASS  MAIL  MATTER 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce  for  appropriate  reference  a 
bill  to  adjust  the  size  and  weight  limita¬ 
tions  on  fourth-class — parcel  post — mail 
latter.  I  feel  strongly  that  this  is  iny- 
pixrtant  legislation  urgently  needed /by 
the\Post  Office  Department  and  by  tens 
of  thousands  of  small  businesses — man¬ 
ufacturers,  wholesalers,  retailers,  and 
service  'Establishments — which  must  use 
parcel  post  regularly. 

The  legislation  I  propose  y/ould  imme¬ 
diately  reestablish  a  large  measure  of 
uniformity  inxthe  limits  of  size  and 
weight  of  parcelkmailed  between  all  post 
offices  in  the  Umted/States.  My  pro¬ 
posal,  if  enacted  byythe  Congress,  would 
eventually  bring  a  return  to  complete 
uniformity  of  permissible  size  and 
weight  of  parcel-post  packages  at  the 
level  which  served  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  ana  the  people  of  the  United 
States  so  yell  through  the  2(\years  pre¬ 
ceding  1952. 

In  the  closing  weeks  of  the  85th  Con- 
gressyl  introduced  a  bill  having  tnh  same 
objective  of  parcel-post  size  and  wEight 
uniformity  as  I  now  propose.  The  pyo- 
ysions  incorporated  in  that  bill,  S.  38! 
lad  been  previously  approved  by  theN 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
as  part  of  a  general  postal  rates  bill,  now 
Public  Law  85-426.  The  parcel-post  size 
and  weight  provisions,  however,  were  de¬ 
leted  by  the  Senate  from  the  general 
postal  rates  increase  bill  to  permit  sepa¬ 
rate  consideration.  To  that  end  I  intro¬ 
duced  S.  3899.  Unfortunately,  strictures 
of  time  before  adjournment  of  the  85th 
Congress  prevented  Senate  consideration 
of  my  proposal. 

This  present  proposal,  while  directed 
to  the  same  end  of  achieving  parcel-post 
size  and  weight  uniformity,  differs  from 
S.  3899  in  the  maximum  limitations  pro¬ 
posed. 

In  talking  with  mail  users  and  postal 
officials  in  their  home  States,  Senators 
have  undoubtedly  found,  as  I  have  in 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  overwhelming 
demand  for  adjustment  and  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  size  and  weight  limits  on  parcel 
post  mail. 

Remedy,  so  long  overdue  and  so 
urgently  needed  by  the  Post  Office  De¬ 
partment  and  mailers,  is  contained  in 
my  present  proposal.  I  hope  other 


Members  will  join  me  in  curing 
sorry  situation  early  this  session. 

Parcel  post  provides  a  conveniently^  re¬ 
liable,  and  economical  means  for/small 
package  shipment  all  over  the  oountry. 
It  is  a  major  factor  in  the  promotion  of 
our  Nation’s  commerce  and  ly&de.  Par¬ 
cel  post  brings  buyers  and  sellers  of  the 
United  States  into  close /contact  with 
each  other  no  mater  ho yf  far  they  may 
be  separated  by  dists 

For  small  businessyparticularly,  par¬ 
cel  post  is  an  almosj/ Indispensable  busi¬ 
ness  tool. 

Prior  to  1952,  for  20  years  there  had 
been  one  unifo/m  regulation  governing 
the  size  and  weight  of  packages  permit¬ 
ted  to  be  shipped  by  parcel  post  to  and 
from  every1  post  office  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  Post  Office  Depart¬ 
ment  apd  the  users  of  parcel  post  con¬ 
veniently  geared  their  operations  to  that 
single  uniform  parcel  post  regulation, 
beginning  with  1952,  however,  through 
fe  enactment  of  Public  Law  199  of  the 
Congress,  that  single,  uniform  regu¬ 
lation  was  replaced  by  three  differing 
parcel  post  regulations. 

Operating  confusion  and  heavy  added 
expense  has  been  experienced  by  both 
the  Post  Office  Department  and  parcel 
post  users  as  a  result  of  Public  Law  199. 
The  Post  Office  Department  suffered  a 
net  revenue  loss  in  excess  of  $70  million 
in  the  first  year  of  operation  of  Public 
Law  199,  according  to  testimony  of  De¬ 
partment  representatives,  to  Congress. 

The  Department  further  informed 
Congress  ‘‘that  Public  Law  199  (65  Stat. 
610)  imposing  nonuniform  weight  and 
size  limitations  on  parcel  post  has  created 
operational  difficulties,  losses  of  postal 
revenues,  and  widespread  public  mis¬ 
understanding  and  dissatisfaction.” 

The  users  of  parcel  post  through  the 
intervening  years  have  paid  heavily  in 
increased  expense  for  labor  and  ma¬ 
terials  and  in  higher  postal  rates  as  a 
result  of  Public  Law  199. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  when  Public 
Law  199  was  enacted  by  the  82d  Con¬ 
gress.  May  I  repeat  in  part  my  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Senate  in  the  85th  Congress 
i  presenting  S.  3899.  My  statement  last 
yfctfir  on  the  background  of  Public  Law 
^applies  equally  to  my  present  pro- 
posatexcept  that  the  need  for  relief  from 
the  penalties  of  Public  Law  199  has  since 
becomeVven  more  acute: 

I  am  n\t  very  proud  of  the  patchwork 
pattern  of  ratemaking  that  we  provided  in 
the  hill,  hutit  was  the  best  that  we  could 
do  at  the  time),.  There  were  various  reasons 
why  we  had  to\provide  for  three  distinct 
rates.  The  committee  had  no  way  of  know¬ 
ing  how  much  difficulty  they  would  cause. 

Under  Public  Law  \99  parcels  shipped  be¬ 
tween  first-class  post  offices  in  the  first  two 
zones  (approximately  ISO  miles  from  point 
of  mailing)  were  limitedXto  40  pounds  and 
72  inches  combined  lengthNand  girth.  Par¬ 
cels  shipped  between  first-crass  post  offices, 
zone  3  through  zone  8,  'were  limited 
to  20  pounds  and  72  combinedNinches.  We 
retained  the  old  maximum  limits  of  70 
pounds  and  100  combined  inches  fEr  parcels 
shipped  between  post  offices  other  thEn  those 
of  the  first  class.  In  addition,  we  exempted 
agricultural  products,  books,  and  certain 
other  items,  so  you  might  say  that  we  reEjly 
have  four  rates. 

This  was  not  good  ratemaking  and  we 
realized  it.  However,  we  did  not  want  to 
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Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  ordered  reported: 

S,  1289,  with  amendment,  to  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for 
children;  and 

5.  753,  without  amendment,  to  authorize  cooperative  associations  o£  mij 

-oducers  to  bargain  with  purchasers  singly  or  in  groups. 

13.  WATER\RESOURCES.  The  Rules  and  Administration  Committee  reported  witt/ amendment 
S.  Re\.  48,  to  establish  a  committee  to  study  the  development  and  coordination 
of  wate^  resources  (S.  Rept.  190) .  p.  5260 

FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Symington  criticized  the  Secretary  as  being/either  unwill¬ 
ing  or  unable  to  present  a  complete  program  of  his  own,"  and  /inserted  cor-.* 
respondence  wirh  this  Department  urging  that  the  Secretary  /ibtnit  an  omnibus 
farm  bill.  pp\ 5325-6 

15.  EGGS.  Sen.  Humphrey  expressed  concern  over  the  price  of/ eggs,  urged  this  Depart 

ment  to  use  its  " authority"  to  institute  a  program  for  the  purchase  of  eggs  as 
a  means  of  supporting^ egg  prices,  and  inserted  correspondence  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  others  concerning  the  situation,  pp.  534#-50 

5 

16.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed  wi\hout  amendment  H.  J.  ifes.  336,  to  provide  a  supple¬ 

mental  appropriation  of  $40\million  to  the  Labor  Department  for  unemployment 
compensation  payments  to  veterans  and  former/Federal  employees.  This  measure 
will  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  p.  525J 

17.  IRRIGATION;  RESEARCH.  Sen.  LangeX inserted  a  resolution  of  the  Garrison  Diver¬ 

sion  Conservancy  District,  Bismarck*  0. ,  urging  Congress  to  appropriate 
adequate  funds  to  ARS  for  the  inauguration  of  an  expanded  irrigation  research 
program  in  North  Dakota  in  coopera/io\ with  the  State  Agriculture  Experiment 
Station,  p.  5330. 

Sen.  Morse  inserted  a  Chambei/ of  Commerce  resolution  favoring  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Pacific  Northwest  account  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  construction 
costs  on  irrigation  projects/  pp.  5317-8 

18.  SUGAR.  Sen.  Langer  inserted  a  resolution  of  thd\ Garrison  Diversion  Conservancy 
District,  Bismarck,  N.  I)/,  urging  Congress  to  expend  the  Sugar  Act.  p.  5330 


a  balanced  budget, 
but  criticizing 
»curity,  and  criti- 
53X7-8  ' 


BUDGET;  EXPENDITURES.  /Sen.  Byrd,  Va. ,  inserted  his  'Statement  showing  the  status 
of  "current  spending  legislation,"  and  comparing  Hous^  and  Senate  action  thus 
far  to  Administration  requests,  pp.  5331-2 

Sen.  Talmadge/inserted  a  speech  by  Sen.  Russell  urgir 
praising  the  President  for  attempting  to  achieve  this  goal 
certain  point/  of  emphasis  in  the  budget  including  Mutual 
cizing  the  %ltra  liberals  of  the  Democratic  party."  pp, 

Sen.  Morse  urged  the  adoption  of  a  capital  budget  as  a  meahs  of  pointing 
"the  way/to  a  higher  integrity  of  public  administration,"  and  inserted  an 
article/discussing  the  proposal,  pp.  5315-6 

20.  NOMINATIONS.  Received  the  nominations  of  Frank  A.  Barrett  to  be  a  melqber  of  the 
Bq/rd  of  Directors  of  CCC  and  Henry  C.  Wallich  to  be  a  member  of  the  Council 

Economic  Advisers,  p.  5371 

21, /FORESTRY.  Received  an  Ore.  Legislature  resolution  urging  the  appropriation\pf 
the  full  amounts  authorized  for  Operation  Outdoors  and  for  forest  access  roads, 
pp.  5257-8 


22.  PERSONNEL.  Sen.  Byrd,  Va. ,  submitted  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re¬ 
duction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Expenditures  on  Federal  employment,  pp,  5260-3 
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SURPLUS  FOODS.  Sen.  Murray  urged  greater  distribution  of  the  surplus  commodj/ 
ties  of  this  Department  to  the  needy,  and  inserted  a  labor  union  official 
statement  urging  greater  distribution,  p.  5286 


I'lPLOYMENT.  Sen.  McNamara  urged  greater  aid  for  the  unemployed  and  inserted 
a  l\st  of  bills  he  has  sponsored  to  "improve  our  national  economy  avja  stand-.-  ; 


ardsN’  p.  5292 


Sen\  Kennedy  inserted  a  statement  prepared  by  several  college  professors, 
"Improving  our  Federal-State  Unemployment  Insurance  System  --  Recommendations 
for  Congressional  Action."  p.  5369-70 


25, 


CONTRACTS.  S^m.  Williams,  Del.,  urged  enactment  of  legislate  ion  to  provide  for 
the  awarding  Government  contracts  on  a  competitive  bidynasis.  p.  5309 


26. 


FOREIGN  AID.  ScnXHumphrey  urged  greater  economic  aid  Jra  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries.  pp.  5310-T 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


27.  CIVIL  DEFENSE.  Extension  >of  remarks  of  Sen.  WiL^y  expressing  the  need  for 
protective  measures  in  the\event  of  an  attack/ and  inserting  an  article  on 
this  subject.  p,  A3073 


28.  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Talmadge  inserted  an  article,  "Anatomy  of  an  Aid  Program  -- 
A  Look  at  Thailand  Shows  fheU.  S\  Problems  All  Over  the  World,"  which  describe! 
some  of  the  plans  for  Simcse  farmers,  /pp.  A3032-3 


29.  LANDS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Repp'Aepinall  urging  enactment  of  his  bill 

H.  R.  6290,  to  establish  an  integi4ted\ip-to-date  set  of  legal  rules  to  govern 
the  administration  of  public  land  townsrtes,  p.  A3085 


30.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Langer  inserted  two  GTAi^adio  roundup  broadcasts  discussing 
problems  of  the  family- size/farm  and  farm  prices.  p.  A3086 

Rep.  George  inserted  Seri.  Symington's  recent  speech  in  which  he  criticized 
the  Administration's  farm  policies,  pp.  A3093-M00 

Extension  of  remarks/of  Rep.  McGovern  commenting  on  the  results  of  a  Farm  ^ 
Journal  poll  and  inserting  two  articles  taking  issue  with  the  reliability  of 
the  poll.  pp.  A3112/3  X 


31.  FOOD  STORAGE.  Serv.  Langer  inserted  a  resolution  favoring  a  guaranteed  storage 
program  on  farm/stored  grain,  p.  A3095 


32.  F0TAT0ES.  Rep<  Mclntire  inserted  an  article  describing  the  health-contributing 
characteristics  of  the  Irish  potato,  pp.  A3103-4  x 


33,  FAIR  TRAI#.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Dingell  opposing  the  proposed  fair 
trade  legislation  and  inserting  an  article  on  this  subject,  pp.  A8119-20 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


34.  PERSONNEL.  S.  1683,  by  Rep.  McCarthy,  to  amend  the  Hatch  Act  to  permit  all  off] 
"cers  and  employees  of  the  Government  to  exercise  the  full  responsibility  oi 
citizenship  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  political  life  of  the  United 
States;  to  Rules  and  Administration  Committee. 

H.  R.  6421,  by  Rep.  Foley,  to  establish  a  system  for  the  classification  and 
compensation  of  scientific  and  professional  positions  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment;  to  Post.  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  committee  reported  brill to :  Expand  industrial-use  research. 
Expand  special  milk  program.  House  coiwnittee\ordered  reported  bill  to  revise  price 
support  level  for  tobacco.  Sen.  Humphrey  and  others  introduced  and  Sen.  Humphrey 
discussed  bill  to  expand  Public  Lavi/480  and  establish  Peace  Food  Administration. 


SENATE 

1.  RESEARCH.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  withbwt  amendment  S. 

690,  which  wnjsrUl  establish'  an  Agricultural  Research  and  Industrial  Administra¬ 
tion  in  thij/Department  to  conduct  re'saarch  on  the  development  of\new  and  im¬ 
proved  use/  for  farm  products  (S.  Rept.  193).  p.  5441 

2.  MILK.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  1289, 

to  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  children  (S.  Rept,  194)  , 
■■end  without  amendment  S, — 75-3-T-to  aU'thoriza.-flao.paraM ve...a&acci.ati.on.s..of  milk 

— pgoduoero  to  bargein-  wlt h-  pu'gehase^^8— ,  -Refit-* — T9-2)-.-  - 

3= - — - - - - 


RADE  FAIRS.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  5508,  to  provide  permanently  for 
the  free  importation  of  articles  for  exhibition  at  fairs,  exhibitions,  or  ex¬ 
positions.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  5489 
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4.  WATER  RIGHTS.  Received  a  Kan,  Legislature  resolution  urging  the  enactment  of 
v  legislation  to  safeguard  and  preserve  established  State  and  individual  right! 
to  the  use  of  water  within  the  States,  p.  5440  / 


5.  WHEAT.  This  office  has  received  copies  of  an  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee 
print  of  a  wheat  stabilization  bill.  The  draft  includes  provisions  toy  per¬ 
centage  reductions  in  farm  acreage  allotments,  penalties  based  on  actual  yield, 
increase  in  the  penalty  rate,  reductions  in  exemptions,  a  limit at iojr  of 
$25,000^  in  price  supports  for  any  person  in  any  year,  no  price  support  for  non- 
cooperatrqrs,  and  applicability  of  the  proposed  legislation  to  onyy  the  I960  anc 
1961  oropVr. 


HOUSE 


R.  5674,  to 
,  including  an  authori- 


6.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  Passed,  377  to  7,  with  amendments 
authorize  certainx construction  at  military  installatio 
zation  for  use  of  Public  Law  480  and  CCC  funds,  pp.  4592-5515 

rense  purposes  in  foreign 


Concerning  the  ust  of  Public  Law>  480  funds  for  dc 
countries.  Rep.  Gross  stated  that  "this  is  another/subsidy  which  should  not  be 
charged  in  full  to  the  \armers  of  America."  p.  5496 


7.  WHEAT  ALLOTMENTS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  recommitted  to  the  Wheat  Subcom¬ 

mittee  H.  R.  3436,  to  increase  the  durum-whqAt  acreage  allotments  in  North 
Dakota,  Minnesota,  Montana,  SWth  Dakota,  aCd  California,  and  H.  R.  5443,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  appointment  by  the  Secretary,  of  a  committee  to  study  and  recom¬ 
mend  increases  in  durum-wheat  allotment/.  p.  D255 

8.  TOBACCO.  The  Agriculture  Committee \^de red  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  5058, 

to  modify  the  price- support  level  £or\tobacco.  p„  D255 


9.  FARM  CREDIT.  The  Agriculture  Committee  Ordered  reported  without  amendment 

H.  R.  6353,  to  amend  the  FederAl  Farm  Loah  Act  to  transfer  responsibility  for 
making  appraisals  from  FCA  ter  the  Federal  X^nd  banks,  p.  D255 


10.  INFLATION;  EMPLOYMENT.  Re/.  Reuss  discussed  hiss  bill,  H.  R.  6263,  "to  amend 
the  Employment  Act  of  1946  to  provide  for  its  mpre  effective  administration, 
and  to  bring  to  bear  an  informed  public  opinion  dpon  price  and  wage  increases 
which  threaten  economic  stability,"  which  requires\the  President  to  hold  pub1 
hearings  on  prospective  or  actual  price  and  wage  increases  and  to  issue  sum¬ 
maries  of  such  hearings.  He  stated  that  the  Administration,  the  AFL-CIO,  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of/Commerce,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Boar^l  oppose  it.  pp, 
5520-4 


11.  ADJOURNED  uq  fil  Mon.,  Apr.  20.  p.  5530 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


12.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Thurmond  inserted  an  article  discussing  some  o'f  the  agri¬ 
cultural  problems,  stating  that  the  farm  program  is  for  everybody  "except  the 
little  farmer"  and  offering  suggestions  for  improvements,  pp.  A3127-8 

Rep.  Loser  inserted  a  reprint  of  an  article  listing  results  of  a  po^l,  in¬ 
cluding  questions  on  the  farm  program,  p.  A3141 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Brewster  expressing  concern  about  the 
"spiraling  cost  of  administering  a  program  which  has  failed  to  accomplish  its 
primary  stated  purpose  —  to  help  the  low- income  farmer  ..."  p.  A3148 

Rep.  Levering  inserted  excerpts  from  a  book  written  by  J.  C.  Penny  express^ 
ing  the  importance  of  a  successful  farm  program  and  the  value  of  preserving  oui 
soil.  pp.  A3170-1  F  * 
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86th  Congress  ) 

SENATE 

(  Report 

Is t  Session  j 

(  No.  194 

INCREASED  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SCHOOL  MILK 

PROGRAM 


Apbil  16  (legislative  day,  April  15),  1959. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  submitted  the  following 


REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  1289] 


The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (S.  1289)  to  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for 
children,  having  considered  the  same,  report  thereon  with  a  recom¬ 
mendation  that  it  do  pass  with  an  amendment. 

PURPOSE 

This  bill,  with  the  committee  amendment,  would  increase  by  $5 
million  the  maximum  amount  of  money  which  may  be  used  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  during  the  fiscal  years  ending  in  1960  and 
1961  for  the  special  school  milk  program  originally  authorized  by  sec¬ 
tion  201(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  and  now  provided  for  by 
Public  Law  85-478.  As  originally  enacted  Public  Law  85-478  au¬ 
thorized  $75  million  for  each  of  the  3  fiscal  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961. 
School  enrollment  has  been  increasing  and  a  survey  recently  completed 
by  the  Department  showed  that  about  $3  million  additional  was  re¬ 
quired  to  continue  the  program  at  its  present  level  for  the  remainder 
of  the  current  fiscal  year.  Accordingly  Congress,  as  an  emergency 
action,  provided  for  this  additional  $3  million  for  the  current  year  in 
Public  Law  86-10.  School  enrollment  is  continuing  to  increase  and 
some  provision  should  now  be  made  for  the  increased  requirements  of 
fiscal  years  1960  and  1961.  As  introduced,  the  bill  would  have  pro¬ 
vided  a  $10  million  increase  for  fiscal  1960  and  a  $15  million  increase 
for  fiscal  1961.  The  needs  for  these  years  cannot  be  accurately  esti¬ 
mated  at  this  time  and  the  committee  therefore  recommends  that  the 
increases  for  those  years  be  held  to  the  conservative  figure  of  $5  million. 
The  committee  recommends  and  requests  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
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culture  furnish  it  with  a  report  at  least  3  months  before  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  setting  out  the  amount  of  funds  required  for  the  balance 
of  that  fiscal  year  and  the  amount  required  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  special  milk  program  was  first  authorized  in  the  revised  dairy 
price  support  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  which  was 
enacted  into  law  in  August  of  that  year.  The  details  of  the  program 
were  announced  by  the  Department  in  early  September,  as  schools 
were  about  to  open  for  the  fall  term.  Despite  the  short  time  avail¬ 
able  to  State  educational  agencies  and  individual  schools  to  lay  plans 
for  a  new  or  enlarged  milk  service,  over  41,000  schools  entered  the 
program  that  first  year.  Almost  450  million  half  pints  were  distrib¬ 
uted  under  the  program  and  expenditures  totaled  $17.1  million. 

The  original  program  was  limited  to  schools,  and  after  consultation 
with  both  dairy  and  school  officials,  major  modifications  were  made 
in  the  program  for  its  second  year  of  operation.  These  modifications 
were  undertaken,  first,  to  permit  a  more  effective  use  of  CCC  funds' 
in  reducing  prices  to  children  and,  second,  to  provide  for  additional 
simplifications  in  records  and  reports  at  the  school  level. 

The  modified  program  was  immediately  successful  and  the  volume 
of  milk  moving  under  the  program  increased  more  than  threefold  in 
the  second  year — to  almost  1.4  billion  half  pints.  The  number  of 
schools  increased  from  41,000  to  62,000  and  the  expenditure  of  CCC 
funds  rose  from  $17.1  million  to  almost  $46  million  in  fiscal  year  1956. 

The  program  provisions  for  schools — where  milk  is  sold  as  a  sep¬ 
arately  priced  item — has  continued  unchanged  since  the  second  year 
of  operation.  Within  the  maximum  rates  established  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  these  schools  are  reimbursed  for  reducing  the  selling  price  to 
children  below  the  cost  of  the  milk  and  for  the  expenses  they  incur 
in  distributing  the  milk  (such  as  the  purchase  of  milk  service  equip¬ 
ment,  labor,  straws,  etc.).  From  the  outset  the  maximum  rate  of 
reimbursement  has  been  4  cents  per  half  pint  for  schools  participating 
in  the  national  school  lunch  program,  but  they  do  not  receive  any 
payment  for  the  half  pint  of  milk  that  is  served  as  part  of  a  type-A 
lunch.  Schools  not  participating  in  the  national  school  lunch  pro¬ 
gram  can  receive  up  to  3  cents  per  half  pint  for  the  milk  served  to 
children. 

The  legislation  passed  in  1956,  which  continued  the  program 
through  June  30,  1958,  also  extended  it  to  nonprofit  summer  camps, 
settlement  houses,  and  other  child-care  institutions.  About  3,000 
camps  participated  in  the  program  last  summer  and  reimbursements 
totaled  about  $650,000.  Although  camp  and  institutional  operations 
are  small  in  relation  to  the  school  program,  the  program  has  made  it 
possible  for  these  groups  to  provide  a  much  more  adequate  milk 
service  for  children. 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  program  from  its 
inception  through  fiscal  year  1958.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
approximately  80,000  schools  and  other  outlets  participating  in  the 
program  in  the  current  (1959)  fiscal  year. 
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Special  milk  program  participation  and  expenditures,  1955-58 


Schools, 
camps,  etc., 
participating 

Milk  con¬ 
sumed  (mil¬ 
lions  of  half 
pints) 

Expenditures 
(millions  of 
dollars) 

1955  ..  _ _ _ _ _ _ 

41,094 

449.8 

17. 1 

1956  ..  _ 

62, 266 
71,  239 

1, 394.  2 

1,  752.  7 

1, 918. 2 

45.9 

1957 _ _ _ 

60.5 

1958  _ 

76i  478 

66.3 

The  following  table  shows  the  scope  of  the  program  by  States  in 
the  past  2  years.  The  figures  show  the  number  of  schools  and  other 
outlets  participating  in  November  1957  and  November  1958  and  also 
the  distribution  of  milk  in  each  State  on  those  two  dates. 
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Special  Milk  Program 


Number  of  outlets  participating  and  number  of  half  pints  reimbursed,  November  1957 
compared  with  November  1958,  preliminary 


Number  of  outlets  participating 

Number  of  half  pints  reimbursed 

November 

1957 

November 

1958 

Percent 

increase 

November 

1957 

November 

1958 

Percent 

increase 

1,395 

1,472 

5.5 

Thousands 

3,265 

Thousands 
3, 058 

7.4 

24 

25 

4.2 

52 

54 

3.8 

412 

447 

8.5 

1, 109 

1, 355 

22.2 

1,024 

1,036 

1.2 

1,435 

1,648 

14.8 

5,  001 

5,312 

6.2 

19,  878 

23,  854 

20.0 

885 

933 

5.4 

1,818 

1,841 

1.3 

648 

772 

19.  1 

2,  059 

2,  469 

19.9 

134 

141 

5.2 

543 

559 

2.9 

184 

194 

5.4 

1,479 

1,  543 

4.3 

1,193 

1,313 

10.1 

3,509 

4,  071 

16.0 

1,  619 

1,621 

6.7 

2,  490 

2,  728 

9.6 

176 

186 

5.7 

504 

470 

-6.7 

373 

420 

12.6 

497 

576 

15.9 

4,030 

4,586 

13.8 

14,  694 

16, 065 

9.3 

1,598 

1,813 

13.  5 

4,648 

6,044 

30.0 

2,088 

2, 166 

3.7 

3,  879 

4,426 

14.1 

1,  109 

1, 156 

4.2 

2,  042 

2,  386 

16.8 

1,  378 
931 

1,500 

8.9 

2,  866 

3,  381 

18.0 

980 

5.3 

1, 107 

1,  131 

2.2 

793 

824 

3.9 

908 

959 

5.6 

975 

1,  095 

12.3 

3,  572 

4,  438 

24.2 

2,357 

4,210 

2,419 

2.6 

7,  837 

8,420 

7.4 

4,399 

4.5 

12, 225 

13,  314 

8.9 

2,500 

2,570 

2.8 

5,033 

5,933 

17.9 

1,013 

1,031 

1.8 

2, 435 
4,  692 

2,783 

14.3 

2,926 

326 

2,  937 

.4 

5, 358 

14.2 

349 

7.1 

420 

423 

.7 

677 

702 

3.7 

1,307 

1,435 

9.8 

99 

129 

30.3 

227 

281 

23.8 

349 

356 

2.0 

491 

546 

11.2 

1,359 

504 

1,530 

12.6 

4,  467 

5,  245 

17.4 

565 

12.1 

1,965 

2, 331 

18.6 

New  York _ _  --  -- 

4,517 

2,003 

357 

4,658 

2,049 

386 

3.1 

2.3 

19,  988 
3,  337 
611 

21,435 
3,  955 

7.2 

18.5 

8. 1 

871 

42.6 

3,341 

1,094 

3,  580 
1,185 
821 

7.2 

12,  823 

13, 970 

8.9 

8.3 

2,332 

2, 751 

18.0 

'  775 

5.9 

1,262 

1,380 

9.4 

4, 333 

4, 454 

2.8 

9, 728 

10, 672 

9.7 

299 

303 

1.3 

820 

843 

2.8 

South  Carolina _ _ _ 

1,012 

446 

1,083 

491 

7.0 

1,355 

942 

1,726 

1,141 

5,008 

6,709 

515 

27.4 

10.1 

21. 1 

2, 140 
3,226 
323 

2, 238 
2, 891 

4.6 

4, 211 
5,784 
448 

18.9 

-10.4 

16.0 

Utah  _ 

338 

4.6 

15.0 

Vermont _ _  _ 

377 

323 

-14.3 

381 

415 

8.9 

1,399 

1,438 

2.8 

3, 510 

4, 167 

18.7 

1, 162 

1,274 
1,004 
4, 481 
202 

9.6 

2,708 

1,088 

7,335 

376 

3, 071 
1,083 
7,991 
404 

13.4 

West  Virginia.  _ _ 

'981 

2.3 

-.5 

Wisconsin.  _ 

4, 333 
175 

3.4 

8.9 

15.4 

7.4 

74, 483 

78, 178 

5.0 

192,  492 

217, 682 

13.1 

Source:  U.S.  Department  ol  Agriculture,  March  1959. 


THE  1959  PROGRAM 

Reports  from  the  States  on  the  special  milk  program  for  the  current 
year  indicate  that  participation  is  running  at  a  substantially  higher 
level  than  in  1958.  In  February,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
made  a  survey  of  the  States  to  determine  their  probable  needs  for 
this  year  and  the  results  are  indicated  in  the  table  below.  As  indicated 
by  the  table,  the  estimates  returned  by  the  States  show  a  need  for  the 
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current  fiscal  year  of  $3,378,569  above  the  $75  million  maximum 
authorized  in  the  law. 

Special  Milk  Program 


Apportionment  of  funds,  State  estimated  needs,  and  possible  adjustment  required, 

fiscal  year  1959 


Administrative  unit 

Current 
division 
of  funds  1 

Apportion¬ 
ment  of 
$4,000,000 
reserve  1 

Total  ap¬ 
portion¬ 
ment  of 
funds, 
fiscal  year 
1959 

State 
estimated 
needs  for 
fiscal  year 
1959  2 

8tate  agencies: 

Alabama,.- _ _ _ _ 

$1,014,601 

$61, 009 

$1, 075, 610 

$1, 095, 680 

Alaska _ _ _ 

16,  700 

1,015 

17, 715 

18, 675 

Arizona _ _ _ 

306,  580 

19, 453 

326,  033 

357, 223 

Arkansas _ _ _ 

604,  970 

36, 569 

641,  539 

658, 127 

California _ 

6,  781,  409 

429,  944 

7,211,353 

7, 892,  289 

Colorado _ _ „  . 

481,  950 

31,  747 

513, 697 

591,332 

Connecticut . . . 

723, 875 

45,  954 

769, 829 

843, 470 

Delaware _  .  _  _ _ _ „ 

1C6,  950 

10,  585 

177,  535 

194, 735 

Delaware  State  Hospital  ... _ 

14,864 
358,  726 

14,  864 
380,  504 

14,  864 
392,  668 

District  of  Columbia _ 

21,  778 

Florida _  -.-  _ 

1, 038,  860 

66,  096 

1, 104,  956 

1,  214, 806 

Georgia _ _ _ _ 

944,  416 
128,  607 

56, 088 

1,  000,  504 

1,  001,  504 

Hawaii  ..  _ 

4, 554 

133, 161 

133, 161 

Idaho _ _ _ _ _ 

157,  748 

10,  098 

167, 846 

186, 102 

Illinois _ 

5,  388,  255 

305,  862 

5,694, 117 

5, 694, 117 

1,  809,  618 

Indiana _ 

1,  609,  088 

99,  562 

1,  708,  650 

Iowa.  _ _ 

1,  352,  822 

78,  954 

1,  431,  776 

1,  431,  776 

Kansas _ 

757,  819 

46,  070 

803, 889 

830,  992 

Kentucky _ _ 

1. 137,  327 

68, 906 

1,  206,  233 

1,  241,  457 

Louisiana _ _ 

470,  911 
242,  025 

470,911 
256,  697 

470,  911 
264,  220 

Maine. .  _  _ 

14,  672 

Maryland.  ...  .  .  . . 

1, 135,  230 

70, 824 

1,  206,  054 

2,  191,  832 

Maryland  Department  of  Budget  and 
Procedure . . . . 

22, 163 

3,137 

25,300 

25,300 

Massachusetts _ 

2,  698,  262 

155,  680 

2, 853, 942 

2,  853,  942 

Michigan _ 

3, 393, 352 

205,  736 

3, 599, 088 

3,  706,  663 

Minnesota _ 

1, 673, 139 

53,584 

1, 726,  723 

1,  726,  723 

Mississippi _ 

903,  503 

66, 190 

959,  693 

1,  023,  745 

Missouri _ 

1, 912, 233 

114,696 

2, 026, 829 

2,  054,  524 

Montana _ _ 

124,  691 

5,  085 

129,  776 

129,  776 

Nebraska _ 

336,  569 

19,  973 

356,  542 

356,  542 

Nevada. _ _ _ 

51,  182 

3,181 

54,  363 

57,  544 

New  Hampshire _ 

186,  245 

11,209 

197,  454 

200, 877 

New  Jersey _ 

1,  545, 980 

107,  485 

1,  653,  465 

2,  043,  551 

New  Mexico _ _ 

313,  266 

19,  768 

333, 034 

361,  943 

New  York. _ _  .  _.  . 

8, 395, 800 

506,  459 

8, 902, 259 

9, 104, 966 

New  York  Division  of  Standards  and 
Purchases _ _ 

138,  500 

1,  428 

139, 928 

139,  928 

North  Carolina  _ 

1, 192,  412 

71,  701 

1,264,113 

1, 286,917 

North  Dakota _ 

180,  652 

11,598 

192,  250 

214,  376 

Ohio . . .  . . . 

3,  516,  999 

217, 586 

3,  734,  585 

3,  954,217 

Ohio  Department  of  Public  Welfare. .. 

127,  485 

127,  485 

127,  485 

Oklahoma _ 

785,  057 

47,  235 

832,  292 

847,  925 

Oregon _ _ _ 

440,  484 

26,  990 

467,  474 

488,  766 

Pennsylvania _ 

2, 817, 892 

180,  524 

2,  998,  416 

3,  327, 468 

Rhode  Island _ _ 

288,  414 

18,  390 

306,  804 

337,  883 

South  Carolina _ 

433,  497 

27,  592 

461,  089 

507,  370 

South  Carolina  Dairy  Commission _ 

66,  338 

66,  338 

66,  338 

South  Dakota _ 

314, 114 

6,090 

320,  204 

320,  204 

Tennessee _ _ _ 

1,  475,  871 

60,767 

1, 536,  638 

1,  536,  638 

Tennessee  Department  of  Agriculture. 

18,  665 

18, 665 

18, 665 

Texas.. _ _ _ _ _ 

2,  088,  902 

126, 377 

2,  216,  279 

2, 274,  710 

Utah  . . . 

155,  619 

155,  619 
7,175 
143, 975 

155, 619 

7, 175 

Utah  Department  of  Public  Welfare  . 

7, 175 
143, 640 

Vermont! _  _ 

335 

143,  975 

Virginia _ 

1, 221,  283 

1, 038, 736 

73, 042 

1,294,  325 

1, 307,  975 

Washington.  _ _ _  . 

62, 992 

1, 101,  728 

1, 134,  620 

West  Virginia _ _ _ 

362,  280 

3, 633 

365,  913 

365, 913 

Wisconsin.  _ _ 

1, 987,  557 

122,  076 

2, 109,  633 

2,  211,730 

Wyoming _ _ _ _ _ 

137, 898 

8,  204 

146, 102 

146, 678 

Total _ _ _ _ _ 

65, 329,  588 

3, 808, 383 

69, 137, 971 

72, 198,  230 

Possible 

adjustment 

required 


$20, 070 
960 
31, 190 
16, 588 
680,  936 
77,635 
73,  641 
17,  200 


12, 164 
109,  850 
1,000 


18,  256 


100, 968 


27, 103 
35,  224 


7,523 
85,  778 


107, 575 


64, 052 
27, 695 


3,181 
3,423 
390, 086 
28,  909 
202,  707 


22,  804 
22, 126 
219,  632 


15,633 
21, 292 
329, 052 
31, 079 
46, 281 


69, 431 


13, 650 
32, 892 


102, 097 
576 


3, 060, 259 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  6, 


6  INCREASED  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 


Apportionment  of  funds,  Slate  estimated  needs,  and  possible  adjustment  required, 

fiscal  year  1959 — Continued 


Administrative  unit 

Current 
division 
of  funds  1 

Apportion¬ 
ment  of 
$4,000,000 
reserve  1 

Total  ap¬ 
portion¬ 
ment  of 
funds, 
fiscal  year 
1959 

State 
estimated 
needs  for 
fiscal  year 
1959 2 

Possible 

adjustment 

required 

Area  offices: 3 

$862, 165 
369,  647 
2, 713,  737 
630, 418 
337, 365 

$56, 588 
22,  349 
166,  533 

$908, 753 
391, 896 
2, 880,  270 
630, 418 
359, 592 

$1, 058, 340 
402, 082 
3, 015, 916 
630, 418 
382, 483 

$149, 587 
10, 186 
135, 646 

22,  227 

22, 891 

Total _ _ _ 

4, 903,  232 

267, 697 

5, 170, 929 

5, 489,  239 

318, 310 

Grand  total. _ _ 

70, 232, 820 

4, 076, 080 

<74,308,900 

77, 687, 469 

3, 378, 569 

f  1  Division  of  funds  reflects  adjustments  made,  following  the  February  survey,  to  release  funds  from  those 
State  agencies  which  indicated  that  needs  were  less  than  previously  scheduled  payments. 

2  Estimates  received  in  late  February  1959,  based  on  actual  expenditures  through  December  1958. 

s  For  program  needs  in  schools  and  child-care  institutions  where  program  is  not  administered  by  a  State 
agency. 

*  Exclusive  of  funds  reserved  for  Federal  operating  expenses. 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as  re¬ 
ported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is 
enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics,  existing 
law, in*  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

Public  Law  85^78 
85th  Congress,  S.  3342 
July  1,  1958 

AN  ACT  To  continue  the  special  milk  program  for  children  in  the 
interest  of  improved  nutrition  by  fostering  the  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  in  the  schools 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1 ,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $78,000,- 
000,  and  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  thereafter,  not  to 
exceed  ST-gyOOOyOOO,  $ 80,000,000 ,  of  the  funds  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in  nonprofit  schools  of 
high  school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery 
schools,  child-care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps, 
and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and 
training  of  children. 

Amounts  expended  hereunder  and  under  the  authority  contained 
in  the  last  sentence  of  section  201(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  shall  not  be  considered  as  amounts  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  price-support  program. 


o 
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86th  CONGRESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  1 84 

S.  1 289 

[Report  No.  194] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  5, 1959 

Mr.  Humphrey  (for  himself,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  Proxmire,  and 
Mr.  Wiley)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

April  16  (legislative day,  April  15),  1959 
Reported  by  Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina,  with  an  amendment 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

To  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  children. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta - 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478  (72  Stat, 

4  276) ,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  “That  for  the  fiscal  year 

5  ending  June  BOy  1959,  nut  te  exceed  $80,000,000,  and  for 

6  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  BOj  496%  nut  to  exceed 

7  $85,000,060,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  667  496 1-, 

8  not  to  exceed  $90J)00,000  beginning  July  1,  1958,  not  to 

9  exceed  $ 78,000,000 ,  and  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years 

10  thereafter,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the 

11  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to  increase  the 


I 


9 


1  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in  nonprofit 

2  schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  non- 

3  profit  nursery  schools,  child  care  centers,  settlement  houses, 

4  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to 

5  the  care  and  training  of  children.” 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


.  OFFICE  OF 

8  BUDGET  AND  FINANCE 

(For  Department 
Staff  Only* 


CONTENTS 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  subcommittee  ordered  reported  wheat  bill.  Senate  debated  second 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  House  agreed  \to  consider  veto  of  REA  loan  approv¬ 
al  bill  on  Thursday.  Rep,  Johnsoi^f  Wise, ,  urgea\enactment  of  dairy  income  stabili¬ 
zation  program. 


HOUSE 

1.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Received  from  the  President  the  veto  message  on  S.  144,  to 

give  the  REA  Administrator  additional  authority  over  the  approval  of  loans,  and 
agreed  to  consider  it  today.  Apr.  30.  pp.  6321-2 

Rep.  Lane  criticized  certain  aspects  of  reciprocal  trade ,\st ate d  that 
American  industry  is  being  1: undermined"  because  "an  agency  of\he  Federal 
Government  does  not  have  the  authority  under  existing  law  to  insist  that  the 
recipients /6f  its  loans  shall  'Buy  American,1  referred  to  an  RE A\ loan  to  a 
Texas  cooperative,  part  of  which  money  was  used  to  buy  a  Swiss  generator,  and 
urged  that  tariffs  be  raised  "for  the  protection  of  our  imperilled  industries." 
pp.  63,97-8. 


2. 


'.INDUSTRY.  Rep.  Johnson,  Wise,,  criticized  the  Secretary  for  spendir 
for  every  $1  spent  by  his  predecessors"  while  "net  farm  income  has  fallen 
from  $15.3  billion  in  1952  to  $13.2  billion  in  1958,"  stated  that  the  dairy 
farmer  was  "one  of  the  lowest  men  on  the  farm  income  totem  pole,"  and  discuss« 
his  dairy  marketing  bill  to  1  establish  the  support  level  of  90%  of  parity  for 
butterfat  and  manufacturing  milk,"  to  establish  "a  system  of  marketing  quotas," 
and  to  give  the  milk  producers  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  acceptance  of  the  plan, 
p.  6379 


-  2  - 

BLIC  LAND.  Received  from  Interior  a  proposed  bill  "to  authorize  the  classifi-, 
nation,  segregation,  and  disposal  of  public  lands  chiefly  valuable  for  urban 
and  business  purposes";  to  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  p.  6399 

4.  CLAIMS.  The  Judiciary  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  6000,  to  increase 
the  limit  for  administrative  settlement  of  claims  against  the  U.  S.  under  the 


tort  claims  procedure  to  $3,000  (H.  Rept.  323).  p.  6399 


\  / 

5.  WHEAT.  The  Daily  Digest  said  "the  Wheat  Subcommittee  of  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  met  in  executive  session  and  ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  full  com¬ 
mittee  H.  R.  6737  (amended),  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  Public  Law  74  (75th 
Cong.) ,  as  amended."  p.  D299 

\ 

6.  NATIONAL  FLOWER.  Rep.  Price  inserted  a  poem  on  the  corn  tassel  and  Rep.  Rogers 
urged  adoption  of  th^\carnation  as  the  national  flower.  pp„  6383,  6394 

7.  RECLAMATION.  This  officdvhas  obtained,  for  reference  and  lending  purposes,  a 

few  copies  of  a  "committee  print"  of  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  "Reclamation  --  Accomplishments  and  Contributions."  The  pub¬ 
lication  was  prepared  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Service,  at  the  request  of 
several  committee  members,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  setting  forth  the  favor¬ 
able  aspects  of  the  reclamationprogram.  The  introduction  states:  "It  pre¬ 
sents  a  factual  account  of  the  achievements  and  contributions  of  the  Federal 
reclamation  program,  including  its\history  and  background;  physical  accomplish¬ 
ments;  contributions  to  the  local,  western,  and  national  economies;  feasibility, 
including  costs  and  repayment;  cooperation  and  coordination  with  local,  State, 
and  other  Federal  agencies;  and  a  comparison  of  the  reclamation  program  with 
other  Federal  public  works  programs."  \ 

SENATE 

8.  SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Contiikted  debate  on  this  bill,  H.  R. 

5916.  No  action  was  taken  on  items  affecting  this  Department,  pp.  6276-81, 
6282-6,  6292-3,  6305-11 

9.  AIR  POLLUTION.  Passed  with  amendments  S.  441,  to  continue  for  four  years,  until 

July  1,  1964,  the  Federal  air-pollution  control  law,  pp.  6264-7 

10.  WATER  COMPACT.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  548,  to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  a  Great  Lakes  Basin  Compact  for  the  development  and  us4\of  the  water  of  the 
basin,  pp.  6273-5 


11.  PERSONNEL,  fyi  the  request  of  Sen.  Engle,  passed  over  S.  91  anci\H.  R.  460,  to 
limit  to  cases  involving  the  national  security  the  prohibition  on  payment  of 
retirement  annuities  to  Federal  employees,  pp.  6262,  6268 

12,  MILK.  At  the  request  of  Sen.  Engle,  passed  over  S.  1289,  to  increase  and  extend 

the  special  milk  program  for  children,  p.  6269 _ _ 

t~£he  request  of  Sen.  Engle,  passed  over  S.  753,  to  authorize  coope 

sociations  of  milk  producers  to  bargain  with  purchasers  singly  or  in 
p.  6269,  6276 


RESEARCH;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  At  the  request  of  Sen.  Keating,  passed  over 
S.  690,  to  provide  for  research  on  increased  use  of  agricultural  products  for 
industrial  purposes,  p.  6269 
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tary  of  State  to  assure  joint  policy  and 
planning  and  equitable  budgeting  of  ex- 
hange  of  persons  programs  and  admin- 
trative  cooperation  between  staffs  en¬ 
gaged  in  carrying  out  such  programs, 
was^announced  as  next  in  order. 

ThV PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill?' 

Mr.  ENISLE.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passecKover. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  34)  favoring  the  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Vreaty  Parliamentary 
Conference  for  1S59  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  was  announced'as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Over.' 

The  PRESIDING  ''OFFICER.  Tire 
resolution  will  be  passeaVpver, 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  FILING 
REPORT  ON  S.  RES.  318,  85X.H  CON¬ 
GRESS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  100)  th  ex¬ 
tend  the  time  for  report  on  Senate  Reso¬ 
lution  318  of  the  85th  Congress,  relative 
to  preservation  and  display  of  Senate 
documents  and  records  was  considered' 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That'  S.  Res.  318,  Eighty-fifth 
Congress  (as  amended  by  S.  Res.  72,  Eighty- 
sixth  Congress),  establishing  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate  to  study  and  report 
with  respect  to  preserving  memorabilia  of 
the  Senate,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  “April  2”  in  section  4  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “June  30”, 


non’s  Procedure  in  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatives”  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

BARGAINING  WITH  PURCHASERS 
BY  COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATIONS 
OF  MILK  PRODUCERS— BILL 

PLACED  AT  FOOT  OF  CALENDAR 

The  bill  (S.  753)  to  authorize  coopera¬ 
tive  associations  of  milk  producers  to 
bargain  with  purchasers  singly  or  in 
groups,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  an 
nounced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  an  explanation  of  the  bill  from 
the  authors  of  it? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  bill  is  requested. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  since  the  authors  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  an 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hie 
phrey],  are  not  immediately  available,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  hill  go 
to  the  foot  of  the  calendar,  and  I  request 
the  Senate  aids  to  notify  those  two  Sen¬ 
ators. 

re  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  bill  will  be  placed  at  the 
foot  o^the  calendar. 


JL 


OF  SPECIAL  MILK  PRO¬ 
CHILDREN— BILL 


MARY  CUNNINGHAM 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  104)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Mary  Cunningham  was  con¬ 
sidered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Mary  Cunningham,  sister  of  Henry  Patrick 
Kiley,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  , 
of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's  com¬ 
pensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  andy 
all  other  allowances. 


PRINTING  OF  ADDITIONAL  COPIES 
OF  CERTAIN  HEARINGST  ON 
TRANSPORTATION  PROBLEMS 

The  concurrent  resolution!  (S.  Con. 
Res.  22)  to  print  additional  copies  of  cer¬ 
tain  hearings  on  transportation  prob¬ 
lems  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  was  con¬ 
sidered  and  agreed  tp,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Serutte  ( the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring),  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  us ?  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Washington  Metropolitan  Problems,  one 
thousand  additional  copies  of  the  hearings 
held  during  the  Eighty-fifth  Congress  en¬ 
titled,  “Transportation  Problems  in  Mary¬ 
land,  Virginia,  and  the  Washington  Metro¬ 
politan  Ayea.’ 

PRIDTCTNG  OF  COPIES  OF  “CANNON’S 
tOCEDURE  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
tEPRESENT  ATI  VES  ’  ’ 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  301) 
providing  for  printing  of  copies  of  “Can- 


EXTENS: 

GRAM  \FOR 

PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  6M)  to  provide  for  the  in¬ 
creased  use  of  agricultural  products  for 
industrial  purpose^  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Ov> 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

MILK  PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN- 
BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1289)  to  increase  and  ex¬ 
tend  the  special  milk  program  for  chil¬ 
dren  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
subsequently  said : 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask 
what  disposition  was  made  of  Calendar 
No.  184,  S.  1289,  to  increase  and  extend 
the  special  milk  program  for  children? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
was  passed  over. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  bill  be 
scheduled  for  early  consideration.  It  is 
especially  necessary  that  we  pass  a  bill 
such  as  this.  This  year  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  pass  an  emergency  bill  to 
provide  $3  million  to  take  care  of  the 
milk  program.  From  all  indications  in 
the  hearings,  we  will  need  $2  million 
more,  because  of  the  increased  popula¬ 
tion  next  year  in  the  schools  throughout 
the  United  States. 

We  have  already  gone  into  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  2  more  years.  The  bill  will  be 
an  enabling  act.  I  should  like  to  state 


to  the  Senate  that  year  after  year  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  turned 
back  money  it  did  not  use  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  field. 

I  merely  wanted  to  bring  the  situation 
to  the  attention  of  Senators. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  The  views  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  will  be  communicated  to  the  major¬ 
ity  leader  and  to  the  Policy  Committee. 
I  am  sure  the  bill  will  be  scheduled  for 
consideration  at  an  early  date,  as  the 
Senater  has  requested. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  understand  that  the  bill  should  not  be 
passed  by  unanimous  consent  on  the 
call  of  the  calendar,  but  I  wanted  to 
make  a  brief  explanation  of  the  bill  in 
order  to  get  action  on  it  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  explain  to  the  distin- 
gushed  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
that  we  did  not  object  to  the  bill  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1120)  to  amend  section  19 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  with  respect 
to  the  reserves  required  to  be  maintained 
by  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  against  deposits  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Over. 

,  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  1062)  to  amend  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  provide 
safeguards  against  mergers  and  consol¬ 
idations  of  banks  which  might  lessen 
competition  unduly  or  tend  unduly  to 
create  a  monopoly  in  the  field  of  bank¬ 
ing,  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


OLIVER  O.  NEWSOME 

The  bill  (H.R.  1691)  for  the  relief  of 
Oliver  O.  Newsome  was  considered,  or¬ 
dered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


OTIS  PARKS  AND  OTHERS 

The  bill  (H.R.  2063)  for  the  relief  of 
)tis  Parks,  W.  B.  Dunbar,  and  J.  C. 
■  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
ling,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

G.  AND  PATRICIA  WINGARD 


The  bill  (H.R.  2281)  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  relocation  expenses  to  Milo 
G.  and  Patricia  Wingard  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  u\jrd  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and 

STERILtol  CORP. 

The  bill  (H.R.  229^)  for  the  relief  of 
Sterilon  Corp.,  was  considered,  ordered, 
to  a  third  reading,  read S^he  third  time, 
and  passed. 

AMERICAN  HYDROTHERM.  CORP. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2603)  for  the\elief  of 
the  American  Hydrotherm  CorX,  was 
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considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
readsthe  third  time,  and  passed. 


DIS  K.  ALEXANDER 

The  bill\H.R.  2949)  for  the  relief  of 
Lois  K.  AleXander  was  considered,  or¬ 
dered  to  a  time!  reading,  read  the  third 

time,  and  p 


HILARY  W.  JENKINS,  JR. 

The  bill  (H.R.  3095  )  for  the  relief  of 
Hilary  W.  Jenkins,  Jr\was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


VIRGINIA  E.  SPEEI 

The  bill  (H.R.  3939)  for  the  n^lief  of 
Virginia  E.  Speer  was  considereiL  or¬ 
dered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  rail'd 
time,  and  passed. 


SUSPENSION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPON 
TESTS— RESOLUTION  PASSED 

OVER 


VALIDATION  OF  PAYMENTS  OF 
QUARTERS  ALLOWANCES 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  ARMED  FORCES  HELD  AS 
PRISONERS  IN  KOREAN  HOSTIL¬ 
ITIES 

The  bill  (H.R.  4121)  for  the  relief  of 
certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States,  or  their  survivors 
who  were  captured  and  held  as  prisoners 
of  war  in  Korean  hostilities  was  con¬ 
sidered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  AND 
FORMER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NAVAL 
SERVICE 


The  bill  (H.R.  4615)  to  relieve  certain 
members  and  former  members  of  the 
naval  service  of  liability  to  reimburse 
the  United  States  for  the  value  of  trans¬ 
portation  requests  erroneously  furnished 
to  them  by  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


The  resolution  (S.  Res.  96)  favoring 
an  international  agreement  for  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  nuclear  weapon  tests  was  an¬ 
nounced  as  next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  favor 
the  resolution,  and  I  hope  it  will  be 
agreed  to;  but,  by  request,  I  ask  that  it 
go  over  for  discussion  at  a  later  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res¬ 
olution  will  be  passed  over. 


AMENDMENT  OF  NATIONAL  AERO¬ 
NAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ACT  OF  1958 


T.  V.  CASHEN 

The  bill  (H.R.  1411)  for  the  relief 
of  T.  V.  Cashen  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


POSTHUMOUS  AWARD  FOR  SCIEN¬ 
TIFIC  CONTRIBUTIONS  MADE  BY 
THE  LATE  PAUL  M.  TEDDER 


The  bill  (H.R.  2099)  to  provide  for  a 
posthumous  cash  award  in  recognition 
of  the  scientific  contributions  in  the  field 
of  electronic  ordnance  made  by  the  late/ 
Paul  M.  Tedder  was  considered,  ordere 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  tijne, 
and  passed. 


The  bill  (H.R.  2975)  to  vjflidate  pay¬ 
ments  of  certain  quarters  allowances 
made  in  good  faith,  and  pursuant  to 
agreements  by  authorized  officials,  to 
employees  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy  but  which  were  subsequently  de¬ 
termined  to  be  inconsistent  with  ap¬ 
plicable  regulations  was  considered,  or¬ 
dered  to  a  thirty leading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  pass* 


"Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  report  the 
results  of  its  studies  and  submit  its  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  Congress  from  time  to/ 
time,  and  shall  make  a  final  report  and  sufc 
mit  its  final  recommendations  to  the 
gress  at  the  earliest  practicable  time,  buf  in 
no  event  later  than  June  1,  1961.  ThYnnal 
report  shall  include  estimates  of  the/Cost  of 
construction  of  rail  and  highway Aicilities 
along  the  routes  determined  moai  feasible 
and  beneficial  by  the  Commission,  together 
with  estimates  of  the  economic  benefits  to 
the  United  States,  Canada,  an/ Alaska.  The 
Commission  shall  cease  to  >xist  for  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes,  and  aiU  authority  con¬ 
ferred  by  this  Act  shall  amd  does  terminate 
thirty  days  after  the  dace  of  the  submission 
of  the  final  report  or  on  June  30,  1961, 
whichever  date  occurs  first.’’ 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was/ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  redding,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed/ 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
“A  bill  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Alaska 
International  Rail  and  Highway  Com¬ 
mission,  and  to  make  a  change  in  the 
membership  of  such  Commission.” 


TheXbill  (H.R.  4913)  to  amend  tl 
NationaivAeronautics  and  Space  Act/Of 
1958,  to  authorize  the  National  Aero¬ 
nautics  anS  Space  Administration  to 
lease  buildings  in  the  District  of  gfolum- 
bia  was  considered,  ordered  to/  a  third 
reading,  read  thX  third  time,  ^nd  passed. 


INCORPORATION  OF  BLUE  STAR 
MOTHERS  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 


ALASKA  INTERNATIONAL  RAIL  AND 
HIGHWAY  COMMISSION 


The  Senate  proceeds dSfo  consider  the 
bill  (S.  493)  to  expend  tTie  life  of  the 
Alaska  International  Rail  and  Highway 
Commission,  whjch  had  bedn  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  with  an  amendment, 
to  strike  out/all  after  the  enacting\lause 
and  insert; 

That  th/Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  establish 
an  Alaska  International  Rail  and  Highwa 
Commission”,  approved  August  1,  1956  (7C 
Stat.  ,688) ,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(yf  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  of  the 
first  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
flowing : 

"(a)(1)  six  of  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  be  Members  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall 
be  a  member  from  the  State  of  Alaska,  and 
not  more  than  four  of  whom  shall  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  political  party;  and 

"(2)  four  of  the  members  shall  be  selected 
from  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  of  whom,  if  practicable,  one  shall  be 
from  the  Department  of  the  Army,  to  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  one 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  one 
from  the  Department  of  State,  and  one  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce;  and 

"(3)  three  of  the  members  shall  be  selected 
from  the  general  public,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  a  resident  of  Alaska  and  one  of  whom 
shall  be  a  resident  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
region  of  the  United  States.”;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  section  7  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1315)  for  the  incorporation  of 
the  Blue  Star  Mothers  of  America,  Inc., 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  amend¬ 
ments,  on  page  5,  at  the  beginning  of 
line  18,  to  strike  out  “Nation,  during  the 
emergency  of  World  War  II”  and  insert 
“United  States  in  World  War  II  or  the 
Korean  hostilities”;  on  page  8,  after  line 
19,  to  strike  out: 


AUDIT  OR  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 


Sec.  14.  (a)  The  financial  transactions  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  audited  annually  by 
a  certified  public  accountant  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  and  procedures  appli¬ 
cable  to  commercial  corporate  transactions 
and  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comptroller  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  United  States.  The  audit  shall 
be  conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where 
the  accounts  of  the  corporation  are  normally 
^kept.  The  certified  public  accountant,  or 
lis  representatives,  shall  have  access  to  all 
books,  accounts,  financial  records,  reports, 
filek  and  all  other  papers,  things,  or  prop¬ 
erty  belonging  to  or  in  use  by  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit, 
and  thev  shall  be  afforded  full  facilities  for 
verifyingVransactions  with  the  balances  or 
securities  held  by  depositories,  fiscal  agents, 
and  custodians. 


(b)  The  corporation  shall  file  annually 
with  the  Comptroller  General,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  and  upon  such  form 
as  he  shall  prescribe,  a  complete  statement 
of  such  annual  audit,  verified  by  the  certi¬ 
fied  public  accountan\by  whom  the  audit  is 
made,  for  the  fiscal  yeak  ending  on  June  30. 


And,  in  lieu  thereof,  todnsert: 

AUDIT  OF  FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 


Sec.  14.  (a)  The  financial  transactions  of 
the  corporation  shall  be  addited  annually 
by  an  independent  public  accountant  of 
recognized  standing  in  accordance  >vith  gen¬ 
erally  accepted  auditing  standard^.  The 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  sustained  President^  s  ve\o  of  REA  loan  approval  bill.  Senate 
passed:  Second  supplemental  appropriation  biSll,  Bill  to  increase  and  extend 
special  raillsoprogram.  Bill  to  permit  cooperative  milk  producer  associations  to 
bargain  singly  or  in  groups.  Sen/te  committee  reported  resolution  to  defer  procla¬ 
mation  of  quotas  and  allotment s/ror  1960  wheat  crip.  House  passed  Labor-HEW  appro¬ 
priation  bill. 


SENATE 


1.  SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Passed  with  amendments  this  bill,  H.  R. 
5916.  No  changesywere  made  in  items  relating  to  this  Department.  (See  Digest 
59  for  items  of  interest  to  this  Department.)  Senate  conferees  were  appointed, 
pp.  6422-47 


2.  WHEAT.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  withoibt  amendment  S.  J, 
Res.  94,  defer  the  proclamation  of  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments 
for  the  i960  wheat  crop  until  June  1,  1959  (S.  Rept.  236).  The^e solution  was 
introduced  and  ordered  reported  by  the  committee  earlier  in  the  a^y.  pp. 

6404, /408,  D302 


3,  MILK.  Passed  as  reported  S.  1289,  to  increase  from  $75  million  to  $30  million 
the  maximum  amount  of  money  which  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  during  each  of 
>the  fiscal  years  1960  and  1961  for  the  special  milk  program,  p.  648 1 


Passed  without  amendment  S.  753,  to  provide  exemptions  from  the  antitrust 
laws  to  permit  farmer  cooperatives  and  their  marketing  agencies  to  bargain  « 
groups  for  the  sale  of  milk  and  milk  products,  and  to  permit  purchasers  from 
such  cooperatives  or  agencies,  at  their  request,  to  bargain  in  groups  with  ther 
for  the  purchase  of  milk  and  milk  products,  pp. 


8. 


ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Scott  conntended  the  action  of  the  House  in  sustaining  tl 
President's  veto  of  S.  144,  to  give  the  REA  Administrator  additional  authority 

vover  the  approval  of  loans,  p.  6455 


COTTON;  GRAINS.  Sen.  Williams,  Del.,  inserted  a  letter  and  exhibits  fropf  this 
Department  showing  "the  manner  in  which  storage  rates  have  substantially  in¬ 
creased  during  the  past  few  years,"  and  stated  that  "the  major  part  d^f  the  in¬ 
creased  costs  and  rates  is  attributable  to  the  shortage  in  availa  1/e  storage 
space  resulting  from  the  accumulation  of  our  $10  billion  inventory  ...  a  so  a 
part  of  the  increase  can  be  attributed  to  the  policy  of  allowing  years  amort 
zation  of  new  grain  warehouse  facilities."  pp.  6448-51 


6.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Ben.  Murray  inserted  a  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  advertisement 


■  *  — *  — —  — ^  ®  j  /  1 1 

"supporting  a  farm  program  based  on  direct  production  parents.  p 


6420 


RECLAMATION.  Passe<hwithout  amendment  S.  994,  to  authorize  Interior  to  con¬ 
struct  and  maintain  the  Spokane  Valley  reclamation  pjrbj.ect.  Wash,  and  Idaho, 
p.  6447 


FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Symington  inserted  a  speech  by/Rep.  Bowles,  "New  Directions 
For  Foreign  Economic  Aid."  '  pp.  6447-8 

Sen.  Langer  inserted  a  newspaper  article  and  his  recent  speech  critical  of 
expenditures  for  the  foreign  afd  program,  pp.  6454-5 


9.  PERSONNEL;  EXPENDITURES.  Sen.  Byf^  inserted  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  E}?penditures  relating  to  Federal  employment 
and  pay  for  Mar.  1959.  pp.  6404-7 


10.  NOMINATION.  The  Banking  and  Cur ret 
Henry  C.  Wallich  to  be  a  member 


iy  Cotonittee  reported  the  nomination  of 
the  Cduncil  of  Economic  Advisers,  p.  6407 


11.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mansfield  announced  that  the  Senate  would  adjourn 

over  from  Fri. ,  May  2,  to  Tues.,  May  5,  that  the  Executive  Calendar  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  called  on  Tues.,  ana  that  S.  690,  to  provide  research  on  increased  in¬ 
dustrial  use  of  agricultqral  products,  "will  be  postponed  for  a  few  days." 
pp.  6458,  6483  /  \ 


HOUSE 


12.  LAEOR-HEW  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Passed  without  amendment  this  bill,  H.  R.  6769. 

As  passed  the  bill  includes  funds  for  Federal  employees'  \nemployment  compensa¬ 
tion,  Mexican  /arm  labor  program.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistits  (including  revision 
of  the  Consum4r  Price  Index) ,  Wage  and  Hour  Division.  Foodakd  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion,  Office  of  Education  (including  payments  to  the  colleges \>f  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts),  assistance  to  schools  in  Federally  impacted  areas. 

White  House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  and  White  House  Conference  on  the 
Aging.  /  The  committee  report  includes  the  following  statements: 


.gratory  labor.  "For  several  years  this  Committee  has  encouraged 'the 
^Department  of  Labor  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  do  something  concrete  concerning  migratory  labor  rather  than  simply 
studying  the  problem.  The  Department  of  Labor  should  bd  congratulated  in 
making  a  start  in  this  direction;  however,  much  remains  to  be  done.  The 
Department  of  Labor's  responsibility  for  real  action  in  this  area  lies  l 

largely  within  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security.  The  Committee  will  expectNj 
the  Bureau  to  intensify  its  efforts  insofar  as  they  are  able  to  do  so  with¬ 
in  the  framework  of  existing  legislation,  and  if  it  is  felt  that  additional 
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\  as  purchasers  of  milk.  Bargaining 
would  be  in  good  faith,  at  arm’s  length, 
between  seller  and  buyer,  and  no  collu¬ 
sion  between  seller  and  buyer  would  be 
permitted.  The  right  of  marketing  as¬ 
sociations  to  bargain  in  a  group  as  seller 
and  the^  right  of  handlers  to  bargain  in 
a  group  as  buyer  would  be  limited  to  the 
milk  owned  and  controlled  by  the  mar¬ 
keting  associations,  and  no  agreement  as 
to  retail  price's,  would  be  permitted.  The 
proposed  bill  would  not  adversely  affect 
the  antitrust  laws.  It  merely  would 
recognize  a  practical  application  of  them 
to  the  realities  of  present-day  milk  mar¬ 
keting. 

This  bill  is  identical  to  S.  2444,  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  last.  July.  It  would 
provide  exemptions  from\the  antitrust 
laws  to  permit  milk  marketing  coopera¬ 
tives  and  their  marketing  agencies — as 
those  terms  are  defined  in  thA  Capper- 
Volstead  Act — and  purchasers  from 
such  cooperatives  or  agencies  to  bargain 
in  good  faith  in  groups  for  milk  andsmilk 
products.  The  cooperatives  are  already 
authorized  by  the  Capper-Volstead  Act 
to  bargain  through  marketing  agencies^ 
in  common.  Consequently,  permitting 
the  cooperatives  themselves  to  sit  down 
in  a  group  for  bargaining  purposes  does 
not  represent  a  significant  change  in 
substance,  although  such  action  may,  at 
present,  be  prohibited  by  the  antitrust 
laws.  By  permitting  joint  negotiation 
with  all  handlers  at  one  time,  the  bill 
would  provide  a  more  direct,  efficient  way 
of  reaching  the  result  now  required  by 
the  Robinson-Patman  Act  and  achieved 
only  by  negotiations  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  handlers,  that  is,  providing  a  uni¬ 
form  nondiscriminatory  price  to  all 
handlers. 

The  bill  also  makes  it  clear  that  busi¬ 
ness  done  for  the  United  States  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  either  member  or 
nonmember  business  in  determining 
whether  a  cooperative  association  meets 
the  requirements  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act.  This  is  similar  to  a  provision  set 
out  in  section  521(b)  (5)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of.  1954. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  questioi 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  readi, 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engy6ssed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arfd  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  co¬ 
operative  associations  of  /producers,  and 
marketing  agencies  in  common  owned  or 
controlled  by  such  associations,  may  bargain 
in  good  faith  singly  or  in  groups  for  the  sale 
of  milk  and  milk  products  and  at  the  request 
of  any  one  or  more/of  such  associations  or 
marketing  agencies,  acting  singly  or  in 
groups,  dealers,  /handlers,  processors,  and 
other  purchasers  may  bargain  in  good  faith 
singly  or  in  groups  with  such  association, 
marketing  agency,  or  group  for  the  purchase 
of  milk  and'  milk  products.  Nothing  in  this 
Act  shall/  be  construed  to  authorize  any 
agreement  relating  to  the  price  at  which 
milk  or  any  product  thereof  may  be  sold  by 
any  such  dealer,  handler,  processor,  or  other 
purchaser.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
iperative  associations  of  producers”  and 
arketing  agencies  in  common”  mean  such 
associations  and  marketing  agencies  as  meet 


the  requirements  of  the  Capper-Volstead 
Act  (42  Stat.  388,  7  U.S.C.  291-292).  In  de¬ 
termining  compliance  with  said  Act,  busi¬ 
ness  done  for  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
agencies  shall  not  be  considered  either  mem¬ 
ber  or  nonmember  business. 


EXTENSION  OF  SPECIAL  MILK 
PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  184,  S.  1289. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  bill  (S. 
1289)  to  increase  and  extend  the  special 
milk  program  for  children. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  at  the  beginning 
of  line  5,  to  strike  out  “ending  June  30, 
1959,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  not 
to  exceed  $85,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1961,  not  to  exceed 
$90,000,000’’  and  insert  “beginning  July 
1,  1958,  not  to  Exceed  $78,000,000,  and 
for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  there¬ 
after,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000”,  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  "by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478  (72  Stat. 
276),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1958, 
not  to  exceed  $78,000,000,  and  for  each  of 
the  two  fiscal  years  thereafter,  not  to  exceed 
$80,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children 
( 1 )  in  nonprofit  schools  of  high  school  grade 
and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery 
schools,  child  care  centers,  settlement 
houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  non¬ 
profit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and 
training  of  children.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  this  bill  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  would  increase  the 
maximum  amount  of  money  which  may 
be  used  for  the  special  school  milk  pro¬ 
gram  during  the  fiscal  years-  ending  in 
1960  and  1961  to  $80  million,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $5  million  over  the  amount 
originally  authorized.  School  enroll¬ 
ment  has  been  increasing  and  Congress 
recently  increased  the  amount  avail¬ 
able  for  the  current  year  to  $78  million 
in  order  to  permit  the  program  to  con¬ 
tinue  at  its  present  level.  The  amounts 
required  for  1960  and  1961  are  not  likely 
to  be  less  than  those  for  the  current 
year. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  it  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  amount  we 
authorize  would  all  be  spent.  The 
record  will  bear  me  out  when  I  say  that 
all  the  amounts  we  have  authorized  in 
the  past  have  not  been  spent,  but  that 


j  some  were  turned  back  into  the  Treas¬ 
ury. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
|  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina, 
j  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  also  included 
in  the  report  on  the  bill  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  shall  give  us  ad¬ 
vance  information,  about  three  months 
prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  as  to 
the  status  of  the  milk  fund.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  correct;  so  that  we  may  know 
what  to  do  in  advance  in  connection 
with  the  milk  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro¬ 
posed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross¬ 
ment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


J 


SUSPENSION  OF  NUCLEAR  WEAPON 
TESTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  195,  Senate  Resolution  96. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  resolution 
(S.  Res.  96)  favoring  an  international 
agreement  for  a  suspension  of  nuclear 
weapon  tests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
amendments  on  page  2,  line  11,  after 
the  word  “and”,  to  strike  out  “that  he 
asked  the  Soviet  Government  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  resolution  to  the  Soviet  people”; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  13,  to  strike  out 
“leaders  and  people  alike  will  know  of”; 
and  in  line  15,  after  the  word  “Senate”, 
to  insert  “will  be  known  and  be  made 
clear”;  so  as  to  make  the  resolution 
\ead: 

esolved,  That  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
suitoort  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to 
continue  to  negotiate  for  an  international 
agreement  for  the  suspension  of  nuclear 
weapon&tests;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  it  emphatically  endorse 
the  principle  that  an  adequate  inspection 
and  control\system  must  be  part  of  any 
such  international  agreement  involving  a 
suspension  of  Nuclear  weapons  tests;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  'the  Senate  requests  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  submit  to 
the  Soviet  Government  the  contents  of  this 
resolution  and  so  that  the  desire  of  the 
American  people  speakink  through  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  Senate  \yill  be  known  and 
be  made  clear  for  the  successful  outcome  of 
the  negotiations  in  Geneva  for  an  effective 
and  reliable  agreement  for  the  discontinu¬ 
ance  of  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

The  preamble  was  proposed  to  be 
amended,  so  as  to  read: 

Whereas  the  goal  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  a  just  and  lasting  peace ;\*md 
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\Whereas  the  peace  of  the  world  is  threat¬ 
ened  by  an  arms  race  of  major  proportions 
among  the  leading  powers  of  which  Key 
aspects  are  the  continuing  development  of 
devastating  nuclear  weapons  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  \)f  large  standing  armies  by  some 
states;  ami 

Whereas  for  thirteen  years  negotiations  to 
control  and  '•limit  armaments  and  armed 
forces  have  not  led  to  agreement;  and 

Whereas  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  now  meeting  in  Geneva  for  the 
purpose  of  drafting  treaty  on  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  nuclear  weapons  tests;  and 
Whereas  an  effective  International  control 
system  is  a  necessary  Component  of  any 
worldwide  agreement  on  the  cessation  of 
nuclear  weapons  tests  in  which  all  states 
are  to  have  confidence;  and 

Whereas  an  agreement  regarding  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  under 
an  effective  control  system  would  provide  an 
opportunity  to  ease  world  tensions  and 
realize  a  small  but  significant  first  st^p  to¬ 
ward  the  goal  of  the  control  and  reduction 
of  nuclear  and  conventional  armaments  &ud 
armed  forces:  Therefore,  be  it  \ 
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toward  the  goal  of  the  control  and  reduction 
of  nuclear  and  conventional  armaments  and 
armed  forces:  Therefore,  be  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  to  the  text  of 
the  resolution. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2,  line  5, 
after  the  word  “That”,  to  strike  out  “it” 
and  insert  “the  Senate.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  amendments  to  the 
text  of  the  resolution  are  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
Senate  Resolution  96  was  reported  fa¬ 
vorably  with  amendments  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  Friday, 
April  17,  1959.  The  report  No.  206 
enumerates  the  purposes  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion;  namely,  that  the  Senate  supports 
continued  negotiations  by  the  United 
States  for  an  international  agreement 
on  the  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests,  and  that  the  Senate  specifies  any 
such  agreement  must  be  accompanied  by 
T,TTivrPWT?Trv  Mr  President  I\  an  effective  and  workable  control  and 
sutait  Additional  .me™  and  as, 


that  they  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  •  On  page  1,  in  the 
preamble  between  lines  13  and  14,  insert 
the  following : 

Whereas  an  effective  agreement  to  discon¬ 
tinue  nuclear  weapons  tests  would  result  in 
a  reduction  of  the  hazard  from  radioactive 
fallout  which  contaminates  the  air  that  the 
people  of  the  world  must  breathe,  and  which 
is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  all  mankind; 
and 

On  page  1,  in  the  preamble  in  the  last 
line  on  that  page,  after  the  word  “effec¬ 
tive”,  to  strike  out  “international”  and 
insert  “world -wide”;  and 
On  page  2,  in  the  preamble,  in  the 
first  line  on  that  page,  to  strike  out  the 
word  “worldwide”  and  insert  “interna¬ 
tional”. 

So  as  to  make  the  preamble  read: 
Whereas  the  goal  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  is  a  just  and  lasting  peace;  and 
Whereas  the  peace  of  the  world  is  threat¬ 
ened  by  an  arms  race  of  major  proportions 
among  the  leading  powers  of  which  key  as¬ 
pects  are  the  continuing  development  of 
devastating  nuclear  weapons  and  the  main-y 
tenance  of  large  standing  armies  by  soi 
states;  and 
Whereas  for  thirteen  years  negotiations  to 
control  and  limit  armaments  and  aimed 
forces  have  not  led  to  agreement;  ai 
Whereas  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  now  meeting  in  Geneva  for  the 
purpose  of  drafting  a  treaty  on  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  nuclear  weapons  tests;  and 
Whereas  an  effective  agreement  to  discon¬ 
tinue  nuclear  weapons  tes;fc£  would  result  in 
a  reduction  of  the  hazard  from  radioactive 
fallout  which  contaminates  the  air  that  the 
people  of  the  world  must  breathe,  and  which 
is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  all  mankind; 
and 

Whereas  an  effective  worldwide  control  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  necessary  component  of  any  inter¬ 
national  worldwide  agreement  on  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  in  which  all 
states  are  to  have  confidence;  and 

Whereas  an  agreement  regarding  the  dis- 
continuafice  of  nuclear  weapons  tests  under 
an  effective  control  system  would  provide  an 
opportunity  to  ease  world  tensions  and 
realize  a  small  but  significant  first  step 


tefvts  of  the  resolution  to  the  Soviet  Gov- 
errShint  so  that  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  for  a  successful  put- 
come  of,  the  negotiations  now  underway 
at  Geneva  will  be  made  known. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
made  a  few\phanges  in  the  language  of 
the  resolution.  The  most  important 
consists  of  modifications  to  show  more 
clearly  the  needNfor  control  and  reduc¬ 
tions  in  conventional  armaments  and 
Armed  Forces  as  well  as  control  and 
reductions  in  the  fieWLof  nuclear  weap¬ 
onry.  The  committee  relt  that  the  broad 
objectives  in  our  efforts  to  achieve  prog¬ 
ress  in  disarmament  ouglTt  to  be  stated 
in  addition  to  /stating  approval  of  the 
specific  and  nafore  limited  objective  of  a 
controlled  cassation  of  nuclearsjveapons 
tests. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimoukcon- 
sent  to  liave  printed  at  this  point  irt\the 
Record  letters  which  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions/Committee  received  from  the  Di 
partment  of  State  and  the  Atomic  En- 
ecgy  Commission  favoring  the  purposes 
M  the  resolution.  The  insertion  of  these 
^letters  should  make  clear  the  opinion  of 
these  two  executive  agencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  April  3, 1959. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fvlbright, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright  :  As  you  requested 
In  your  letter  of  March  27,  1959,  addressed 
to  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  has  reviewed  Senate  Reso¬ 
lution  96,  which  was  introduced  in  the  86th 
Congress  on  March  26,  1959,  by  Senator 
Hubert  Humphrey. 

The  Department  believes  Senate  Resolu¬ 
tion  96,  “favoring  an  international  agree¬ 
ment  for  a  suspension  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests”  should  be  enacted.  The  resolution, 
which  is  in  keeping  with  U.S.  policy  on  test¬ 
ing,  would  serve  to  reaffirm  the  determination 
of  this  Government  in  achieving  a  safe¬ 
guarded  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests.  Moreover,  when  the  Geneva  Conference 
on  the  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests  resumes  on  April  13,  following  the  cur¬ 


rent  recess,  Senate  Resolution  96  would  lend 
valuable  assistance  to  our  delegation's  efforts 
in  the  negotiations  proper  by  making  clear 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  fully  support 
the  U.S.  position. 

In  reviewing  the  resolution,  however,  the 
Department  has  viewed  with  some  concern 
the  phrase  “♦  *  »  and  that  he  ask  the  So¬ 
viet  Government  to  transmit  the  resolution 
to  the  Soviet  people  so  that  leaders  and 
people  alike  will  know  of  the  desire  of  the 
American  people  speaking  through  their  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  the  Senate  for  the  success¬ 
ful  outcome  of  the  negotiations  in  Geneva 
for  an  effective  and  reliable  agreement  for 
the  discontinuance  of  nuclear  weapons 
tests. 

While  the  Department  recognizes  the 
desirability  of  having  the  Soviet  people  in¬ 
formed  of  the  U.S.  position  on  testing,  we 
believe  submission  of  the  resolution’s  con¬ 
tent,  which  constitutes  an  official  communi¬ 
cation  from  this  Government  to  the  Soviet 
Government,  should  properly  be  restricted 
to  that  level. 

The  Department  has  been  informed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  S.  Hoghland  n. 

Acting  Assistant  Secretary 

(For  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State) . 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  15, 1959. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright; 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright:  You  asked  me 
April  7  for  the  Commission’s  comments  re¬ 
garding  Senate  Resolution  96,  which  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Humphrey.  This  res¬ 
olution  endorses  the  efforts  of  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  what  it  regards  as  a 
sensible  international  agreement  under 
which  weapons  tests  would  be  suspended  if 
an  adequate  inspection  and  control  system 
were  a  part  of  the  agreement. 

We  have  always  thought  here  in  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  an  international  agreement  sus¬ 
pending  weapons  tests  without  an  adequate 
inspection  and  control  system  would  en¬ 
danger  the  national  security.  We  have, 
however,  vigorously  supported  the  efforts  qf 
the  U.S.  Government  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  effective  controls  and,  as  you  know, 
this  effort  has  so  far  been  unsuccessful. 

We  would  favor  passage  of  the  resolution. 
However,  in  doing  so,  we  would  suggest  care¬ 
ful  consideration  and  perhaps  modification 
the  wording  of  the  preamble  and  resolu- 
tidn  to  clearly  state  the  ultimate  goal  of  con¬ 
trol  \of  conventional  as  well  as  nuclear 
weapc 

We  ate  most  anxious  that  the  resolution 
not  leave  room  for  the  implication  that  the 
Senate  seeks  nuclear  disarmament  alone.  I 
feel  that  the  security  of  this  country  and 
the  free  world  would  be  irreparably  dam¬ 
aged  if  such  an  implication  were  to  gain 
currency  and  conventional  disarmament  be 
disassociated  from,  nucelar  disarmament. 
Such  an  event  could  lay  ourselves  and  our 
allies  open  to  the  matching  hordes  of  com¬ 
munism. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  \p  the  submission 
of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  McCone. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  by 
this  resolution  we  make  clear  the  dedi¬ 
cation  of  the  Government  of  the  cjnited 
States,  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches,  to  the  proposal  of  the  rede 
tion  of  armaments,  known  as  disar 
ment,  and  to  the  suspension  of  nuclear 
tests. 
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S.  1289 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mat  4, 1959 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 


AN  ACT 

To  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  children. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta - 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478  (72  Stat. 

4  276),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal 

5  year  beginning  July  1,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $78,000,000, 

6  and  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  thereafter,  not  to  exceed 

7  $80,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 

8  tion  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk 

9  by  children  (1)  in  nonprofit  schools  of  high  school  grade 

10  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child 

11  care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar 

I 


2 


1  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of 

2  children.” 

Passed  the  Senate  April  30,  1959. 

Attest:  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  debated  wheat /bill.  House  subcommittee  voted  to  report  bill  to 
increase  and  extend  special  mil]/  program.  Conferee ik  agreed  to  file  report  on  In- 
”erior  appropriation  bill  (includes  FS) .  Sen.  Wiley  hfiticized  USDA  milk-marketing 
rders. 


1.  WHEAT  PROG] 

9559)  . 


HOUSE 

iM.  Concluded  debate  on  H.  R.  7246,  the  wheat  bill 
is  planned  to  vote  on  passage  of  the  bill  today,  June 


>p.  9497-9545, 
(p.  9545). 


Agreed/to  the  following  amendments: 

The  Committee  amendments  to  the  bill  as  reported  (p.  9525). 

By/Rep.  McGovern,  as  amended  by  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Moorhead,  to  limit 

$35,000,  beginning  with  the  crop  of  wheat  to  be  harvested  in  1960,  the  kotal 
amount  of  price  support  extended  to  any  person  each  year  for  wheat  throuj 
CCC  loans  or  purchases;  the  amendment  exempts  cooperative  marketing  organ-" 
izations  (pp.  9525-28). 

By  Rep.  Latta,  as  amended  by  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Albert,  to  provide  that 
farmers  eligible  to  vote  in  a  wheat  referendum  shall  be  producers  on  farms 


>tas  are  dis¬ 
ill  be  available 


*>ith  respect  to  which  a  wheat  allotment  has  been  established  for  the  crop^ 
of  wheat  normally  harvested  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  referendi 
is  held  and  who  have  complied  with  the  acreage  allotment  (pp.  9528-30); 
Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By\£ep.  Belcher,  114  to  168,  to  substitute  the  text  of  his  bill,  H.  R^/7611, 

?r  the  committee  bill*  Among  other  things  Rep.  Belcher  explainer*  that  his 
josed  amendment  would  leave  "price  supports  exactly  the  same  Vas  they 
are\t  present  and  would  •'eliminate  the  15-acre  exemption"  on  £he  productio 

of  wheat  (pp.  9530-40,  9501-05).  / 

By  Rep.  Morris  to  provide  a  direct  payments  plan  for  wheat  (pp/  9533-5,  9540), 
By  Rep.  Brokn,  Mo.,  35  to  92,  to  provide  that  if  marketing  q| 
approved  for  the  1960  crop  of  wheat,  no  price  support  si 
for  the  1960  crop  and  each  subsequent  crop  (pp.  9535-39' 

By  Rep.  Quie  to  provide  that  if  marketing  quotas  are  disapproved  for  the  1960 
crop  of  wheat  ,\he  level  of  price  support  to  cooperators  and  noncoopdrators 
for  the  1960  crop  and  each  subsequent  crop  shall  be  "not  less  than  50"  per 
cent  of  the  parity\price  of  wheat  (p.  9539) . 

By  Rep.  Hagen,  97  to  132,  to  provide  certain  exemptions  for  the  over-planting 
of  wheat  allotments  (pp.  9539-40).  A  similar /amendment  by  Rep.  Hagen  was 
later  rejected  105  to  148  (p.  9541). 

By  Rep.  Michel,  99  to  136,  \o  limit  to  $50,00/  the  total  amount  of  CCC  loans 
and  purchases  to  any  wheat\ producer  for  the  1960  crop  (p.  9540) . 

By  Rep.  Quie,  to  require  reductions  in  wheat  acreage  allotments  over  and  above 
the  25  per  cent  reduction  required  by /the  bill  (p.  9540). 

By  Rep.  Quie,  to  require  a  reduction  in/wheat  acreage  allotments  of  30  percent 
rather  than  25  percent  as  provided  An  the  bill  (p.  9541). 

By  Rep.  Quie,  to  prohibit  price  supports  and  acreage  allotments  to  any  pro¬ 
ducer  who  permits  acreage  taken /Out\of  production  (under  the  25  percent  re¬ 
duction  provision)  to  be  harve/ted  ok  grazed  (p.  9541) . 

By  Rep.  Quie,  to  repeal  the  law /providingxfor  a  15-acre  exemption  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  wheat  "effective/beginning  wx^h  the  1960  crop  of  wheat" 

(p.  9541). 

By  Rep.  Latta,  to  retain  thk  15-acre  exemptio\  instead  of  reducing  it  to  12 
acres  as  provided  in  the  bill  (p.  9542). 

By  Rep.  Smith,  Iowa,  to  permit  CCC  to  redeem  in  &ash  certificates  issued  for 
payments  in  wheat  fot  producers  who  reduce  wheat,  allotments  (p.  9542). 

A  vote  on  passage  pi  the  bill  was  postponed  until\today,  June  12,  after 
Rep.  Hoffman  requested  that  an  engrossed  copy  of  the  bill  be  read  (p.  9545). 


2.  MILK,  A  subcommittee  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  to  the  full 

committee  with  amendment  S,  1289,  to  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk 
program,  p.  D466 

3.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Conferees  ag.  eed  to  file  a  report  on  H.  R.  59l5s*  the  Interior 

and  related  agencies  appropriation  bill  for  1960  (includes  the  Forest  Service) 
(p.  D46/;.  House  conferees  were  appointed  earlier.  Senate  conferees  have 
already  been  appointed  (p.  9496).  The  conferees  were  granted  permission  to 
file /a  report  by  midnight  Fri.,  June  12  (p.  9496). 


4.  FEDERAL  BUILDINGS.  The  Public  Works  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  ttot 

Actually  report)  with  amendment  H.  R.  7645,  to  grant  GSA  additional  authority 
for  the  construction,  alteration,  and  acquisition  of  Federal  public  buildings, 
p.  D467 


5.  PUBLIC  WORKS;  FLOOD  CONTROL.  The  Public  Works  Committee  voted  to  report  (but 
did  not  actually  report  )  H.  R.  7634,  to  authorize  the  construction,  repair, 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  agreed  to  resolution  to  disapprove  Reorganization  Plan  1  on 
forest  land  authorities.  House  -commit tee  voted  to  report  bills  to:  Extend  special 
milk  program.  Require  State  contributions  to  f^ed  and  seed  costs  in  disaster  areas. 
Extend  authority  for  refinancing  farm  loans.  Senate  debated  mutual  security  bill. 
Senate  received  President '  s/veto  of  housing  bill.  \Sen,  Dirksen  introduced  and  dis¬ 
cussed  bill  to  extend  andydxpand  conservation  reserve  program. 


HOUSE 


1.  FORESTRY;  REORGANIZATION.  Agreed  to,  266  to  124,  H.  Res.  x95,  to  disapprove 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1959,  which  would  transfer  frotn  Inter- or  to  this 
Department /certain  authorities  for  the  exchange  or  sale  of  rarest  land  and 
timber,  ft.  11618.  (This  action  means  the  plan  has  been  rejected  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.) 


2.  MILK.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  repoit) 


with  amendment  S, 


1289,  to  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program. 


p.  D575 


ISASTER  RELIEF.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  Actually 
report)  with  amendment  H.  R.  6861,  to  require  contributions  by  State  governments 
to  the  cost  of  feed  or  seed  furnished  to  farmers,  ranchers,  or  stockmen  in\dis- 
aster  areas,  p.  D575 


4.  PEANUTS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  repo/tl 
with  amendment  H.  R.  4938,  to  continue  the  exemption  of  green  peanuts  from  / 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas,  p.  D575 


FARjl  LOANS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually 
report)  with  amendment  H.  R.  7319,  to  amend  Sec.  17  of  the  Bankhead  Jobes  Farm 
Tenatv£  Act  so  as  to  continue  the  authority  of  FIIA  to  make  real  estate  loans  foi 
refinancing  farm  debts,  p.  D575 


6.  LANDS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  (but  did  not  actually  report) 
with  amendment  H.  R.  4697,  to  provide  for  conveyance  of  certain  interests  to 
Clemson  Agricultural  College  in  the  lands  previously  conveyed  to  the  college, 
p.  D575 


7.  WATERSHEDS.  The  Nlaily  Digest"  states  that  the  Agriculture  Committee  approved 
two  watershed  projects  in  Washington  State,  p.  D575 


8.  PERSONNEL.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  voted  to  report  to  the 
full  committee  H.  R.  7329,  to  authorize  the  itfaiver/  of  collection  of  certain 
erroneous  payments  made  ay  the  Federal  Government  to  certain  civilian  and  mill 
tary  personnel,  p.  D576 


9.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  The  "Dafly  Digest"  states  that  the  House  will  consider 
on  Wed.  H.  R.  7645,  to  provideNfor  the  construction,  alteration,  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Federal  buildings,  p.  IJ§75 


10.  MUTUAL  SECURITY.  Continued  debate  j/n  S\  1451,  the  mutual  security  authorization 
bill  for  1959  (pp.  11679-31,  11700-10,  *1712-19,  11720-52,  11753).  Agreed  to 
an  amendment  by  Sen.  Humphrey  t jb  provide  \hat  foreign  currencies  appropriated 
under  sec.  104  (k)  of  Public  L6w  480  for  scientific  research,  translations,  and 

be  "over  and  above  the  dollar 
explained  this  was  a  clarify- 


jrpretation  "that  the  soft 
appropriated  for  a  particular 


11. 


dissemination  of  scientific  information  shal 
appropriations"  for  this  purpose.  Sen.  Humphi 
ing  amendment  as  a  result/of  a  Budget  Bureau  ini 
currencies  were  to  be  taken  out  of  dollar  funds 
item."  (pp.  11748-9) 

Doc.  34) 

HOUSING.  Received  f/om  the  President  his  veto  message/on  S.  57,  the  housing 
bill  for  1959.  Several  Senators  debated  the  President action  in  vetoing  the 
bill.  pp.  11689/700,  11752 


12.  MONOPOLIES.  Concurred  in  a  House  amendment  to  S.  726,  to  amdnd  the  Clayton  Act 
so  as  to  provide  for  the  more  expeditious  enforcement  of  ceas\  and  desist 
orders.  T)(is  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  11686-7,  11710-12 


INFLATION.  Sen.  Butler  inserted  an  article,  "Creeping  Catastrophe ,Y  discussing 
the  dangers  of  inflation,  and  stated  that  he  completely  endorsed  the^report  of 
the  /Cabinet  Committee  on  price  stability  for  economic  growth,  pp.  11^87-8 


flL  DEFENSE.  Sen.  Young,  0.,  criticized  the  civil  defense  activities  ol 
)ffice  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  and  urged  that  these  functions 
distributed  to  the  agencies  where  they  properly  belong."  pp.  11683-5 


the 


Sen.  Javits  inserted  and  discussed  a  report  by  the  Governor  of  N.  Y.  "on  tTs^e 


civil  defense  posture  of  the  United  States,"  and  stated  that  an  effective  civil 
defense  program  is  indispensable  to  our  security,  pp.  11688-9 
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HOUSE 

1.  MUTUAL  SECURITY,  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  7500,  tbVrautual 
secury'y  authorization  bill  for  1959  (H.  Rept.  695).  pp.  12660-70, \12713 
Ask  reported  by  the  conferees,  the  bill  authorizes  $3,556,200,000  ffc*r  the 
fis<u*l  year  1960  as  well  as  $1,100,000,000  for  advances  to  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  during  the  fiscal  year  1961.  It  earmarks  $175  million  of  1960  mutual 
(ecurity  funds  to  finance  U,  S.  surplus  agricultural  commodities  and  authorizes 
their  grant  as  well  as  sale.  The  Humphrey  amendment  regarding  availabilityNpf 
commodities  for  domestic  relief  if  available  for  foreign  aid,  was  adopted  in 
modified  form  that  (according  to  the  House  conferees)  "allows  sufficient  flexi* 
bility  in  the  administration  of  the  program  and  at  the  same  time  indicates  the 


intent  of  Congress  that  our  own  people  should  not  be  at  any 3 
sharing  surplus  food  commodities." The  bill  amends  Public  Law  480  by  inserting 
"research'1  in  Sec.  104  <k)  regarding  use  of  foreign  currencies.  / 

Rep.  Meader  and  others  discussed  the  activities  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
.Government  Operations  Committee  in  investigating  the  a  lnistra  ion  an  us  o 
aid  funds,  and  Rep.  Meader  stated  that  the  Investigation  conducted  oy 
subcommittee  "furnishes  an  excellent  example  of  the  manner  11/which  a 
we 1 tv run  Congressional  investigating  committee  can  make  its  contribution  to 
the  Improvement  of  legislation  or  ...  of  its  administration.  rfp.  12705-12 


2.  MILK.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment? S  1289,  to  increase 

and  extend  the  special  milk  program  (Hr  Rept.  68^)  .  p.  1271 _ ( ?  /)  ,, 

WHEAT;  FOREIGNSAFFAIRS.  Received  from  this  Department  a/proposed  bill,  "To 
amend  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949,  amended,  to  extend  the 


3. 


11. 


authority  contained  in  that  Act  until  July  31, 
rency  Committee.  \.  12713 


1962"/  to  the  Banking  and  Cur- 


4.  DISASTER  RELIEF.  The ''Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  II.  R.  6861. 
to  require  contributions  by  State  governments  to  the  cost  of  feed  or  seed 
furnished  to  farmers,  ra^cheis,  or  stockmen  irr disaster  ares  (H.  Rept.  692). 
p.  12713 


5.  ATCMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION  APPRdsPRIATION  BltfL  FOR  1960.  Passed  as  reported  this 
bill,  H.  R.  8283  (pp.  12672-83\.  Rep.  /Jensen  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  will  "come  up  with  the  answer  as  to  how  we  can  extrac 
alcohol  from  this  great  quantity  o£/surplus  grains  which  we  have  in  storage" 
(p.  12674). 


6. 


PEANUTS.  The  Agriculture  Commi(/ee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R.  4938,  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  exemption  of  green  peanuts  froqi  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas  (H.  Rept.  691).  p.  1,2713 


7.  CREDIT  UNION.  The  Banking/and  Currency  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
H.  R.  8305,  to  amend  thfFederal  Credit  UnionN^ct  (H.  Rept.  696).  p.  12713 

.  Department 

8.  RECLAMATION.  Receive/  from  Interioi/a  letter  relative  to  an  application  for  a 
loan  for  the  Ueber-Box  Elder  Conservation  DistrictXat  Ogden,Utah,  pursuant  to 
the  Small  Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  p.  12713 


9.  FOREIGN  TRADE,  /deceived  the  annual  report  of  the  Tarif f\Commission  on  the 
operation  of /he  Trade  Agreements  Program,  p.  12713 


10.  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  Received  from  GSA  a  proposed  bill  "to  amethi  the  Federal 

Property /Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  to  promote  the  utilization  of 
excess  Property,  and  to  simplify  the  reimbursement  procedure  for  transfer  of 
such  property";  to  Government  Operations  Committee,  p.  12713 


ADMINISTRATIVE  AUTHORITY.  Received  from  the  Florida  Legislature  a  memorial 
Relative  to  the  authority  delegated  to  administrative  officers  of  allNPederal 

tutes. 


agencies  and  its  application  to  effectuate  the  provisions  of  Federal  s 
p.  12714 


■  2.  PERSONNEL;  TRAVEL.  As  reported  II.  R.  5196,  to  increase  the  maximum  rates  of' 
per  diem  travel  allowance  for  Federal  employees,  provides  as  follows:  In¬ 
creases  the  maximum  per  diem  allowance  for  subsistence  and  travel  expenses  for 
regular  Government  employees  from  the  present  $12  per  day  to  $15  per  day. 
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INCREASED  AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THE  1960  AND  1961 
SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 


July  21,  1959. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Cooley,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  1289] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(S.  1289)  to  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  children, 
having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon  with  amend¬ 
ments  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Page  1,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  “each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  there¬ 
after,  not  to  exceed  $80,000,000,”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1959,  not  to  exceed  $81,000,000,  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1960,  not  to  exceed  $84,000,000,”. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  increase  by  $6  million  in  fiscal  1960 
and  by  $9  million  in  fiscal  1961  the  maximum  amount  of  money 
which  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  special 
school  milk  program  authorized  by  section  201(c)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  and  Public  Law  85-478.  As  originally  enacted,  Public 
Law  85-478  authorized  $75  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1959, 
1960,  and  1961.  Earlier  in  this  session  the  committee  found  that 
increased  enrollment  of  schoolchildren  required  an  additional  $3 
million  in  order  to  continue  the  program  at  its  present  level  for  the 
balance  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959.  Accordingly,  the 
Congress  provided  this  additional  $3  million  for  fiscal  1959  in  Public 
Law  86-10.  However,  additional  increases  for  fiscal  1960  and  1961 
were  left  for  further  study. 

This  bill  is  the  result  of  further  study  by  the  committee  and  in 
recognition  of  the  continued  increase  of  school  enrollment,  it  provides 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years  to  continue  this  highly 
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successful  program.  The  Secretary  will  use  the  additional  funds 
authorized  hv  the  bill  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  continue  the 
program  at  its  present  level. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

The  special  milk  program  was  first  authorized  in  the  revised  dairy 
price  support  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  which  was 
enacted  into  law  in  August  of  that  year.  The  details  of  the  program 
were  announced  by  the  Department  in  early  September,  as  schools 
were  about  to  open  for  the  fall  term.  Despite  the  short  time  avail¬ 
able  to  State  educational  agencies  and  individual  schools  to  lay  plans 
for  a  new  or  enlarged  milk  service,  over  41,000  schools  entered  the 
program  that  first  year.  Almost  450  million  half  pints  Avere  distrib¬ 
uted  under  the  program  and  expenditures  totaled  $17.1  million. 

The  original  program  was  limited  to  schools,  and  after  consultation 
Avith  both  dairy  and  school  officials,  major  modifications  were  made  jfl 
in  the  program  for  its  second  year  of  operation.  These  modifications^ 
were  undertaken,  first,  to  permit  a  more  effective  use  of  CCC  funds 
in  reducing  prices  to  children  and,  second,  to  proAnde  for  additional 
simplifications  in  records  and  reports  at  the  school  level. 

The  modified  program  was  immediately  successful  and  the  volume 
of  milk  moving  under  the  program  increased  more  than  threefold  in 
the  second  year — -to  almost  1.4  billion  half  pints.  The  number  of 
schools  increased  from  41,000  to  62,000  and  the  expenditure  of  CCC 
funds  rose  from  $17.1  million  to  almost  $46  million  in  fiscal  year  1956. 

The  program  provisions  for  schools — where  milk  is  sold  as  a  sep¬ 
arately  priced  item — has  continued  unchanged  since  the  second  year 
of  operation.  Within  the  maximum  rates  established  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  these  schools  are  reimbursed  for  reducing  the  selling  price  to 
children  beloAv  the  cost  of  the  milk  and  for  the  expenses  they  incur 
in  distributing  the  milk  (such  as  the  purchase  of  milk  service  equip¬ 
ment,  labor,  straws,  etc.).  From  the  outset  the  maximum  rate  of 
reimbursement  has  been  4  cents  per  half  pint  for  schools  participating 
in  the  national  school  lunch  program,  but  the}’  do  not  receive  any 
payment  for  the  half  pint  of  milk  that  is  served  as  part  of  a  type  A 
lunch.  Schools  not  participating  in  the  national  school  lunch  pro-  / 
gram  can  receive  up  to  3  cents  per  half  pint  for  the  milk  served  to  'I 
children. 

The  legislation  passed  in  1956,  Avhich  continued  the  program 
through  June  30,  1958,  also  extended  it  to  nonprofit  summer  camps, 
settlement  houses,  and  other  child-care  institutions.  About  3,000 
camps  participated  in  the  program  last  summer  and  reimbursements 
totaled  about  $650,000.  Although  camp  and  institutional  operations 
are  small  in  relation  to  the  school  program,  the  program  has  made  it 
possible  for  these  groups  to  provide  a  much  more  adequate  milk 
service  for  children. 

The  special  milk  program  at  present  is  operating  in  over  78,000 
schools  and  in  1,500  child-care  institutions.  With  the  addition  of 
summer  camps,  the  number  of  outlets  exceeds  80,000.  According  to 
the  latest  USD  A  figures,  milk  consumption  was  close  to  2.2  billion 
half  pints  in  fiscal  1959,  or  about  2  percent  of  the  annual  fluid-milk 
consumption  by  our  nonfarm  population. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of  the  program  from  its 
inception  through  fiscal  year  1958. 


Special  milk  program — Participation,  milk  consumption,  and  expenditures, 

fiscal  years  1965—59 


Fiscal  year 

Number 
of  outlets 
partici¬ 
pating 

Milk  con¬ 
sumption 
(million 
half  pints) 

Expendi¬ 

tures 

(million 

dollars) 

Increase  in 
expenditures 
over  pre¬ 
vious  year 

1955 _ _ 

41, 094 
62, 266 
71, 239 

449.8 

17. 1 

Percent 

1956 _ 

1,394.2 
1,  752.  7 

45.9 

168.4 

1957  1 _ _ _ _ 

60.5 

31.8 

1958 _ 

76, 478 

2  80, 000 

1,918.2 

66.3 

9.6 

1959  (estimated) _ _ _ 

2, 175. 0 

75.0 

13.0 

1  In  addition  to  schools,  program  was  extended  by  Congress  to  summer  camps  and  other  child-care 
institutions 

2  Does  not  include  summer  camps.  Summer  camps  in  summer  of  1957,  2,220;  summer  of  1958,  3,026. 


HEARINGS 

The  committee  had  before  it  13  bills  (in  addition  to  this  bill) 
authorizing  an  increase  in  the  funds  available  for  the  special  milk 
program.  Most  of  these  bills  would  have  increased  the  available 
amount  for  fiscal  1960  by  $10  million  and  for  fiscal  1961  by  $15 
million.  Bills  considered  bv  the  committee  were — - 

H.R.  1938,  H.R.  3197,  and  H.R.  5433,  by  Mr.  Quie. 

H.R.  5248,  by  Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin. 

H.R.  5408,  by  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

H.R.  5413  and  H.R.  5932,  by  Mr.  Laird. 

H.R.  5414,  by  Mr.  Langen. 

H.R.  5430,  by  Mr.  Nelsen. 

H.R.  5487,  by  Mr.  Andersen  of  Minnesota. 

H.R.  5600,  by  Mr.  McGovern. 

H.R.  5604,  by  Mr.  Meyer. 

H.R.  5613,  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Missouri. 

Hearings  were  held  by  the  Dairy  and  Poultry  Subcommittee  on 
May  20,  1959.  Ml  Members  of  Congress,  general  farm  organizations, 
commodity  organizations,  and  other  witnesses  who  participated  in  the 
hearing  favored  an  expansion  of  the  special  milk  program. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

The  committee  has  reported  the  bill  S.  1289,  which  would  have 
increased  the  available  funds  for  fiscal  1960  and  1961  by  $5  million 
in  each  fiscal  year.  The  committee  amendment  increases  the  avail¬ 
able  funds  by  $6  million  for  fiscal  1960  and  by  $9  million  for  fiscal  1961. 

The  committee  felt  that  the  increase  was  justified  in  view  of  the 
projected  increase  of  school  enrollment.  The  official  projection  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  through  1960-61 
is  as  follows: 

Million 


1958- 59 _  40.  7 

1959- 60 _ 42.  2 

1960- 61 _ 43.7 
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DEPARTMENTAL  POSITION 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  witnesses  reiterated  the  position 
of  the  Department  presented  to  the  committee  on  March  17,  1959. 
The  Department  did  not  favor  an  increase  in  authorization  for  fiscal 
1959  nor  does  it  now  favor  an  increase  for  fiscal  1960  and  1961. 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
oftRepresentatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill  are  shown 
as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  he  omitted  is  enclosed  in  black 
brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  and  existing  law  in  which  no 
change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

Public  Law  85-478,  as  Amended 

AN  ACT  To  continue  the  special  milk  program  for  children  in  the 
interest  of  improved  nutrition  by  fostering  the  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  in  the  schools 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $78,000,- 
000,  and  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  thereafter,  not  to 
exceed  £$75,000,000]  $80 ,000 ,000 ,  of  the  funds  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in  nonprofit  schools  of 
high  school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery 
schools,  child-care  centers,  settlement  houses,  summer  camps, 
and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and 
training  of  children. 

Amounts  expended  hereunder  and  under  the  authority  contained 
in  the  last  sentence  of  section  201(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  shall  not  be  considered  as  amounts  expended  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  price-support  program. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mat  4, 1959 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
July  21, 1959 

Reported  with  an  amendment,  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 

AN  ACT 

To  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  children. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  lives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478  (172  Stat. 

4  276),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “That  for  the  fiscal 

5  year  beginning  July  1,  1958,  not  to  exceed  $78,000,000, 

6  and  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  thereafter,  not  to  exceed 

7  $80*0097000  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1959,  not  to 

8  exceed  $81,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 

9  1,  1960,  not  to  exceed  $84,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the 

10  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to  increase 

11  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in  nonprofit 
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1  schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit 

2  nursery  schools,  child  care  centers,  settlement  houses,  sum- 

3  mer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to  the 

4  care  and  training  of  children/’ 

Passed  the  Senate  April  30,  1959. 

Attest:  PELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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/j  (f  jl  '  if  / 

$10,000,000) (H.  Rept.  709)  (pp.  12819-25)  '  '/ 

As  reported  by  the  conferees,  the  bill  appropriates  $4,000,000  for  civil 
defense  research  and  development.  It  appropriated  $152,773,000  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  including  funds  for  studies  concerning  weather 
^modification,  a  feasibility  study  for  a  National  Institute  for  Atmospheric 
ssearch,  and  dissemination  of  scientific  information.  For  GSA,  it  authorizes 
$3^230,000  for  operating  expenses  for  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiling  program,  provides  that  total  obligations  of  funds:  for  the  stock- 


/ 


.lint 


the 


shall  not  exceed  $50,000,000,  and  provides  for  the  rescission  of  funds 
naterials  stockpiling  program  in  excess  of  $50,000,000  (pp.  12810-21) 


/ 


17.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Agreed  to  a  resolution,  after  voting  243  to  167  to  consider 
the  measured  providing  for  House  concurrence  in  Senate  amendments  to  H.  R. 
3460,  the  TVAyself- financing  bill.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  (pp.  1279X-818) .  Rep.  Jones  criticized  an  amendment  which  Rep.  Davis, 
Tenn.  said  givea^the  Treasury  "control  over  both  timing  and  maximum  rate  of 
interest  but  requires  that  within  7  working  days  following  the  date  on  which 
he  is  advised  of  a  proposed  sale  he  must  either  approve  the  sale  or  furnish 
interim  financing. "  'Rep.  Jones  stated  that  this  amendment  "carries  the 
principle  of  'backdooiK  financing*  to  a  ridiculous  length,  and  that  that  he  is 
opposed  to  that  type  of  Withdrawal  of  funds  from  the  Treasury  (pp.  12798, 
12802) .  Rep.  Andersen,  Minn. ,  stated  that  he  opposed  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  because  "the  enemies  of  REA  would  be  in  here  citing  this  action  as  a 
precedent  for  REA"  (p.  1230o\.  Rep.  Fenton  criticized  the  bill  because  he 
said  it  "opens  the  door  for  n^  areas  to  demand  and  to  be  given  TVA  power 
(p.  12833) .  Rep.  Stratton  exprhased  his  displeasure  at  the  Senate  striking 
from  the  bill  the  Buy  American  prqv^eion.  Rep.  Davis,  Tenn.,  stated  that  the 


provision  is  "unnecessary  since 


Act,  and  Rep.  Smith,  Miss.,  insei 
(pp.  12797,  12798). 


is  already  subject  to  the  Buy  American 
La  letter  from  TVA  substantiating  this 


18.  MILK.  As  reported  S.  1289,  to  increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program, 

increases  by  $6  million  (to  $81,000,000)  in  fiscal  year  1960  and  by  $9  million 
(to  $84  million)  in  fiscal  year  1961,  the  maximum  amount  of  CCC  funds  which 
may  be  used  by  this  Department  for  the  program. 


^ 19.  FARM  LOANS;  BANKING, 
ported  without  ame 


provisions  of  thi 


July  21  the  Hpuse^Banki 
H.  R.  8160/  'xhe  cBinmi 


tent 

bill  as  follows: 


and  Currency  Committee  re¬ 
report  describes  certain 


"***  increases  the  limit  on  borrowing  by 
percent  oi/ capital  to  100  percent  of  capital  plus  50 


banks,  from  100 
ercent  of  surplus. 

Section  V  relates  to  the  limit  on  loans  by  national  battles  to  one  borrower. 
GeneraLfy,  this  limit  is  now  10  percent  of  the  bank's  capital  and  surplus, 
but  there  are  several  exceptions.  The  bill  makes  further  Revisions  in  this 
limit,  for  loans  secured  by  refrigerated  or  frozen  foods,  discounts  by 
ers  in  dairy  cattle,  loans  secured  by  U.  S.  Government  obligations. 


id  discounts  of  consumer  installment  paper  by  dealers.  Section  4  liberal- 
.zes  some  of  the  restrictions  on  real  estate  loans  by  national  banks.  The 
bill  would  allow  national  banks  to  make  real  estate  loans  up  to  20  years, 
covering  up  to  75  percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  real  estate*  if  the 
loans  are  fully  amortized.  It  would  also  permit  loans  on  leaseholds  that 
run  at  least  10  years  beyond  the  loan  maturity.  Finally,  it  wodld  relax 
certain  existing  restrictions  on  construction  loans,  exempt  from  the  usual 
restrictions  on  real  estate  loans  any  loan  fully  guaranteed  by  a  State  or 
State  authority,  and  allow  a  bank  to  take  a  mortgage  as  additional  security 
on  certain  business  loans  without  thereby  becoming  subject  to  the  real  es¬ 
tate  loan  restrictions. ***" 


-  4  - 


\20.  11UTUAL  SECURITY.  The  Appropriations  Committee  was  granted  permission  to  file  / 
\  by  midnight  Friday,  July  24,  a  report  on  the  mutual  security  appropriation  / 

\  bill  for  1960.  p.  12795  / 

21.  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS;  ECONOMIC  AID.  Received  from  the  President  a  communication 

transmitting  a  report  on  Economic  Assistance  entitled,  ’Programs  and  A^ftiinis- 
trXion,"  submitted  to  him  by  the  President's  Committee  To  Study  thetfnited 
State's  Military  Assistance  Program  (Draper  Committee)  (p.  12359).  4c  copy  of 
the  tejfct  of  this  report  appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  shows  one ^re commenda¬ 
tion  as  ^follows:  "A  single  agency  should  be  made  responsible  foC  administer¬ 
ing  the  tmbjor  related  economic  assistance  programs  and  activities  now  scattered 
among  a  number  of  departments  and  agencies  in  Washington.  / 

Rep.  Edmondson  and  others  urged  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  to  put  into 
use  the  Great  White  Fleet  in  support  of  American  foreign  policy  and  Rep. 
Edmondson  aske d^V 1 1  how  can  we  justify  further  delays  in  the  use  of  our  abund¬ 
ant  food  surpluses,  to  relieve  the  hunger  of  children  ail  over  the  world?-  and 
stated  that  these  ships  that  are  now  standing  idle  copdd  be  used  to  transport 
our  food  surpluses  abroad,  pp.  12839-45  / 

22.  FARM  LOANS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  7629, 

to  amend  Sec.  17  of  the  Bankhead  Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act  so  as  to  continue  in¬ 
definitely  the  authority  cu\FIIA  to  make  real  estate  loans  for  refinancing  farm 
debts  (H.  Rept.  707).  p.  12R59  / 

23.  COTTON.  The  Agriculture  Committee  voted  t 6  report  (but  did  not  actually  report) 

with  amendment  H.  R.  7740,  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  acreage  history 
and  the  reallocation  of  unused  cotton .acreage  allotments,  p.  D654 

24.  SURPLUS  PROPERTY.  A  subcommittee  of/the  Government  Operations  Committee  voted 

to  report  to  the  full  committee  H/R.  3722,  to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  l/49  to  permit  donations  of  surplus  property  to 
volunteer  firefighting  organizations,  p.  1^655 

25.  WILDLIFE;  LANDS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  voted  to  report  to 

the  full  committee  H.  R.  2725,,  to  prohibit  tbe\use  of  aircraft  or  motor 
vehicles  to  hunt  wild  horses  on  land  belonging  t\  the  United  States,  p.  D655 

26.  INTEREST  RATES.  Rep.  Byrnes,  Wis. ,  urged  that  the  President's  recommendations 

concerning  the  removal  of  the  interest  rate  ceiling  on  certain  Government  Bonds 
be  reported  to  the/floor  "so  that  a  majority  of  the  members  can  work  their 
will,"  and  urged /support  for  such  a  bill,  and  Rep.  Curtis  and  others  commended 
and  discussed  the  interest  rate  proposal,  pp.  12345-50,  1^853-5 

27.  FORESTRY.  Rep.  Porter  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  Forest  Service  and  its 

junior  forerat  ranger  program  which  it  started  in  1953,  commended  these  and 
other  firefighting  and  prevention  methods,  stated  that  the  Forest  Service  is 
''building  better  access  road®  to  forest  areas,'  and  inserted  two  articles  on 
the  subject.  pp.  12855-7  \ 

28.  MIHMJM  WAGE.  Rep.  Teller  stated  that  "we  ought  forthwith  to  act  on  increasing 

tjrte  national  minimum  hourly  wage  to  $1.25  and  extending  the  wage  hour  lhw  to 
/the  9  million  working  people  who  are  now  denied  coverage  under  the  present 
/law."  pp.  12858-9  \ 

/j.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  McCormack  announced  that  on  Mon.,  July  27,  the  House 
would  probably  consider  H.  R.  7022,  to  provide  for  U.  S.  participation  in  the  ' 
Inter -American  Development  Bank,  that  if  the  President  signs  the  nutual  Security 
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5*  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS.  Both  Houses  received  from  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems  a  report  on  its  activities  for y 
July  1  to  Dec.  31,  1953.  pp.  13568,  13719 

vTERANS1  BENEFITS.  Sens.  Young,  0.,  and  Yarborough  urged  the  enactmen^of 
legislation  to  provide  education  benefits  to  veterans  who  have  served/in  the 
Arm\d  Forces  since  the  Korean  conflict,  pp.  13600-2 


FORESTRY^  NATURAL  RESOURCES,  Sen,  Neuberger  inserted  a  letter  fro*6  the  Citizens 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources  urging  the  enactment  of  legislation  for  the 
preservation  of  wilderness  areas,  pp.  13609-10 

Sen.  Murt^ay  inserted  an  article  by  the  chief  of  staff  of  JZ he  Wenninger 
Foundation  discussing  the  need  for  recreational  activities,7 and  stating  that 
"wilderness  arid  near  wilderness  areas  are  essential  to  the  mental  health  of 


both  children 


adults. "  pp.  13626-8 


8.  TEXTILES.  Sen.  Pasbore  inserted  a  Department  of  Commerce  press  release  dis¬ 


cussing  the  first  meeting  of  the  interdepartmental 
Committee  studying  problems  in  the  textile  indust/y. 


extile  Industry  Advisory 
pp.  13618-9 


d  the  Mineral  Lsasu 


MINERALS.  S.  1855,  to  am. 
certain  acreage  limitation^ with  respect  to 
business,  p.  13653 


Act  of  1920  so  as  to  increase 
was  made  the  unfinished 


.a  si:  a. 


10.  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS.  Sen.  Javide  discussed  the  "economic  and  budgetary  reali¬ 

ties  confronting  the  Congress,"  including  comments  on  inflation.  Federal 
expenditures,  foreign  aid,  and  the\ig»portance  of  food  in  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  pp.  13657-69 

Sen.  Williams,  Del.,  discussed /6uiV' serious  economic  and  financial  crisis," 
and  urged  a  reduction  in  Federal/expenditures  and  the  control  of  inflation, 
pp.  13675-80 

11.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Morse /bpposed  proposed  legislation  to  authorize  Federal 

subsidies  to  private  power/ companies  operating  up-stream  storage  dams,  and 
inserted  a  statement  by  Rep.  Ullman,  and  his  oWi  statement  before  the  S. 

_)  Interstate  and  Foreign/Commerce  Committee,  opposing  such  legislation,  pp. 
13682-4 

HOUSE 


12.  MILK.  Passed,  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  S.  1289,  to  increase  and  extend 

the  special  milk  program  (pp.  13710-2) .  Earlier  in  the  day,  at  the  request 
of  Rep.  Pelly,  S.  1289  was  passed  over  without  prejudice  (p.  13690)  .  'See 
•Digest  124~  fui  Lhe  provisions  of  this  bill. 

13.  DISAST  ^RELIEF.  Passed,  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  H.  R.  6861,  to  re¬ 
quire  mtributions  by  State  governments  to  the  cost  of  feed  or  s,eed  furnished 
to  f nL  irs.  ranchers,  or  stockmen  in  disaster  areas,  pp.  13709-H 


JTS.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  4938,  to  continue  the  exemption  of 
ieanuts  from  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas,  p.  13690 


COTTON.  Debated,  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  II.  R.  7740,  to  provide 
the  preservation  of  acreage  history  and  the  reallocation  of  unused  cotton 
acreage  allotments.  In  the  light  of  an  absence  of  a  quorum  and  under  unani¬ 
mous  agreement,  the  vote  on  this  bill  was  passed  over  until  Wed.,  Aug.  5. 
pp.  13702-9 


-  4  * 


16,  FASH  LOANS.  Fassed  with  amendment  S,  1512,  to  amend  the  Federal  Farm  Loan 

so  as  to  transfer  responsibility  for  making  appraisals  from  the  Farm  Credit, 
Administration  to  the  Federal  land  banks.  The  House  previously  passed  v y 
amendment  H.  R.  6353,  a  similar  bill,  and  then  substituted  the  provision/  of 
(  R.  6353  for  the  language  in  S.  1512,  and  H.  R.  6353  was  laid  on  the/ta  e. 
amendment,  which  was  offered  by  Rep.  Hurray,  was  to  make  the  retirement 
deductions  77.  for  certain  employees  who  would  become  employees  of  tjre  banks, 
pp.  13690-7  / 

Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  7629,  to  amend  Sec.  17  of  the  Bankhead- Jones 
Farm  Tehant  Act  so  as  to  continue  indefinitely  the  authority  of/FHA  to  make 
real  estate  loans  for  refinancing  farm  debts,  p.  13698 


17,  LANDS;  LEASING;  MINERALS.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  1110/  to  allow  this 

Department  tox^onvey  interests  in  submarginal  lands  to  Cl/mson  College,  S.C. 

H.  R.  4697,  a  similar  bill,  was  laid  on  the  table.  Thi/  bill  will  now  be  sentfl 
to  the  Presiden1:\  p.  13690 

Passed  as  reporWd  '  II.  R.  6940,  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1920  so 
as  to  increase  certaixi  acreage  limitations  with  respect  to  Alaska,  p.  13699 
Passed  as  reported\i0  R.  6939,  to  amend  the  act  providing  for  the  leasing 
of  coal  lands  in  Alaska\so  as  to  increase  the  acreage  limitation  in  such  act 
p.  13699-700 

Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  5849,  to  ratify  conditions  under  which 
Alaska  may  select  lands  mades^subject  to  le^se,  permit,  license,  or  contract, 
p.  13701 

The  Subcommittee  on  Departmental  Oversight  and  Consumer  Relations  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  voted  to  report  uo  the  full  committee  two  bills:  (1) 

H.  R,  5442,  to  authorize  this  Department  to  convey  certain  lands  in  Iowa  to 
the  city  of  Keosauqua;  and  (2)  H.  Pj/666S,  with  amendment,  to  provide  that  the 
Louisiana  State  University  may  use/ certain  real  property  heretofore  conveyed 
to  it  for  general  educational  pu/poses\  p.  D7G1 


13.  RECLAMATION.  Conferees  were  a/pointed  on  994,  to  authorize  the  Interior 

Department  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain  the  Spokane  Valley  project.  Wash 
and  Idaho,  under  Federal  reclamation  laws.  S^jiate  conferees  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed.  p.  13687 


19.  COCONUT  OIL.  Passed  oy4r,  at  the  request  of  Rep.  leaver,  H.  J.  Res.  441,  to 
authorize  the  disposition  of  approximately  265  million  pounds  of  coconut  oil 
from  the  national  stockpile,  p.  13690 


20.  DEFENSE  DEPARTMEI 
on  this  bill. 


APPROPRIATION  BILL  FOR  I960.  Received\the  conference  report 
R.  7454  (H.  Rept.  743).  pp.  13685-7,  13A19 


21.  INTERGOVERNMENTAL  RELATIONS.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  reported 
(on  July  3a,  during  adjournment)  with  amendment  H.  R.  6904,  toXestablish  an 
advisory/ Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relations  (H.  Rept.  742)^.  p.  13719 


22.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  A  report  submitted  on  July  29,  on  the  Second  Meeting\of  the 

Canaoa-UcLited  States  Interparliamentary  Group  (U.  S.  Members  of  Congress  and 
Canadian  M.  P. *s),  includes  a  discussion  on  trade  problems  (relating  mainly 
Vo  minerals)  between  the  two  countries  and  a  section  on  boundary  water  problems, 
'including  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  (H.  Rept.  730). 


TEXTILES;  FOREIGN  TRADE.  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  voted  to  report  (but 
not  actually  report)  two  bills  with  amendment:  (1)  H,  R.  2886,  to  suspend  for 
3  years  the  import  duties  on  certain  classifications  of  spun  silk  yarn;  and  (2) 
H.  R.  6249,  to  liberalize  the  tariff  laws  for  works  of  art  and  other  exhibition 
material,  p.  D702 
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for  railroad  purposes  granted  to  the  Port  of 
Boston  Authority  and  a  drainage  easement 
the  city  of  Boston,  in  consideration  of  the 
smveyance  by  the  Massachusetts  Port  Au¬ 
thority  to  the  United  States  of  America,  free 
of  all  encumbrances,  the  following  lands,  to¬ 
gether  with  any  improvements  thereon:  (a) 
An  arekof  approximately  60,300  square  feet 
occupieckby  the  United  States  under  permit 
A-260  issued  by  the  Port  of  Boston  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  (Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
bearing  Depa\tment  of  the  Navy  instrument 
numbered  No\  (R)-65507;  and  (b)  an  area 
of  approximatelyv.109,264  square  feet  occupied 
by  the  United  SVttes  under  permit  A-261 
issued  by  the  Port 'of  Boston  Commission  of 
the  Commonwealth  >of  Massachusetts,  bear¬ 
ing  Department  of  \he  Navy  instrument 
numbered  NOy  (R) -65588. 

Sec.  2.  The  conveyance,  to  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Port  Authority  authorized  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  \nade  subject  to 
the  following  express  conditions:  (a)  That 
the  Massachusetts  Port  Authority,  at  its  own 
expense,  will  preserve  and  maintain  in  a  con¬ 
dition  suitable  for,  and  not  inconsistent  with, 
the  purposes  of  the  Authority,  the  lands  and 
the  improvements  existing  on  said  property 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Ac\  and 
those  which  may  be  constructed  thetoeon 
after  such  date  of  enactment;  (b)  that  i\a 
time  of  war  or  national  emeregnoy  the  United 
States  shall  have  the  right  of  the  free  and''- 
unlimited  use  of  all  said  property  including 
any  improvements  which  may  be  erected  by 
the  grantee,  but  the  United  States  shall  pay 
a  fair  rental  for  any  improvements  made 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  and 
shall  be  responsible  during  the  period  of  such 
use  for  the  entire  cost  of  maintaining  said 
property. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re¬ 
consider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  COAST  GUARD  TO 
SELL  CERTAIN  UTILITIES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  577)  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec¬ 
tion  2481,  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  to  sell  certain  utilities  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  vicinity  of  a  Coast  Guard  activ¬ 
ity  not  available  from  local  sources. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk , 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houfse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State/  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thai/ sec¬ 
tion  2481  of  title  10,  United  States  $7ode,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amghded  as 
follows : 

(A)  By  striking  out  the  word's  “of  a  mili¬ 
tary  department”  and  inserting  in  place 
thereof  the  word  “concerned 

(B)  By  striking  out  the  word  “or”  im¬ 
mediately  following  the /words  “Air  Force,” 
and  inserting  the  words  "or  Coast  Guard,” 
immediately  following  the  words  “Marine 
Corps,”. 

(2)  Subsection  /c)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  wor^fe  “of  the  military  depart¬ 
ment”. 

The  bill  wds  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  ye&d  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

GIORIZING  COAST  GUARD  TO 
SELL  SUPPLIES  TO  VESSELS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1367)  to 
amend  title  14,  United  States  Code,  en 
titled  “Coast  Guard’’,  to  authorize  the 


Coast  Guard  to  sell  supplies  and  furnish 
services  not  available  from  local  sources 
to  vessels  and  other  watercraft  to  meet 
the  necessities  of  such  vessels  and  water¬ 
craft. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  chap¬ 
ter  17  of  title  14,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec¬ 
tion: 

“Sec.  654.  The  Secretary  under  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  he  may  prescribe,  may  sell  to  pub¬ 
lic  and  commercial  vessels  and  other  water¬ 
craft,  such  fuel,  supplies  and  furnish  such 
services  as  may  be  required  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  the  vessel  or  watercraft  if  such 
vessel  or  watercraft  is  unable — 

“(1)  to  procure  the  fuel,  supplies,  or  serv¬ 
ices  from  other  sources  at  its  present  loca¬ 
tion;  and 

“(2)  to  proceed  to  the  nearest  port  where 
they  may  be  obtained  without  endangering 
the  safety  of  the  ship,  the  health  and  com¬ 
fort  of  its  personnel,  or  the  safe  conditior 
of  the  property  carried  aboard. 

Sales  under  this  section  shall  be  at  sjfch 
prices  as  the  Secretary  considers  reasonable. 
Payment  will  be  made  on  a  cash  basis/ or  on 
'  such  other  basis  as  will  reasonably  assure 
pMmpt  payment.  Amounts  received  from 
suoh  a  sale  shall,  unless  otherwise  directed 
by  another  provision  of  law,  her  credited  to 
the  current  appropriation  concerned  and  are 
available  for  the  same  pq/poses  as  that 
appropriation.” 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of/&hapter  17  of  title 
14,  United  States  Codey/s  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  the  following  new  item: 

“654.  Public  and  obmmercial  vessels  and 
other  wawwcraft;  sale  of  fuel,  sup¬ 
plies,  ancfsto  vices.” 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  /read  they  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  sp  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


INCREASED  COMPENSATION  OF 
^KEEPERS  OF  LIGHTHOUSES 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  present  consideration  of  thp'bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speakaf,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an/  identical 
Senate  bill,  S.  2153,  be  cpnsidered  in 
lieu  of  the  House  bill 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thefce  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill;  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  b/  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States/Coast  Guard  is  authorized  to 
accept  from /the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
without  reimbursement,  the  forty-two  unit 
defense  housing  facility  at  Yorktown,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  to  operate  and  maintain  such 
facility'  on  a  rental  basis  for  occupancy  by 
Coasj/ Guard  personnel  and  their  dependents 
pur/iant  to  *  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of 
Jyly  2,  1945  (59  Stat.  316;  37  U.S.C.  111a). 

Sec.  2.  Until  June  30,  1960,  rents  collected 
'may  be  utilized  in  operating  and  maintain¬ 
ing  the  facility,  after  which  date  they  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  miscellaneous  receipts.  Coast  Guard  ap¬ 
propriations  shall  be  available  for  the  cost 
of  operating  and  maintaining  the  housing 
facility. 

Sec.  3.  The  administration  of  the  housing 
facility  by  the  Coast  Guard  shall,  except  as 
provided  in  section  2,  be  in  conformity  with 
the  administration  of  similar  housing  proj¬ 
ects  by  the  other  Armed  Forces. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  7943)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.Ry  2245) 
to  amend  subsection  432(g)  of  title  14, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  increasexthe 
limitation  on  basic  compensation x  of 
civilian  keepers  of  lighthouses  and  civir^ 
ians  employed  on  lightships  and  other''- 
vessels  of  the  Coast  Guard  from  $3,750 
to  $5,100  per  annum. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
14  of  the  United  States  Code,  subsection 
432(g),  is  amended  by  striking  the  amount 
“$3,750”  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  amount  “$5,100”. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TRANSFER  BY  NAVY  TO  COAST 
GUARD  OF  CERTAIN  PROPERTY 

The  clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  7943) 
to  authorize  the  Coast  Guard  to  accept, 
operate,  and  maintain  a  certain  defense 
housing  facility  at  Yorktown,  Va.,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


DISPOSAL  FROM  THE  NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE 

The  Clerk  called  the  concurrent  reso¬ 
lution  (H.  Con.  Res.  166)  providing  the 
express  approval  of  the  Congress  under 
section  3(e)  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti¬ 
cal  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act,  of  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  rough  cuttable  gem-quality  dia¬ 
monds,  cut  and  polished  gem-quality 
diamonds,  osmium,  rhodium,  ruthenium, 
and  zircon  concentrates  from  the  na¬ 
tional  stockpile. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
Kead  the  concurrent  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows : 

isolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(thexenate  concurring) ,  That  the  Congress 
expressly  approves,  pursuant  to  section  3(e) 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
Piling  Act  (53  Stat.  811,  as  amended;  50 
U.S.C.  98b(\j),  the  disposal  of  the  following 
materials  from  the  national  stockpile  in  ac¬ 
cordance  witnS.  the  plans  of  disposal  pub¬ 
lished  by  General  Services  Administration  in 
the  Federal  Register  on  the  dates  indi¬ 
cated — 

(a)  approximately Y forty-seven  thousand 
and  forty-nine  carats  of  rough  cuttable  gem- 
quality  diamonds  and  eight  thousand  four 
hundred  and  twelve  carats  of  cut  and  pol¬ 
ished  gem-quality  diamonds,  Federal  Regis¬ 
ter  of  August  5,  1958  (23  F.R.  5944); 

(b)  approximately  twentyxseven  troy 
ounces  of  osmium,  two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifteen  troy  ounces  of  rhodium  and 
fifty-one  ounces  of  ruthenium,  Federal  Reg¬ 
ister  of  August  15,  1958  (23  F.R.  63lV)  :  and 

(c)  approximately  fifteen  thousancKnine 
hundred  and  two  short  dry  tons  of  zftcon 
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^centrates,  Federal  Register  of  March  13, 
1959,  (24  FJR.  1844) . 

All\funds  derived  from  the  sales  author¬ 
ized  by.  this  concurrent  resolution  shall  be 
deposited  into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts.  \ 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
on  the  table.  \ 


COCONUT  OIL 

The  Clerk  called  'the  joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  441)  relatirigTo  the  disposition 
of  coconut  oil  from  the,  national  stock¬ 
pile  under  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Ma¬ 
terials  Stockpiling  Act.  \ 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  another  Member  who  is  un¬ 
able  to  be  present  today,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  this  measure  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
braska. 

There  was  no  objection. 


amendments  made  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  be  paid  from  the  civil  service 
retirement  and  disability  fund. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table.  ' 


SPECIAL  MILK  PROGRAM  FOR 
CHILDREN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1289)  to 
increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  pro¬ 
gram  for  children. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RETIREMENT  OF  U.S.  COMMIS¬ 
SIONERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  163) 
to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  with  respect  to  the  crediting  of  serv¬ 
ice  of  U.S.  commissioners  for  purposes 
of  such  act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  sec¬ 
tion  3(1)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  2253(1))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
thereof  “on  the  basis  of  one  three  hundred 
and  thirteenth  of  a  year  for  each  day  on 
which  such  United  States  commissioner  ren¬ 
ders  service  in  such  capacity”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “on  the  basis  of  one  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-eighth  of  a  year  for  each 
day  on  which  such  United  States  commis¬ 
sioner  renders  service  in  such  capacity”,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sentence 
thereof  “three  hundred  and  thirteen  days  in 
any  one  year”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  days  in  any 
one  year”. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  at 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  “That 
section  3  ( i )  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act  (5  U.S.C.  2253  (i) )  is  amended —  / 

“(1)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  Sentence 
thereof  ‘on  the  basis  of  one  threer4iundred- 
and-thirteenth  of  a  year  for  each  day  on 
which  such  United  States  comipfssioner  ren¬ 
ders  service  in  such  capacityVand  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ‘on  the  basis  of  one  three- 
hundred-and-thirteenth  of a  year  for  each 
day  prior  to  July  1,  1945,  and  one  two- 
hundred-and-sixtieth  of  a  year  for  each  day 
after  June  30,  1945,  pn  which  such  United 
States  commissioner/lenders  service  in  such 
capacity’,  and  / 

“(2)  by  striking  out  in  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  thereof  ‘fpr  more  than  three  hundred 
and  thirteen  days  in  any  one  year’  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  ‘for  more  than  three 
hundred  apd  thirteen  days  in  any  one  year 
prior  to  July  1,  1945,  or  for  more  than  two 
hundred/and  sixty  days  in  any  one  year  after 
June  30)  1945’. 

Sy6.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
sioi/of  law,  benefits  payable  by  reason  of  the 


PEANUTS  FOR  BOILING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4938) 
tck  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
ActNof  1938  to  make  permanent  the  defi-y 
■nitioh  of  “peanuts”  which  is  now  in  effej 
on  a  temporary  basis. 

There\being  no  objection,  the  plerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  fiouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  / States  of 
America  in  Coii^ess  assembled.  That  the  last 
paragraph  of  th\  Act  entitled/” An  Act  to 
amend  the  peanutx marketing  quota  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  and  toy  other  purposes”, 
approved  August  13,  \9o7  (7  U.S.C.  1359 
note),  is  repealed. 

With  the  followed?  co^vpiittee  amend¬ 
ment: 

Page  1,  line  7, /trike  the  wotd  “repealed" 
and  insert  “amended  by  striking  the  word 
‘and’  and  inserting  after  the  figurX‘1959’  the 
words  ‘,  196t/and  1961’”. 

The  committee  amendment  was  Agreed 
to. 

The/bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and /ead  a  third  time,  was  read  the  thin! 
time,  and  passed. 

/The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
/A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act  of  1938  to  extend  for  2 
years  the  definition  of  “peanuts”  which 
is  now  in  effect.” 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AMENDING  ACT  OF  AUGUST  4,  1955, 

(PUBLIC  LAW  237,  84TH  CON¬ 
GRESS) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4697) 
to  amend  the  Act  of  August  4,  1955  (Pub¬ 
lic  Law  237,  84th  Cong.)  to  provide  for 
conveyance  of  certain  interests  in  the 
lands  covered  by  such  act. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  Senate  bill 
(S.  1110)  to  amend  the  act  of  August  4, 
1955  (Public  Law  237,  84th  Cong.),  to 
provide  for  conveyance  of  certain  inter¬ 
ests  in  the  lands  covered  by  such  act. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fromSouth, 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as/ol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  states  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled y  That  the 
Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  direct  tAe  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  release  on  /ehalf  of  the 
United  States  conditions  in  /wo  deeds  con¬ 
veying  certain  submarginaj/ lands  to  Clem- 
son  Agricultural  College  or  South  Carolina  so 
as  to  permit  such  colies/  subject  to  certain 
conditions,  to  sell,  leafee,  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
pose  of  such  landsj/  approved  August  4, 
1955  (Public  Law JtWl,  Eighty-fourth  Con¬ 
gress;  69  Stat.  4900,  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“Sec.  3.  (a) yAJpon  application  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  all  the 
undivided  nnineral  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  any  parcel  or  tract  of  land  released 
pursuanVto  this  Act  from  the  said  conditions 
as  to  auch  lands  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
Clemaon  Agricultural  College  of  South  Caro- 
lina/by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  upon 
the  payment  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair 
Market  value  of  such  interests  as  determined 
>y  appraisal  or  otherwise. 

“(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
mineral  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
seven  thousand  three  hundred  eighty  and 
one-half  acres  of  land  taken  by  eminent  do¬ 
main  in  Civil  Action  2446  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Western  District 
of  South  Carolina.” 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

AMENDING  FEDERAL  FARM  LOAN 
ACT 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6353)  to 
amend  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act  to 
transfer  responsibility  for  making  ap¬ 
praisals  from  the  Farm  Credit  Admin¬ 
istration  to  the  Federal  land  banks,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
t<he  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ingsthe  right  to  object,  I  have  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  this  bill.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina N,Mr.  Cooley].  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anV  objection  to  the  amendment 
on  his  part.\  The  amendment  has  been 
gone  throughVery  fully  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Nort\  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley], 

Mr.  COOLEY.\Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURRAY. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mi\  Speaker,  I  have 
discussed  the  proposed\mendment  with 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee.  While 
I  have  no  right  to  accept  this  amendment, 

I  have  agreed  to  accept  it  forsthe  purpose 
of  taking  it  to  conference  arvjeast.  So 
I  have  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  mil? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill/as  follows  :N 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou}k 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/N 
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7740  will  go  a  long  way  toward  allevi- 
fcting  some  of  the  present  difficulties  he 
experiencing.  The  bill  deserves  the 
support  of  every  Member  of  the  House. 

HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
ComnHttee  on  Agriculture  is  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  for  promptly  reporting  out 
H.R.  774(1  which  allows  unused  cotton 
allotments\to  be  transferred  to  other 
farms,  firsts  within  each  county  and 
then  within  the  State.  Allotted  cotton 
acreage  not  used  within  the  State  sub¬ 
sequently  would\become  available  for 
distribution  in  otnisr  States. 

Cotton  is  a  greatNiommodity,  and  we 
who  live  in  the  original  cotton  country 
have  seen  the  Government  program  dis¬ 
parage  the  growth  of  cotton  rather  than 
encourage  it.  Since  allotments  could 
not  be  transferred,  we  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  justifying  an  investment  to 
grow  a  crop  which  had  no  greM.  poten¬ 
tial  for  farm  income.  This  bill  changes 
that,  and  I  am  delighted. 

Many  of  my  farmers  have  spokdn  Jo 
me  about  this  legislation,  and  I  hope-.it 
will  pass  when  the  vote  is  taken  or 
Wednesday.  I  understand  this  is  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  is  my  hope  this  bill,  if  enacted  into 
law,  will  relieve  some  of  the  surplus  sup¬ 
ply,  since  it  will  no  longer  demand  that 
90-  percent  of  the  farm  allotment  be 
planted  each  year  in  order  to  protect 
future  allotments. 

I  hope  South  Carolina  will  keep  its 
full  cotton  acreage  history  without  full 
planting  of  each  farm  allotment  each 
year. 

Finally,  it  gives  the  farmer  the  select 
right  to  trade  off  his  allotment  and  use 
it  for  some  purpose  other  than  his  own. 
He  can  help  his  neighbor,  he  can  help 
his  country,  and  he  can  help  his  com¬ 
munity. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  7740. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  I  have  been  interested  in  legisla¬ 
tion  which  will  bring  out  economic  jus¬ 
tice  for  the  cotton  farmers  of  our  Nation, 
my  State  of  Alabama,  and  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Alabama,  whicl 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent.  Tl 
Seventh  Congressional  District  has, 
basically,  a  rural  economy.  We  .have 
around  26,000  farm  families,  /whose 
farms  will  average  approximately  50 
acres.  However,  the  number  of  farmers 
in  our  district  has  been  decreasing  in 
recent  years.  In  many  cases,  I  think, 
our  farmers  have  left  th/Tand  because 
their  cotton  acreage  has  been  reduced 
to  such  a  level  that  planting  it  is  not 
economically  feasibl/  A  real  economic 
squeeze  has  envelomra  our  small  farmers. 
The  economic  distress  of  our  people  in 
the  Seventh  District  has  been  further 
accentuated  b/  the  closing  of  many  of 
our  coal  min^s;  therefore,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  something  must  be  done  to  preserve 
for  our  farmers  the  opportunity  to  make 
an  adequate  living. 

Earl/in  this  session  of  Congress  I  in- 
trodmfed  two  bills  which,  in  my  opinion, 
wouffl  help  alleviate  the  problem  of  the 
deceasing  cotton  allotments  in  my  dis¬ 
trict.  One  bill  provided  for  the  lease 
/and  transfer  of  cotton  allotments;  the 
other  provided  for  a  1-year  carryover  of 
cotton  farm  acreage  allotments  when 


planting  had  been  prevented  by  bad 
weather  conditions. 

H.R.  7400,  which  is  now  before  us,  in 
effect,  embodies  the  concepts  of  both  of 
the  bills  which  I  introduced.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  urge  approval  of  this  bill.  This 
bill  provides  a  reasonable  mechanism 
through  which  a  farm,  a  county,  and  a 
State  may  retain  its  full  cotton  acreage 
history  without  full  planting  of  each 
farm  allotment  each  year. 

As  you  know,  under  the  present  law, 
the  basic  allotments  for  counties  and 
States  are  based  on  the  cotton  history 
for  the  previous  5  years.  As  a  result,  if 
a  farmer  does  not  plant  his  allotted  acre¬ 
age,  the  amount  not  planted  will  be  re¬ 
flected  in  a  reduction  of  the  acreage  his¬ 
tory  for  his  county  and  his  State.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years,  there  have  been 
many  farmers  who  have  chosen  not  to 
plant  their  full  allotment,  or  none  of 
their  allotment.  This  underplanting  has 
caused  our  State  and  district  to  lose 
part  of  its  cotton  acreage.  Last  year, 
alone  our  Seventh  Congressional  Dis 
trict’s  acreage  allotment  was  reduced/oy 
almost  4,000  acres. 

This  legislation  now  before  us /frould 
(reserve  acreage  history  equal/to  the 
farm  allotment  of  an  individual  farm, 
if  miring  the  current  year/or  during 
either/ of  the  two  previous  years  the 
acreagesplanted  in  cotton  on  the  farm,  or 
regardeaSas  planted  according  to  estab¬ 
lished  regulations,  wag  the  equivalent 
of  75  percent. or  more/w  the  farm’s  allot¬ 
ment. 

FurthermoreMtifrovides  for  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  unused  cordon  acreage  allotments 
to  other  farmers,  first  within  the  county, 
and  then  if/still  trnused,  to  another 
farmer  witeun  the  (State.  Thus,  the 
acreage  allotment  history  for  a  county 
may  be  fully  maintained,  over  a  period 
of  years  even  though  the  Xull  allotment 
is  no/neing  used  in  any  onewear.  This, 
I  wpuld  hope,  would  result  in.  a  county 
retaining  virtually  its  same  Allotment 
jar  after  year.  •  To  put  it  simply,  as  I 
/see  it,  this  bill  will  have  the  effect  of 
requiring  a  farmer  to  plant  his  cotton 
acreage,  voluntarily  release  it  to 
other  farmer  within  his  county,  or  grae 
ually  forfeit  his  allotment  to  other  farm-' 
ers  who  wish  to  use  it. 

Early  this  year  I  had  a  letter  from 
the  Honorable  John  Patterson,  Governor 
of  Alabama,  regarding  the  problem  of 
leasing  or  transferring  acreage  allot¬ 
ments.  His  letter  stated,  in  part :  “Farm 
leaders  from  all  over  Alabama  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  wholesale  abandon¬ 
ment  of  cotton  allotments  due  to  the 
situation  on  many  of  our  farms  where 
small  allotments,  coupled  with  low 
prices,  have  rendered  cotton  production 
unprofitable.  A  survey  conducted  in 
each  of  Alabama’s  67  counties  indicates 
that  unless  flexibility  in  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  is  effected  for  1959,  that  Ala¬ 
bama  will  stand  to  lose  the  creation 
of  new  wealth  on  nearly  100,000  acres 
of  good  cotton  land.  Even  at  present 
prices  and  yields  (this  bill)  has  been 
estimated  to  prevent  the  loss  of  over 
$15  million  worth  of  new  wealth  for 
Alabama  in  1960  alone.  Consequently, 
this  cotton  measure  could  well  be  one 
of  the  most  important  measures  to  come 


before  the  Congress  in  1959  so  far  as/the 
economy  of  the  State  of  Alabama  is 
concerned.” 

I  am  happy  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
provisions  of  this  bill  relatin/to  cotton 
allotments  and  acreage  history  were  ar¬ 
rived  at  through  a  conference  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  our  cotton/producers  and 
officials  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  This  is  the  kiiid  of  cooperation 
we  need  if  we  are  tp/arrive  at  adequate 
solutions  to  our  farm  problems.  There 
is  a  great  deal  oj/sentiment  in  favor  of 
this  bill.  It  haa  been  supported  by  com¬ 
munications  from  every  part  of  the  Na¬ 
tion’s  Cottop/Belt,  and  during  the  course 
of  the  hearings  on  this  legislation  not 
one  single  witness  appeared  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to/t.  I  expressed  to  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee,  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings  on  this  bill,  my  approval 
of  its  purpose.  I  reaffirm  that  support 
tfw  and  urge  the  passage  of  H.R.  7740. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
'  Suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hagen)  there 
were — ayes  58,  noes  31. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  unani¬ 
mous  consent  agreement  heretofore 
made,  that  vote  will  be  passed  over  until 
Wednesday. 


TO  ACQUIRE  AND  TRANSFER  CER¬ 
TAIN  REAL  PROPERTY  TO  THE 

COUNTY  OF  SOLANO,  CALIF. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  697)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
acquire  certain  real  property  in  the 
county  of  Solano,  Calif.,  to  transfer  cer¬ 
tain  real  property  to  the  county  of  So¬ 
lano,  Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows: 

Page  6,  line  4,  strike  out  “8.26”  and  insert 
Y78.26.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the\equest  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  LMr. Durham]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  S^pate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion\o  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

STATE  PARTICIPATION  IN  EMER¬ 
GENCY  FEED,  SEED,  AND  ROUGH- 

AGE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  COOLEY.  MrNspeaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  aryl  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  6861)  to  provide  foiNa  specific  con¬ 
tribution  by  State  governments  to  the 
cost  of  feed  or  seed  furnished\o  farmers, 
ranchers,  or  stockmen  in  disaster  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States\of 
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Arherica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  no 
feed  for  livestock  or  seed  for  planting  shall 
be  furnished  to  farmers,  ranchers,  or  stock- 
men  pursuant  to  Public  Law  875,  Eighty- 
first  Congress  (42  U.S.C.  1955  and  the  follow¬ 
ing);  Public  Law  115,  Eighty-third  Congress, 
first  session;  Public  357,  Eighty-third 
Congress,  second  session;  Public  Law  480, 
Eighty-third  Congress,  second  session;  or 
pursuant  to  any  other  law  as  a  disaster  relief 
measure,  unless,  in  addition  to  such  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  as  may  be  assumed  by  the 
State,  the  State  in  which  such  feed  or  seed 
is  furnished  agrees  to  contribute  25  per 
centum  to  that  part  of  the  cost,  including 
transportation,  of  such  feed  or  seed  which  is 
not  paid  for  by  the  recipients  thereof:  Pro¬ 
vided,  however.  That  the  effective  date  of  the 
foregoing  percentage  of  cost  provision  shall 
be  three  years  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act:  And  provided  further,  That  feed  for 
livestock  deprived  of  their  normal  feed 
sources  by  extreme  emergency  conditions 
may  be  furnished  temporarily  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  without  State  participation  in  the  cost 
of  such  feed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de¬ 
manded?  [After  a  pause.]  If  not,  the 
Chair  will  put  the  question. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  to  sus¬ 
pend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6861 
is  sound  and  needed  legislation.  It  re¬ 
quires  that  States  participate  in  the  cost 
and  the  administration  of  Federal  feed, 
seed  and  roughage  assistance  programs. 
It  has  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  has  been  reported  al¬ 
most  unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

I  would,  Mr.  Speaker,  like  to  review  the 
background  and  the  reasons  for  this 
legislation. 

The  emergency  feed  program  began  in 
1953  in  an  effort  to  deal  with  an  ex¬ 
tremely  serious  drought  situation.  Some 
southwestern  areas  at  that  time  were, 
entering  their  fourth  year  of  critical 
drought  conditions.  The  growing  short¬ 
age  of  feed  and  water  for  livestock 
caused  many  farm  and  ranch  fafhilies 
extreme  difficulties  in  maintaining  their 
foundation  herds  of  livestock.  In  those 
areas  where  extreme  drought/and  other 
major  natural  disaster  conditions  have 
existed,  the  primary  objective  of  this 
program  has  been  to  giyei  the  necessary 
assistance  promptly  and  efficiently  to  dis¬ 
tressed  farmers  and  ranchers. 

The  program  has  been  operated  on  the 
local  level  through  the  Agricultural 
Stabilization  and'  Conservation  Commit¬ 
tees.  The  abuses  have  been  relatively 
slight  and  tbe  Department  has  taken 
action  to  recover  some  $4 1/2  million  from 
feed  dealers,  farmers  and  ranchers  who 
have  misused  the  program. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Federal 
Government  has  assumed  the  entire  cost 
and  administration  of  the  program. 


Last  year  both  the  House  and  the  Sen¬ 
ate  passed  bills  to  require  State  partic¬ 
ipation  in  this  program,  but  these  bills  ! 
died  in  the  closing  days  of  the  85th 
Congress  before  conferees  were  ap- ! 
pointed.  Last  year  the  Senate  bill  pro¬ 
vided  for  State  participation  from  25  to 
50  percent,  while  the  House  bill  allowed 
a  10-percent  contribution. 

I  introduced  H.R.  6861  first  because  I 
strongly  feel  that  the  Government 
closest  to  the  people  is  the  best  govern¬ 
ment  and  second,  because  this  bill  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  Federal  agricul¬ 
tural  program. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  pro-  i 
vides  a  3 -year  period  for  State  legis¬ 
latures  to  make  whatever  statutory  or 
constitutional  changes  which  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  participate  in  the 
program.  The  bill  leaves  open  the  door 
for  special  aid  in  case  an  extreme  emer¬ 
gency  such  as  a  flood  or  a  tornado 
strikes  a  particular  State.  In  such  a 
case,  no  State  participation  in  the  cost 
of  the  feed,  seed  or  roughage  would  be 
required.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
that  this  legislation  is  in  accord  with 
the  Governors’  conference  and  the' 
President’s  policy  of  establishing  joipx 
Federal  and  State  responsibility  aCnd 
cooperation  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  government.  / 

This  bill  is  by  no  means  a  precedent. 
There  are  many  agricultural/programs 
which  operate  on  this  principle.  A  few 
are  as  follows :  \  A 

First.  Payments  in  .State  depart¬ 
ments  of  agriculture,  bureaus  of  mar¬ 
kets,  and  similar  Staje  agencies  under 
section  204(b)  of  the/ Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Act  of  1946  for  marketing  service 
activities.  /  .  \ 

Second.  National  school\lunch  pro¬ 
gram:  Contributions  by  State  and  local 
interests  of  $-3.50  to  each  $1  of  Federal 
funds  are  required  by  the  School  Lunch 
Act  of  194(3.  Payments  for  meals  by 
children/are  included  in  the  contribu¬ 
tions  by  the  State  or  local  interests.  \ 

Third.  Payments  to  State  experiment 
stations:  The  Hatch  Act,  as  amendedX 
provides  that  any  amount  allotted  to 
iny  State  in  excess  of  $90,000  shall  be 
"matched  by  the  State  out  of  its  own 
funds  for  research.  Payments  are  also 
made  to  States  on  a  matching  basis  for 
marketing  research  under  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Marketing  Act  of  1946. 

Fourth.  Payments  to  State  extension 
services:  The  Smith-Lever  Act,  as 
amended,  provides  that  the  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
grants  for  the  cooperative  extension  pro¬ 
gram  to  be  matched  by  the  States.  Mar¬ 
keting  educational  work  is  also  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  Agricultural  Market¬ 
ing  Act  of  1946  on  a  matching  basis. 

Fifth.  State  and  private  forestry  ac¬ 
tivities  :  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  makes 
payments  to  State  foresty  agencies  for 
forest  fire  protection,  reforestation,  and 
good  management  of  woodlands  which 
must  be  matched  by  the  cooperating 
States. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legis¬ 
lation  follows  an  established  and  suc¬ 
cessful  principle  of  government  and  as 
such  should  be  enacted. 


INCREASED  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 

THE  1960  AND  1961  SCHOOL  MILK 

PROGRAM 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(S.  1289)  to  increase  and  extend  the 
special  milk  program  for  children,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  Public  Law  85-478  (172 
Stat.  276),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
“That  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 
1958,  not  to  exceed  $78,000,000,  and  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1959,  not  to 
exceed  $81,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  be¬ 
ginning  July  1,  1960,  not  to  exceed  $84,000,- 
000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  be  used  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children  (1)  in 
nonprofit  schools  of  high  school  grade  and 
under;  and  (2)  in  nonprofit  nursery  schools, 
child  care  centers,  settlement  houses,  sum¬ 
mer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institu¬ 
tions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of 
children.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de¬ 
manded? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Johnson]  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
explain  the  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  chairman  of  the  dairy  sub¬ 
committee  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  who  dealt  with  this  prob¬ 
lem. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Dairy  Subcommittee  held 
extended  hearings  on  this  matter.  The 
testimony  before  the  committee  showed 
that  the  $75  million  which  is  now  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  special  school  milk 
program  would  not  be  enough.  It  was 
necessary  to  raise  the  appropriation  for 
the  year  1959,  which  was  done  by  sep¬ 
arate  legislation.  It  was  also  necessary 
to  raise  the  $75  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1960  and  1961.  The  committee 
amended  S.  1289  to  provide  $81  million 
for  fiscal  year  1960,  and  $84  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  1961.  This  was  done 
unanimously  by  the  Dairy  Subcommittee, 
and  this  action  was  agreed  to  unani¬ 
mously  by  the  full  committee.  All  the 
bill  does  is  provide  $81  million  for  fiscal 
1960  and  $84  million  for  fiscal  1961  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds. 

(Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Alger]  . 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  di¬ 
rect  question,  if  I  may.  I  was  the  lone 
Member  of  the  House  last  year  to  oppose 
the  school  milk  program.  I  tried  to  state 
in  the  Record  at  that  time  why  I  did[  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  a  ques¬ 
tion.  Is  the  primary  purpose  of  this  bill 
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the  distribution  of  surplus  stocks  or  to 
provide  food  for  our  children? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  We,  on 
the  committee,  feel  that  it  serves  two 
purposes.  It  disposes  of  surplus  milk 
which,  if  it  were  not  made  available  to 
the  children,  would  have  to  be  bought  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
the  form  of  butter,  cheese,  and  dried 
milk.  At  the  same  time  this  helps  the 
health  of  the  children  who  are  in  the 
program  by  having  milk  available  for 
them. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  want  to  compliment 
•the  gentleman  for  making  such  a  clear 
statement.  I  was  puzzled  last  year  be¬ 
cause  in  the  bill  last  year  and  in  the  re¬ 
port,  missing  this  year,  there  was  con¬ 
tained  the  statement  that  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  program  was  to  improve 
nutrition  for  schoolchildren,  and  earlier 
I  had  questioned  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  as  to 
whether  the  primary  purpose  was  not 
the  distribution  of  surplus  stocks  of  food, 
I  never  really  did  get  an  exact  answer. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  May  I 
say  this  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
When  the  law  was  first  enacted,  it  had 
for  its  purpose  disposing  of  surplus  milk. 
But,  the  way  the  program  has  developed 
and  is  developing  all  over  the  country,  it 
is  very  much  a  health  measure  as  well  as 
a  way  of  using  up  our  surplus.  The 
testimony  before  our  subcommittee 
showed  the  amount  of  butter,  cheese,  and 
dried  milk  that  would  accumulate  if  all 
this  milk  were  not  used  in  the  school 
milk  program. 

Mr.  ALGER.  There  is  no  question 
then  that  this  does  dispose  of  surplus 
products.  Of  course,  the  thing  that 
puzzles  me  and  concerns  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  fact,  of  course,  we  could 
very  well  be  building  up  surpluses  just 
so  that  we  could  later  dispose  of  them 
to  the  schoolchildren  through  the  milk 
program  as  a  health  program  thereby 
making  a  very  fine  program  for  the 
dairy  folks.  I  am  not  opposed  to  the 
dairy  people  doing  good  business  and 
I  am  not  opposed  to  schoolchildren 
drinking  milk.  But,  I  would  like  to  cite 
you  a  parallel  example  to  show  you  why 
I,  as  one  Member,  am  concerned.  Let 
us  say,  for  example,  that  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  children’s  clothing  were  hav¬ 
ing  a  tough  year  and  that  they  got 
together  and  the  Federal  Government 
agreed  that  we  would  subsidize  the 
clothing  manufacturers  for  schoolchil¬ 
dren  and  that  Government  would  pick 
up  the  cost  beyond  a  certain  amount 
as  a  minimum  fee.  Under  those  cir¬ 
cumstances,  very  obviously,  the  chil¬ 
dren  get  clothing.  The  taxpayers 
would  pick  up  the  difference  as  the  tax¬ 
payers  now  pay  the  difference  for  the 
milk.  Children  need  clothing,  of  course. 
I  am  simply  calling  to  your  attention 
in  this  case  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  is  actually  becoming  a  provider 
of  clothing,  as  it  has  become  a  provider 
of  milk.  I  &m  not  opposed  to  children 
drinking  milk,  but  I  think  this  House 
ought  to  clearly  see  that  we  are  no 
longer  disposing  of  surplus  milk  but  we 
are  actually  perpetuating  a  program  of 
providing  food  for  our  schoolchildren. 


I  do  not  think  that  is  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Could  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  make  exactly  the  same  argument 
against  the  school  lunch  program?  Cer¬ 
tainly  the  gentleman  is  not  opposed  to 
that. 

Mr.  ALGER.  I  would  certainly  make 
the  same  argument  there  against  the 
school  lunch  program.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  feed  and  clothe  our  people. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  say,  notwithstanding 
the  gentleman’s  argument,  he  is  in 
favor  of  the  school  lunch  program? 

Mr.  ALGER.  For  the  same  reason  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  the  school  lunch 
program.  I  thought  I  made  that  clear. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  privilege  of 
extending  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to 
append  my  remarks  of  last  year.  I 
still  do  not  believe  it  is  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  feed  and  clothe 
people. 

Mr.  Alger.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time 
solely  because  I  was  the  lone  dissenting  vote 
on  the  preceding  vote  on  the  school  lunch 
program.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  to  my 
colleagues  that  I  recognize  the  need  to 
dispose  of  these  surpluses,  and  I  am  whole¬ 
heartedly  for  schoolchildren  drinking  milk, 
but  I  am  also  wholeheartedly  opposed  to 
Uncle  Sam  being  the  giveaway  middleman 
for  American  food,  clothing,  or  other  neces¬ 
sities  of  life.  This  is  not  the  role  of  Federal 
Government. 

By  this  vote,  too,  I  am  protesting  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  Congress’  intent.  Originally  this 
school  milk  program  was  to  dispose  of  sur¬ 
pluses.  Now  it  is  contended  in  the  bill 
itself  “An  act  to  continue  the  special  milk 
program  for  children  in  the  interest  of 
improved  nutrition  in  fostering  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  fluid  milk  in  the  schools.  This 
sounds  like  a  business  ad  for  dairy  products. 
I,  too,  believe  in  children  drinking  milk.  I 
do  not  believe  it  to  be  the  role  of  Federal 
Government  to  be  the  distributing  agent 
for  milk.  Our  Constitution  does  not  so 
empower  the  Federal  Government  to  use  the 
taxpayers’  money.  Food  surpluses  were  a 
wartime  emergency,  the  result  of  bonuses 
offered  farmers  to  produce.  They  overpro¬ 
duced,  more  than  meeting  the  challenge,  and 
so  we  had  to  dispose  of  the  surpluses. 
Earlier  I  asked  the  chairman  of  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee,  “Is  the  primary  purpose  of 
this  legislation  to  dispose  of  the  surplus 
stocks  or  provide  food  for  our  children.” 
His  answer,  “The  primary  purpose  was  to 
dispose  of  surplus  material.”  This  is  a 
clear  statement  contradicting  the  bill  and 
committee  report  which  says  "the  primary 
purpose  of  the  program  is  improved  nutri¬ 
tion  for  schoolchildren.”  Then  the  chair¬ 
man  went  on  to  confuse  his  answer  by  say¬ 
ing,  “The  real  purpose  of  course,  has  been 
accomplished,  to  improve  the  diet  of  many 
thousands  of  schoolchildren.”. 

SCHOOL  MILK  BILL 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  there  anyone  who 
does  not  want  to  see  underprivileged 
children  enjoy  an  adequate  and  balanced 
diet?  Oh  come  on  now.  Certainly  all 
of  us  do,  just  as  we  want  to  see  every 
child  adequately  clothed  and  suitably 
sheltered.  Believe  me,  this  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  so-called  Fed¬ 
eral  school  milk  program. 

If  a  school  district  participates — a 
wealthy  or  a  poor  one — they  can  sell 


milk  to  all  youngsters — needy  or  not — 
for  considerably  less  than  it  costs,  and 
the  Federal  taxpayer  will  make  up  the 
difference. 

The  program  is  pushed  in  Congress 
primarily  by  those  interested  in  boosting- 
milk  consumption  and  keeping  the  price 
up.  Now,  I  don’t  deny  that  this  aim 
may  be  good — but  I  don’t  believe  it  is  a 
function  of  the  Federal  Government,  for 
which  you  ought  to  be  compelled  to  pay 
ever  higher  taxes — in  effect  subsidizing 
the  milk  industry.  To  judge  how  im¬ 
proper  the  idea  is  let  us  draw  a  less 
emotional  analogy.  Children  need 
clothing  too.  Suppose  a  bunch  of  cloth¬ 
ing  manufacturers — having  trouble 
moving  as  much  of  their  merchandise 
as  they  would  like  and  not  wanting  to 
cut  the  price,  should  get  together  and 
suggest  that  we  offer  clothes  through  the 
school  system  at  half  price,  with  the 
taxpayer  making  up  the  difference. 
Such  a  setup  would  undoubtedly  move 
a  lot  of  clothing,  and  help  keep  the 
price  up  on  all  clothing  sold  anywhere. 
Why  wouldn’t  it?  It  would  be  cheaper 
to  get  the  youngsters  new  clothes  this 
way  than  to  repair  tom  or  damaged 
trousers,  and  all  at  the  taxpayers  ex¬ 
pense.  Incidentally,  such  a  program 
would  benefit  a  few  really  needy  school- 
children  who  might  not  otherwise  be 
adequately  clothed. 

But  let  us  not  kid  one  another — the 
people  who  would  benefit  most  and  who 
would  be  pushing  to  extend  this  pro¬ 
gram  into  even  the  richest  school  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  land,  would  be  the  clothing 
manufacturers. 

(Mr.  ALGER  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  special  school  milk 
program  has  been  a  successful  and  popu¬ 
lar  program  since  its  inception  in  the 
83d  Congress. 

In  fiscal  1959  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  operated  the  program  in  over 
80,000  schools,  child-care  institutions, 
and  summer  camps.  Nearly  2.2  billion 
half  pints  of  healthful,  nutritious  milk 
were  consumed  by  American  schoolchil¬ 
dren  during  the  same  period.  Last  No¬ 
vember  in  Iowa  alone,  some  2,166  insti¬ 
tutions  served  over  4.4  million  half  pints 
of  milk  to  Iowa  schoolchildren.  In  order 
to  keep  this  valuable  program  operating 
on  a  desirable  level,  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  increased  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  this  program  to  $81  million  for 
fiscal  1960  and  to  $84  million  for  fiscal 
1961.  The  bill  is  merely  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  of  our  increased  school  popu¬ 
lation  which  is  estimated  to  go  up  to 
43.7  million  children  in  the  1960-61 
school  year,  or  some  3  million  more  than 
this  year. 

It  should  be  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  legislation  does  in  no  way  require  the 
Department  to  expend  all  the  funds  pro¬ 
vided  in  S.  1289.  The' bill  simply  author¬ 
izes  these  increased  expenditures  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  our  expanding  school 
population  and  to  continue  the  program 
on  its  present  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Laird]. 
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(Mr.  LAIRD  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
for  reporting  out  this  bill.  In  the  83d 
Congress  I  was  one  of  the  original  co¬ 
sponsors  of  this  program  with  our  late 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  Mr.  Andresen. 

The  committee  bill  increases  for  the 
1960  and  1961  fiscal  years  by  $6  million 
and  $9  million,  respectively,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  money  which  may  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
the  special  school  milk  program  author¬ 
ized  under  section  201(c)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949  and  Public  Law  85-478. 
Public  Law  85-478  authorized  $75  million 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1959,  1960, 
and  1961. 

Under  this  highly  successful  and 
worthwhile  program  milk  service  is  now 
available  to  about  three  out  of  every 
four  children  in  school.  That  is  a  fine 
record.  In  my  opinion,  as  long  as  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  needs  to  buy 
surplus  dairy  products,  we  should  con¬ 
tinue  full  efforts  to  move  milk  in  fluid 
form  to  our  young  children.  I  am  happy 
to  give  my  support  to  the  committee 
amendment.  This  is  good  legislation, 
and  it  is  important  that  the  legislation 
be  passed  now  and  sent  to  the  White 
House,  because  only  in  this  way  can  an 
adequate  program  be  arranged  for  the 
next  2  years. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  for  their  prompt  ac¬ 
tion  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
one  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  McIntireL 

(Mr.  McINTIRE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  serve  on  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  dealing  with  dairy  problems  and 
I  want  to  be  recorded  in  favor  of  this 
legislation  to  provide  adequate  support 
for  this  constructive  program. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
one  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Andersen]  . 

(Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSEN  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  bringing 
out  this  additional  authorization.  To 
me  this  is  one  of  the  most  worthwhile 
programs  we  have  ever  undertaken,  not 
only  to  agriculture  but  also  to  the  school- 
children  of  America.  The  members  of 
the.  Committee  on  Agriculture  are  to  be 
complimented  for  bringing  it  out. 

Among  the  bills  the  committee  had 
under  consideration  was  my  own,  H.R. 
5487,  introduced  March  10,  1959,  and  If 
am  especially  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Senate  bill  has  been  amended  to  provide 
a  substantial  increase  in  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  future  years.  We  all  read  stories  j 
about  the  “population  explosion”  now! 
taking  place,  and  I  know  of  no  better  j 
program  for  the  health  of  our  children! 
than  this  special  milk  program. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  IMr. 
Smith!. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

[Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  addressed  the 
House.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Quie]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  school  milk  extension  bill, 
S.  1289.  This  legislation  is  extremely 
important  because  of  the  number  of 
school  children  who  receive  this  milk. 
There  are  74,128  schools  which  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  program  which  distributed 
217,682  half-pints  of  milk  per  month. 

The  program's  national  significance  is 
obvious,  when  it  is  noted  that  in  fiscal 
year  1958  the  school  milk  program 
amounted  to  1,030,774,500  pounds  and  in 
fiscal  year  1959,  1,162,100,000  pounds. 

The  importance  of  the  program  is  ap¬ 
parent,  Mr.  Speaker.  Because  of  it, 
schoolchildren  all  over  the  country  are 
able  to  drink  nature’s  most  perfect  food. 

It  is  true  that  this  authorization  is  in 
excess  of  what  is  needed  next  year,  just 
as  this  year  $78  million  was  authorized 
but  $75  million  was  used. 

There  are  two  important  reasons  for 
this. 

One  stems  from  simple  arithmetic. 
The  fast-growing  school  population  is 
resulting  in  many  more  children  who  can 
benefit  from  enriching,  wholesome  milk. 
We  must  provide  enough  authorization 
to  meet  the  growing  demand. 

Secondly — the  needs  of  some  States 
are  greater  than  others.  A  State  which 
has  met  its  demands  and  which  has  a 
surplus  in  its  allotment,  cannot  turn 
over  its  excess  to  a  sister  State  which, 
because  of  uncontrollable  circumstances, 
has  not  enough  for  its  program.  We 
must  provide  enough  authorization  to 
see  that  the  assurances  given  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  are  met. 

In  this  way,  the  authorization  pro¬ 
vides  a  cushion  necessary  for  full  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  program. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  value 
of  the  program — and  the  investment  it 
makes  in  a  priceless  resource,  the  health 
of  our  children — makes  it  well  worth  the 
cost.  I  urge  the  enactment  by  this  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  school  milk  extension. 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 


in  setting,  it  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut  River,  at  the  foothills  of  the 
northern  end  of  the  Appalachian  range/ 
and  the  base  of  Mount  Holyoke.  Hadle 
is  a  pleasant,  comfortable  place  to  li^e 
in.  Majestic  elms  and  maples  tree/rine 
its  main  Russell  Street.  The  greenery  of 
is  skyline  is  broken  only  by  the  spires  of 
its  churches.  The  very  old  and/the  ultra 
new  homes  of  its  people  complement  each 
other.  Acres  of  rich,  fertile  .soil  produce 
a  host  of  products  with  emphasis  on-  the 
finest  binder  tobacco,  ordons,  potatoes, 
and  magnificent  roses.  /It  is  in  this  set¬ 
ting  that  the  solid  citizens  of  Hadley  live 
the  good  life.  It  is  no  wonder  that  they 
are  proud  of  they/ town  and  happy  in 
their  environmer 

HADLEY  IS  ONE  OF/ZlLDEST  NEW  ENGLAND  TOWNS 

Mr.  Speakeji  this  year  marks  the  300th 
anniversary/of  Hadley’s  birth.  It  is  one 
of  the  oldest  towns  in  New  England  and 
the  towur  fathers,  officials  and  citizens 
have  combined  to  fittingly  celebrate  its 
tercentennial,  1659-1959.  July  31,  Au¬ 
gust/!  and  2  were  reserved  to  highlight  its 
history  by  exhibits,  tours,  reunions,  ter- 
entenary  ball  and  culminating  in  a  re- 
larkable  parade.  I  joined  in  and  wit¬ 
nessed  some  of  these  events  and  felt 
the  joy  of  all  who  participated. 

BOLAND  COMMENDS  TOWNSPEOPLE  AND  TERCEN¬ 
TENARY  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  congratulate  the  3,000  resi¬ 
dents  of  Hadley  for  the  true  American 
spirit  they  have  displayed  in  observing 
their  town’s  300th  birthday.  The  follow¬ 
ing  members  of  the  executive  committee 
are  to  be  commended  for  the  wonderful 
arrangements  they  made:  Edwin  M. 
Podolak,  chairman;  John  T.  Martula,  co- 
chairman;  Stanley  C.  Jekanoski,  secre¬ 
tary;  Roger  Johnson,  John  S.  Kelley, 
Jr.,  Anthony  J.  Blyda,  William  Chmura, 
John  E.  Devine,  Henry  E.  Drozdal,  Er¬ 
nest  W.  Hibbard,  Edward  J.  Matuszko, 
Owen  A.  McNiff,  Sr.,  John  Mish,  Jr., 
Prank  C.  Reynolds,  R.  Donald  Shipman, 
Edward  W.  Tudryn,  and  Edward  C.  Wan- 
czyk. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  with  my 
remarks  a  most  interesting  digest  on  the 
story  of  the  town  of  Hadley  that  ap¬ 
pealed  in  the  Hadley  tercentenary  pro¬ 
gram^  It  was  prepared  by  the  historical 
committee  from  contributions  made  by 
the  following:  Mrs.  Doheny  H.  Sessions, 
Mrs.  FerrfJSr utter,  James  Kentfield,  Miss 
Florence  Burke,  Rev.  Aloysius  A.  Budnik, 
Edward  Banack,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Comins 
Page,  Robert  Piziak,  Roger  Johnson,  Wil¬ 
liam  Chmura,  Frank  C.  Reynolds,  Ben 
Drabeck,  Mrs.  Esther  Barstow,  Stanley 
Kulas,  Mrs.  John  \T.  Martula,  Richard 
and  Susan  Martula/Spditors. 


HADLEY  LANDS  ONCE  OCC 

INDIANS  ' 


>IED  BY  NIPMUCK 


HADLEY  TERCENTENNIAL,  1659-1959 

(Mr.  BOLAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  Hadley, 
Mass.,  is  a  typical  New  England  town, 
rich  in  tradition  and  history.  Picturesque 


When  word  of  the  newly  arrived  set¬ 
tlers  at  Plymouth  reached,  the  valley, 
Nipmuck  Indians,  living  between  Worces¬ 
ter  and  the  Berkshire  HillsK  became 
aware  of  the  fact  that  these  people  and 
their  comparatively  efficient  weapons 
would  help  protect  them  from  the  raids 
of  the  greatly  feared  warriors — the 
hawk.  The  number  of  arrowheads 
made  of  the  type  of  flint  found  west 
the  Hudson  River — which  have  been  dis- 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  agreed  to  Ilou^e  amendments  tdv bills  to:  Preserve  acreage 

allotment  histories  and  transfer ^cotton  allotments;\extend  special  milk  program. 
Senate  confirmed  nomination  of  Frederick  Ilueller  to  ote  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Sen. 
^Japhrey  introduced  and  discu&sed  farm  bill.  Sen.  Williams,  N.  J. ,  and  others  in- 
Woduced  and  discussed  bill  Yo  require  registration  of  crew  leaders  in  farm  labor. 
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1.  WATERSHEDS,  /the  Agriculture  Committee  approved  the  following  watershed  worn 

plans:  Bo^gs  Creek,  Ind.  ;  Gilbert  Run,  lid.,  llarsh  Run,  Ohio;  liartLpez  Creek, 

Texas.  pG  13981 

2.  MONOPOLIES.  Received  from  the  Justice  Department  a  proposed  bill  to  anWid 
Section  8  of  the  Clayton  Act  relating  to  interlocking  d.^rectoriates " ;  to  Judi> 
ciary  Committee,  p.  13994 


3. 


C011IC  ENERGY  APPROPRIATION  BILL  FOR  1960.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  the  conferen 
report  on  this  bill,  II.  R.  3283  (pp.  13982-4,  13923-20).  (See  Digest  132  for  d 
list  of  items  of  interest  to  this  Department.)  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to 
the  President. 


4.  TRANSPORTATION .  The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  ^Committee  reported  v,.ch 
amendment  H.  R.  5068,  to  amend  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916  to  provide  for  li¬ 
censing  independent  freignt  forwarders  (H.  Rept»  798),  p.  1 


6. 


7. 


10. 


u-RSONNEL.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  voted  to  reportXbut 
di^  not  actually  report)  H.  R.  8241,  to  amend  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act\to  set  terms,  conditions,  and  computation  of  annuities  for  retired  Membersj 
of  Congress,  who  are ‘reemployed  by  the  Federal  Government,  p.  D725 

The\Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  announced  the  appointment  of 
subcommittees  for  consideration  of  the  following  bills:  S„  18/  an^ 

8479,  to  increase  the  salaries  of  Administrative  Assistant  Secretaries 


(includingyhis  Department)  to  $19,000  per  annum,  and  to  authorize  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce  to  fix  the  annual  rates  of  basic  compensation  of  certain 
officers  in  tn^  Patent  Office;  H.  R.  8542,  8543,  to  authorize  the  use  of 
certified  mail  'for  the  transmission  or  service  of  matte^f  required  by  certain 
Federal  laws  to  be  transmitted  or  served  by  registered  mail;  and  S.  1495,  to 
consolidate  and  revise  the  laws  relating  to  the  employment  of  aliens  in  the 
several  States  and  Oy  C.  p.  D725 


COOPERATIVES.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the7 Ways  and  Means  Committee  co( 
sidered  a  Treasury  proposal  to  provide  that  cooperatives  would  be  required 
either  to  pay  dividends  invcash  or  by  qualified  notes,  in  which  case  the  notes 
would  be  redeemable  in  3  years  and  would  bear  4%  interest,  and  that  hearings 
are  planned  on  this  proposal  \n  January  1^60.  p.  D726 


SCIENCE;  RESEARCH.  The  "Daily  Dikest"  states  that  the  Science  and  Astronautics 
Committee  tabled  H.  R.  7981,  to  provide  for  an  immediate  study  of  the  need  for, 
the  proper  composition  of,  and  the  W>st  efficient  means  of  obtaining  a  con¬ 
tinuous  up-to-date  national  record  of\ scientific  and  technical  personnel 


throughout  the  United  States. 


D725V6 


8.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Aug.  10./  p.  13994 


SENATE 


9.  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS;  COD 


Concurred  in  the  House  amendments  to  S.  1455,  to( 


provide  for  the  automatic  preservation  of  farm  acreage  allotments  and  for  tb 


1 


transfer  of  cotton  acreage  allotments.  As  agreed  to  the  bill  provided  that, 
beginning  with  the  1960  crop,  the  entire  current  farm  allotment  shall  be  re¬ 
garded  as  planted  if  during  the  current  year  or  either,  one  of  the  2  preceding 
years  the  acreage  actually  planted  or  devoted  to  the  commodity  on  the  farm 
(or  regarded  a<6  planted  because  of  participation  in  the  Soil  bank)  was  75  per¬ 
cent  or  more/of  the  farm  allotment;  authorizes  the  transfer  of  unused  cotton 
acreage  al/)tments  to  other  farms,  first  within  each  county\and  then  within 
the  Stated  and  exempts  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  acreag^  allotments  on 
federal Ly  owned  land.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp. 

13948 -SC 


MILK.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to  S.  1209,  to  increase  by  $6  million 

(to  $81,000,000) ,  for  the  fiscal  year  1960  and  by  $9  million  (to  $34,000,000) 
for  the  fiscal  year  1961  the  maximum  amount  of  CCC  funds  which  may  be  used  for 
the  special  milk  program.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp. 
13960-1 


ST 

■ca\ 


FARM  CREDIT.  Concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to  S.  1512,  to  amend  the  Fedcri 
Farm  Loan  Act  so  as  to  transfer  responsibility  for  making  appraisals  from  FCA 

to  the  Federal  land  Thin  hill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President, 

pp.  13920-8,  13947 
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the  other  bills  to  which  I  referred — the 
15  bills.  Certainly  new  spending  pro¬ 
rams  of  $187  billion  in  the  next  5  years 
auld  require  more  taxes.  At  this  time 
I  ato  not  discussing  either  the  merits  or 
the  demerits  of  those  bills;  that  is  not 
the  isSue.  We  are  discussing  the  cost, 
and  I  oo  say  that  if  the  18  bills — the 
15  spending  bills  and  the  3  tax-reducing 
bills — which  I  selected  and  referred  to 
last  MondaX  were  passed  by  the  Con¬ 
gress,  they  wmild,  over  the  next  5  years, 
increase  the  coXof  running  the  Govern¬ 
ment  by  $187  billion  and  would  reduce 
our  revenue  at  the  same  time  by  $10 
billion  annually.  ftfy  statement  was 
based  on  cost  figuresNsubmitted  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau^  of  the  Budget; 
and  I  certainly  think  thX  even  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin,  witlv  all  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  own  ability,  Vould  admit 
that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  is  just  as  well  qualifiea\as  he  to 
arrive  at  the  cost  figures. 

I  repeat,  the  figures  submitted  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
show  that  those  15  spending  bills  would 
cost  the  American  people  $187  billirn 
during  the  next  5  years,  and  that  an' 
additional  $40  billion  would  have  to  be 
raised  by  means  of  taxes. 

If  the  three  bills  calling  for  tax  re¬ 
ductions,  to  which  I  referred,  were  en¬ 
acted  they  would  reduce  the  revenue — 
and  again  these  figures  are  on  the  basis 
of  estimates  made  by  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  and  are  concurred  in  by  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget — 
during  the  next  5  years  by  $50  billion, 
or  by  $10  billion  a  year. 

Although  each  of  those  bills  may  have 
merit,  yet,  as  I  have  stated  many  times, 
no  proposal  can  be  considered  by  itself, 
entirely  apart  from  other  measures 
or  apart  from  our  ability  to  pay.  Re¬ 
member  that  for  24  of  the  past  30  years 
we  have  lived  beyond  our  income. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where 
most  of  the  American  people  realize  we 
are  living  beyond  our  income.  We  have 
piled  up  a  debt  today  which  will  have  to 
be  paid  by  future  generations.  That  is 
why  I  made  a  statement  and  put  in  thp 
Record  the  cost  of  some  of  these  mar 
spending  porgrams.  I  think  it  is  time 
all  of  us  in  the  Congress  and  al /  the 


people  back  home  realize  that  we  can¬ 
not  continue  to  drain  the  Federal  Treas¬ 
ury  of  money  which  we  do  not  have  and 
which  we  are  even  having  difficulty  in 
borrowing. 

This  deficit  financing  is  the  key  to  in¬ 
flation.  There  may  be  some  here  who 
feel  that  there  is  no  danger  in  an  un¬ 
balanced  budget.  I  happen  to  be  one 
who  feels  it  is  essential  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  live  within  its  income,  particular 
at  a  time  when  we  have  the  highest  level 
of  prosperity  we  have  ever  had  in  this 
country.  If  we  are  not  going  to  live 
within  our  income  at  a  time  when  we 
have  the  highest  level  of  prosperity,  I 
ask,  When  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
do  so? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  not  going  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  measures  re¬ 
ferred  to.  There  are  bills  included  that 
I  would  not  support,  that  should  not 
pass.  What  I  want  to  say  is  that  the^ 
speech  of  the  Senator  was  largely  basec 
on  the  unwillingness  of  Senators  to  canl 
for  taxes  to  pay  for  the  spending  wro- 
;rams  they  are  proposing.  I  would  say 
pe  of  the  measures  the  Senato/  listed 
ana  fiscally  responsible,  and /T  have 
proven  they  are..  They  may  he  right  or 
they  xnay  be  wrong  on  theiymerits,  but 
I  do  not  think  anyone  should  be  ac¬ 
cused  oK  being  irresponsible,  fiscally  or 
otherwise\or  of  not  being  willing  to  call 
for  taxes  th  pay  for  /he  services  they 
offer.  Obviously  th/  entire  context  of 
the  Senator’s  Xma^cs  was  to  charge  ex¬ 
actly  this. 

I  think  any  rdhding  of  the  speech  of 
the  Senator  fr/m  Delaware  last  Monday 
will  indicate  7n at  th/whole  burden  of  it 
was  that  all  these  measures  cost  the 
U.S.  Treasury  money ,\and  will  con¬ 
tribute  zo  an  unbalanced  budget  and 
are  inflationary.  I  agree  tfvat  some  may 
do  sof  some  may  be  inflationary;  but  I 
think  there  are  also  some  measures,  and 
I  am  in  favor  of  some  of  them  ,\re  self- 
mancing,  provide  for  revenues  Xs  well 
'as  services,  and  simply  do  not  fiXinto 
that  group  which  the  Senator  charac¬ 
terizes  as  inflationary.  That  is 
whole  point.  Incidentally  of  all  of  thes£ 
15  bills  I  was  the  principle  author  of 


none  of  them.  I  cosponsored  only  on£. 
That  was  the  Kennedy  unemployment 
compensation  bill  which  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kenned#]  as¬ 
sured  the  Senate  would  cost  nothing  un¬ 
der  most  circumstances.  I  ha/e  gone  to 
considerable  pains  to  expknn  exactly 
why  this  bill  and  other  bijfs  would  not 
be  costly.  I  challenge  tWSenator  from 
Delaware  to  show  that  the  Kennedy 
bill — the  only  one  of  these  bills  of  which 
I  am  cosponsor — wojfld  under  any  rea¬ 
sonable  likely  circumstances  cost  $1  bil¬ 
lion  in  5  years.  Let  us  see  the  evidence. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  can¬ 
not  guide  the  ^conscience  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  I  cannot  stop  him 
from  feeling  as  he  does — guilty — when 
he  reads /he  cost  estimates  of  some  of 
his  spending  proposals.  However,  at  no 
point  m  my  speech  will  anyone  find  the 
wordr'dishonest”  or  the  words  “fiscal  re- 
respo risibility”  as  charges  made  against 
sponsors  of  bills.  The  Senator  from 
fisconsin  is  the  only  one  using  such 
’reference  to  the  authors  of  the  bills.  I 
do  not  think  the  Senator  will  find  I  have 
brought  any  charges  against  the  authors 
of  bills.  I  was  merely  speaking  of  the 
fact  that  we,  as  a  Government,  cannot 
continuously  go  along  the  road  of  deficit 
spending. 

Whether  it  is  the  conscience  of  the 
Senator  or  his  imagination  as  to  what 
he  thinks  may  be  between  the  lines  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  President,  I  placed  the  figures  in 
the  Record  the  other  day  as  represent¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  15  bills  over  a  5-year  pe¬ 
riod.  Since  they  have  been  questioned 
as  to  accuracy  I  shall  place  that  same 
report  in  the  Record  here  again  today, 
followed  by  the  letter  from  the  Director 
of  the  Budget  dated  April  2,  1959,  in 
which  these  figures  are  confirmed. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Record  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  this  report  on  the 
15  bills  followed  by  the  letter  of  April  2, 
1959,  received  from  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  in  which  every  figure  I  used  the 
other  day  in  my  remarks  of  last  Monday 
is  confirmed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Bill  and  description  / 

7 - 

Pr  esent  status 

S.  2;  H.R.  22:  School  SupporjAct _ 

Reported  in  House 
June  8,  Union  Cal¬ 
endar. 

S.  1087:  Student  Aid  Ac/. . . 

H.R.  1031:  Emergency' program  of  grants 
for  public  works.  7 

H.R.  1030:  Community  facilities  and  public 
works.  / 

H.R.  77:  Old-agypensions  of  $75  per  month 
for  all  over  65/ 

S.  791:  Unemployment  insurance  grants _ 

_ do _ _ _ 

. do _ _ _ 

. do _ _ 

H.R.  102:  Pensions  for  World  War  I  vet¬ 
erans.  / 

H.R.  208/Federal  employees  health  insur¬ 
ance.  / 

S.  2162/ Same . . . . 

House  holding  hear¬ 
ings. 

Passed  Senate  July  16. 

S.  88/  Social  Security  Health  Insurance _ 

II. J/.  4700 _ _ _ _  _. 

House  holding  hear¬ 
ings. 

Estimated  cost 
over  5-year 
period  as  fur¬ 
nished  by  the 
Bureau  of  the 
Budget 


Millions 
$15, 000 

906,000 

2,500 

2,500 

66, 000 

1,000 

9,000 

1,200 


6,100 


Bill  and  description  \ 

Present  status 

Passed  Senate  Mar. 
2)1  reported  in 

House  May  14, 

Unnm  Calendar. 

No  actftin _ _ 

S.  570:  Authorize  reimbursement  to  States 
for  certain  free  and  toll  roads  on  the  Inter¬ 
state  Highway  System. 

S.  805:  Amend  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Act;  H.R.  3610. 

S.  1056:  To  provide  a  program  of  national 
health  insurance. 

S.  863:  Construction  of  classrooms  to  pro¬ 
vide  increased  amounts  for  teachers 
salaries. 

_ do..\_ . 

Passed  HousftJune  9. . 

Hearings  on  generals, 
subject  have  been  \ 
held;  pending  be-  ’ 
fore  subcommittee. 

Estimated  cost 
over  5-year 
period  as  fur¬ 
nished  by  the 
Bureau  of  the 
Budget 


Millions 


$400 


36,  500 
2,200 


500 
40, 000 
3,600 
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Executive  Office  of  the  President, 

Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.  C.  April  2,  1959. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 

U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Williams:  This  is  in 
response  to  your  letter  of  March  17,  1959, 
requesting  au.  estimate  of  the  5-year  cost  of 
the  following  bills: 

S.  722,  Area  Redevelopment  Act:  $400 
million. 

H.R.  2357,  Housing  Act:  $1,623  billion  over 
4(4  years  (as  reported  by  the  House). 

S.  2  and  H.R.  22,  School  Support  Act:  $15 
to  $16.2  billion. 

S.  1087,  Student  Aid  Ac,t:  $966  million. 

H.R.  1031.  emergency  program  of  grants 
for  public  works:  $2.5  billion  appropriation 
authorization. 

H.R.  1030,  community  facilities  and  public 
works:  $2.5  billion  public  debt  authorization. 

H.R.  77,  old-age  pensions  for  all  over  65: 
$66  billion. 

S.  791,  unemployment  reinsurance  grants: 
$1  to  $2  billion. 

H.R.  102,  pensions  for  World  War  I  vet¬ 
erans:  $9  to  $10  billion. 

H.R.  208,  Fedral  employees  health  insur¬ 
ance:  $1.2  billion. 

S.  881,  social  security  health  insurance: 
$6.1  billion. 

S.  1,  airports  grants  (as  passed  by  the 
House)  :  $297  million. 

H.R.  1301,  farm  income:  $36.5  billion. 

S.  1094,  amend  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act:  $1.4  billion  for  1959. 

(Note.— S.  1094  provides  new  obligational 
authority  totaling  $4.6  billion.  One  and 
four-tenths  billion  dollars  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund  will  be  paid  out  soon 
after  passage  of  the  bill.  Three  and  two- 
tenths  billion  dollars  involves  a  commitment 
to  purchase  additional  shares  of  stock  of 
the  International  Bank  for  reconstruction 
and  development.  This  commitment  is 
needed  only  as  a  guarantee  for  loans  made 
by  the  Bank,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  an  expenditures  of  funds  will  be  re¬ 
quired,  either  in  the  next  5  years  or  beyond.) 

S.  423,  amend  Highway  Act  to  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  construction:  $90  million  (1-year 
program) . 

S.  931,  to  amend  TVA  Act  to  provide  for 
construction  of  power  facilities  by  sale  of 
revenue  bonds. 

(Note. — Method  of  financing  other  than 
through  appropriation;  therefore,  would  re¬ 
duce  cost  by  amount  of  private  financing 
obtained.) 

S.  570,  authorize  reimbursement  to  States 
for  certain  free  and  toll  roads  on  the  Inter¬ 
state  Highway  System:  $2.2  billion. 

(Note.— $440  million  available  each  year 
up  to  the  total  cost  of  the  bill,  $4.4  bil¬ 
lion.  Not  specifically  authorized:  subject  /o 
change;  States  may  not  request.) 

S.  805,  amend  Federal  Water  Pollution yCon- 
trol  Act  (this  bill  is  substituted  for  is.  605, 
listed  in  your  letter  on  the  assumption  that 
the  latter  number  is  a  typographic^  error)  : 
$500  million. 

S.  57,  housing  bill  (as  passed/foy  Senate): 
$939.97  million  for  4(4  years. 

S.  879,  provide  financial  assistance  for  con¬ 
struction  of  public  community  colleges :  $250 
million. 


S.  14,  Central  Valley  project;  S.  44,  Snake 
River  Valley;  S.  72,  San  Juan-Chama:  See 
attached  table. 

The  estimates  cover  a  5-year  period,  except 
In  those  instances  where,  as  indicated,  the 
life  of  the  proposed  legislation  is  for  a  lesser 
period  of  time.  Forecasts  5  years  in  the  fu- 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


ture  are,  of  course,  somewhat  speculative, 
particularly  so  in  circumstances  where  legis¬ 
lation  has  not  been  more  fully  considere 
than  have  some  of  these  bills. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 

Acting  Dire/tor. 


Bill 

Project 

Estimated 
total  cost 

1st  year 

2d  year 

3d  year 

4th /ear 

5th  year 

S.  14 

Auburn  unit,  American  River  division, 

Central  Valley  project,  California - 

138, 705 

2,000 

4,275 

12,984 

21, 305 

25,000 

S.  44 

San  Luis  unit,  Central  Valley  project, 

California _ _ 

290, 443 

2, 649 

9,  735 

2/328 

32,  826 

40,  000 

S.  72 

Navajo  irrigation  project,  New  Mexico.. 

126,  800 

2,000 

8,500 

10,400 

11,400 

15, 000 

S.  72 

San  Juan-Chama  project,  Colorado- 

New  Mexico..  .  - - 

85, 955 

1,000 

10, 000 

/  20,000 

20,000 

15,000 

S.  281 

Burns  Creek  (Palisades  reregulating 

reservoir),  Upper  Snake  River  Valley, 

Idaho.--. - - 

46,  616 

I  100 

i m 

4,  217 

13,  824 

17,  922 

i  $500,000  appropriated  by  85th  Cong.  Initiation  of  construction  subjeet/fo  authorisation  of  project. 

Note.— Above  information  from  Interior  public  works  programs  (6-/ear  program— Schedule  B:  Unauthorized 


Projects). 


S.  877,  4-year  progranybf  Federal  assistance 
for  school  construction:  $2.2  billion. 

S.  863,  construction  of  classrooms  to  pro¬ 
vide  increased  amounts  for  teachers’  salaries: 
$3.6  billion. 

S.  1017,  asslstyfnstitutions  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion  to  accelerate  constructon  of  academic 
and  residential  facilities:  $70  million. 

S.  1056, ^ ’provide  a  program  of  national 
health  Iij/urance:  $40  billion. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President  again  I  state  that  I  stand  by 
those  figures.  There  is  no  $85  billion 
error  as  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  There  is  not  even  an  $85 
error  in  my  figures.  It  may  have  been/ 
itt  the  back  of  the  minds  of  some  of  tl 
sponsors  of  these  bills  to  raise  $85  bilh6n 
in  new  taxes  to  pay  for  some  of/ the 
services;  t)ut  if  so,  does  not  that  still 
represent  Cost  to  the  taxpayers?  All 
that  has  been  said  is  that  of/Che  $187 
billion  projected  cost  they  yould  later 
plan  to  raise  tax^s  to  pay  fpt  $85  billion 
of  the  cost. 

The  only  comment  made  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Budget/m  any  of  these 
bills  was  the  cost.  Mid  not  ask  for  a 
comment  on  the  merits-  or  demerits  of 
the  measure.  I  di<a  not  ask  him  whether 
the  Bureau  was/for  or  against  them. 
Some  may  have  the  endorsement  of  the 
administration.  I  may  vote  for  some  of 
them  or  against  some  of  them.  \That  is 
not  the  point.  I  merely  put  a  price  tag- 
on  them/so  that  the  American  people 
may  i/iow  what  they  cost  when\he 
merits  of  the  bills  are  considered. 

I/say  again,  the  price  tag  I  put  ori\ 
these  bills  the  other  day  was  accurate 
according  to  figures  furnished  by  the 
director  of  the  Budget. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  subsequently  said  : 
The  argument  between  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  myself  is  very  simple. 
Both  of  us  believe  in  economy  in  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Both  of  us  recognize  that  an 
imbalanced  budget  in  periods  of  peace 
and  prosperity  is  inflationary  and  there¬ 
fore  wrong.  My  argument  is  that  any 
fair-minded  reading  of  the  original 
speech  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
last  Monday,  August  3,  will  show  that 
the  burden  of  his  address  was  that  bills 
totalling  $187  billion  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  and  in  the  words  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  authors  of  the  bills  had 
provided  “none  whatsoever”  taxes  to  pay 
for  them.  My  speech  today  shows  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  was  wrong;  and 
at  least  some  of  the  estimates  fantastic¬ 
ally  extravagant.  The  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  provided  not  a  scintilla  of 


evidence  to  support  his  position  except 
the .unexplained  bald  figures  of  a  par- 
(n  Budget  Bureau.  What  is  more  a 
iber  of  the  bills  duplicated  each  other 
Completely.  For  instance,  there  were 
four  health  insurance  bills  to  add  the 
total  cost  of  each  of  these  bills  and  imply 
that  all  might  be  enacted  simply  does 
not  tell  the  truth.  They  will  not  be. 
There  is  no  possibility  they  will  be. 

I  have  spoken  out  on  this  exactly  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  so  strongly  on  the  importance 
of  fiscal  responsibility  and  a  balanced 
budget.  I  honestly  want  to  work  as 
closely  with  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
on  this  as  I  can.  But  I  am  determined 
to  work  for  this  purpose  with  all  the 
honesty  I  can  summon. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  1  and  2  to  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  354)  for  the  relief 
of  certain  aliens,  each  with  an  amend¬ 
ment,  in  which  it  requested  the  concur-  ^ 


vrence  of  the  Senate. 


EXTENSION  OF  SPECIAL  MILK  PRO¬ 
GRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 


Mr-  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  Senate  bill  1289. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1289)  to  increase  and  extend  the  special 
milk  program  for  children,  which  was,  on 
page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  all  after  “for” 
down  through  and  including  “$80,000,- 
000,”  in  line  7,  and  insert  “the  fiscal  year 
beginning  July  1,  1959,  not  to  exceed 
$81,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  begin¬ 
ning  July  1,  1960,  not  to  exceed  $84,000,- 
000,”. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

ORfiER  OF  PROCEDURE— ORDER 

FOR.  CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN 

MEASURES  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAHTLETT  and  Mr.  ALLOTT  ad¬ 
dressed  the'Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  ALLOTTTy  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  a  point  of  orde*.  I  believe  I  am  next 
on  the  list  of  Senators  I  see  present  on 
the  floor,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  \Mr.  Humphrey]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
regular  order  governs.  \The  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  been  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  appeal 
from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Present,  I 
ask  for  the  regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  w'Hl 
the  Senator  yield  for  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Will  both  Senators 
yield  to  me  to  make  an  inquiry? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  will  gladly  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  My  inquiry  is  this:  I 
was  requested  by  the  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  leader  to  note  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks, 
and  it  slipped  my  mind  before  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire] 
was  recognized.  I  want  to  carry  out  my 
obligations  to  the  majority  leader.  I 
do  not  want  to  interfere  with  what  is 
being  said  here,  but  I  feel  I  am  com¬ 
mitted  to  note  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
May  I  do  so? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  I  may  make  a  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  making  the  in¬ 
quiry  on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  glad  the  Sen-, 
ator  is 

The'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  should  like  i!b  put 
this  unanimous-consent  request^  That 
the  Senate  proceed  to  consider  bills  on 
the  calendar  to  which  there/is  no  ob¬ 
jection,  beginning  with  Order  581,  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  2026,  to  establish/an  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Re¬ 
lations,  to  conclude  with  Order  No.  604, 
House  bill  4120,  for /the  relief  of  Dr. 
Raymond  A.  Vond/rlehr  and  certain 
other  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice,  but  that  the, Senator  from  Colorado 
may  have  the  fjoor  before  the  call  of  the 
calendar  begins. 

Mr.  ALLQTT.  Mr.  President,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
object./ 

Miy  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

/fenator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
Senate  bill  747,  the  Des  Plaines  public 
hunting  and  refuge  area  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  fur¬ 
ther  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  is  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  bill  was  laid  aside  on  yesterday. 

Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After 
the  privileged  matter  was  acted  upon, 
that  bill  came  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  automatically  be¬ 
came  the  pending  business  after  ad¬ 
journment  last  night.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  So  presently  Senate 
bill  747,  the  bill  dealing  with  the  Des 
Plaines  area,  is  the  pending  business 
before  the  Senate.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  be¬ 
comes  necessary  to  lay  that  bill  aside  by 
unanimous  consent,  in  order  to  consider 
the  calendar.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Or 
motion  may  be  made  to  take  up  anotl 
bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Presidentypur 
mant  to  my  obligations  to  the  /distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Has 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yielded  to  the 
Senatoi\from  New  York/ior  that  pur 
pose? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  pending  business  be  laid 
aside  and  that  the  calendar  be  called 
for  the  consideration  of  unobjected-to 
measures,  commencing  with  Order  No. 
581  and  ending  with  Order  No.  604. 

The  PRESIDING,  OFFICER.  The 
two  requests  cannot  bh  embodied  in  the 
same  motion. 

What/s  the  first  request? 

Mr. /BARTLETT.  Mr.  ^President,  I 
ask /hat  the  pending  business  be  laid 
asi/e. 

[■he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  \Is  there 
ejection  to  the  request?  The\Chair 
'hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  con¬ 
sider  measures  on  the  calendar  to  whic] 
there  is  no  objection,  beginning  with 
Order  No.  581  and  ending  with  Order 
No.  604. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection - 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  do  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  unanimous-consent 
proposal  is  to  proceed  with  the  call  of 

f  Vi  a  pQlpnHfiT,9 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Then,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  make  an 
inquiry.  The  senior  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  is  on  the  list  of 
speakers  at  the  desk,  and  I  know  he  is 
entitled  to  recognition  before  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Colorado.  I  should  like  to  in¬ 
quire  how  it  occurred  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  was  recognized  when  both 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  were  seeking  rec¬ 
ognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  list 
which  is  at  the  desk  is  certainly  unoffi¬ 


cial,  and  the  Chair  recognized  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Alaska  who  was  on  his  feet 
prior  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Reserving  the  0ght  to 
object,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Chair 
to  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Col¬ 
orado  was  on  his  feet  before  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  was  recognized,  that  he 
was  seeking  recognition,  /at  he  had  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair  prior/to  the  time  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  was  recognized. 

I  do  not  wish  to,come  ahead  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  but  these  lists 
are  either  going  pd  be  recognized  in  the 
Senate  or  they  are  going  to  be  thrown 
out  the  door./  We  have  agreed  many 
times  that  we  were  going  to  proceed 
according  tp  these  lists. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Prior  to 
the  appearance  of  the  name  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  on  the  list,  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  had  indicated  that  the  cal¬ 
endar  call  would  be  made  following  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
f.  Keating]. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  rules  provide  that 
the  Chair  shall  recognize  the  first  Sen¬ 
ator  who  addresses  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  think 
that  is  a  proper  statement  of  the  rules. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  This  has  been  modified 
for  the  convenience  of  the  Senate  by  the 
placing  of  a  list  before  the  Presiding  Offi¬ 
cer.  I  placed  my  name  on  that  list  after 
waiting  for  some  2  hours  before  I  did  so. 
I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  the  discussion 
if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  wishes  to 
have  the  calendar  called,  since  he  pre¬ 
cedes  me  on  the  list,  I  shall  not  object. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  would  be  my 
desire  that  the  calendar  call  should  be 
undertaken,  since  it  will  expedite  our 
business. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  recognized  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  Does  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
ask  the  Senator  to  yield.  I  sought  rec¬ 
ognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  the  floor,  and 
has  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa. 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 

GORE.  Mr.  President,  earlier  to¬ 
day  jshe  President  signed  into  law  a  bill 
providing  authority  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  to  sell  bonds  to  provide 
for  the  building  of  additional  generating 
capacity  for  the  TVA.  This  represents 
a  great  accomplishment.  It  is  the  result 
of  a  very  long.,  effort.  It  was  a  neces¬ 
sary  action  in  order  that  the  5  million 
people  who  must'depend  upon  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  Valley  Authority,  and  who  do 
depend  upon  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au¬ 
thority  as  the  source  of  their  electrical 
energy,  may  grow  in  their  economy  as 
the  people  of  other  regions  are  growing. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  action  of  the 
Congress.  I  am  grateful  for  the  leader¬ 
ship  and  for  the  bipartisan,  support 
which  has  brought  the  bill  to  enactment. 

I  wish  particularly  to  mention  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  \[Mr. 
Kerr],  the  senior  Senator  from  Hew 
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lexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  senior  Senator 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case],  the  ma- 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
Johnson],  the  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  ,  and 
other  Senators  who  have  contributed 
time,  interest,  effort  and  understanding 
to  the  problems  of  the  people  of  the 
Valley.  \ 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  final  an¬ 
alysis  the  understandings  and  the  agree¬ 
ments  which  culminated  in  the  signature 
of  the  President  tb  this  bill  enacting  it 
into  law,  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  a  Democrat,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  a'  Republican,  the 
majority  leader,  a  Demhpratic  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Texas,  vthe  minority 
leader,  a  Republican  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  Mr.  Rayburn,  now  fi'om  Texas 
but  a  native  of  Tennessee,  play&Rmost 
prominent  parts.  This  is  what  rfjakes 
America  great.  This  is  what  has  brought 
about  development  of  our  natural  re¬ 
sources  in  one  important  instance  after; 
another. 

Unless  Members  of  the  Senate  show  a 
concern  and  an  interest  in  the  people 
of  regions  other  than  those  of  their  own 
direct  constituencies,  then  we  cannot  be 
a  great  Nation. 

The  fact  that  this  bill  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  into  law  is  a  compliment  to  the  bi¬ 
partisan  consideration  it  has  received, 
a  compliment  to  the  cooperation  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans  on  the 
Public  Works  Committee  and  also  the 
cooperation  between  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders. 

I  appreciate,  too,  the  approval  of  the 
bill  by  President  Eisenhower. 


PACIFICO  A.  TENORIO 


The  bill  (S.  1731)  for  the  relief  of 
Pacifico  Tenorio  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation¬ 
ality  Act,  Pacifico  A.  Tenorio  shall  he  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that 
such  quota  is  available. 


Alexander  Pilgrim,  and  Jocelyn  Marie  Pil¬ 
grim  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  parentage, 
be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  state 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  A a 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engyhssed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  thiya  time, 
and  passed. 


KENZO  HACHTMANN,  A  MINOR 


PETER  SERGEEVICH  DERYABIN, 
ALSO  KNOWN  AS  THEODORE’ 
STANLEY  OREL 


The  bill  (H.R.  4243)  for  the  relief  of 
Peter  Sergeevich  Deryabin,  also  known 
xas  Theodore  Stanley  Orel,  was  consid¬ 
ered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


NETTIE  KORN  AND  MANFRED  KORN 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1D71)  for  the  relief  oY  Nettie 
Korn  and  Manfred  Korn  whiclynad  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  witbNan  amendment,  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert: 

That,  for  the  purpo'tesAf  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Nwtie  Korn  and  Man¬ 
fred  Korn  shall  be  ^feeljied  to  have  been 
born  in  Austria. 


The  Senate  proceeded  Yo  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2238)  for  the /relief  of  Kenzo 
Hachtmann,  a  minoiy  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  /Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  in  line  7, 
after  the  word  ‘‘Spates”,  to  insert  a  colon 
and  “Provided,  Tnat  the  natural  mother 
of  Kenzo  Hachtmann  shall  not,  by  virtue 
of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Im- 
migratioyhnd  Nationality  Act,”  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  itAnacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ame/ica  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
linor  child,  Kenzo  Hachtmann,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born  alien 
child  of  Charles  W.  Hachtmann,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States:  Provided,  That  the  na¬ 
tural  mother  of  Kenzo  Hachtmann  shall  not 
by  virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Nationality  Act. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


IRENE  MILIOS 


THE  CALENDAR— BILL  PASSED 
OVER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
with  the  call  of  the  calendar,  beginning 
with  order  No.  581,  Senate  bill  2026. 

The  bill  (S.  2026)  to  establish  an  Ad¬ 
visory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations,  was  announced  as  first  in 
order. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Over,  by  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bij, 
will  be  passed  over. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  wasr ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  thea^iird  time, 
and  passed- 


ALI 


HOWARD  PILGRIM  Al 
OTHERS 


FRANCISZEK  ROSZKOWSI 


The  bill  (S.  1702)  for  the /felief  of 
Franciszek  Roszkowski  was  Considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  ar  third  read¬ 
ing,  read  the  third  time,  pnd  passed,  as 
follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Franciszek  Ros/kowski  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  6i  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granting;  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  tj/ovided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that/such  quota  is  available. 


ie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1557)  for  the  relief  of  Allen 
toward  Pilgrim,  Cheryl  Ann  Pilgrim, 
'Robb  Alexander  Pilgrim,  and  Jocelyn 
Marie  Pilgrim,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  1,  line  8, 
after  the  word  “fees”,  to  insert  a  colon 
and  “Provided,  That  the  natural  parents 
of  Allen  Howard  Pilgrim,  Cheryl  Ann 
Pilgrim,  Robb  Alexander  Pilgrim,  and 
Jocelyn  Marie  Pilgrim  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded 
any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.”,  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na¬ 
tionality  Act,  Allen  Howard  Pilgrim,  Cheryl 
Ann  Pilgrim,  Robb  Alexander  Pilgrim,  and 
Jocelyn  Marie  Pilgrim  shall  be  held  and  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fees: 
Provided,  That  the  natural  parents  of  Allen 
Howard  Pilgrim,  Cheryl  Ann  Pilgrim,  Robb 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2021)  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
Milios,  which  has  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with 
amendments,  in  line  6,  after  the  word 
“of”,  to  insert  “Mr.  and  Mrs.”;  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  name  “Milios”,  to 
strike  out  “a  citizen”  and  insert  “citi¬ 
zens”,  and  in  line  7,  after  the  word 
“States”,  to  insert  a  colon  and  “ Pro¬ 
vided ,  That  the  natural  parents  of  Irene 
^Milios  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  par¬ 
entage,  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
ok  status  under  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act.”;  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
readS. 

Be  iSenacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  i\congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  oUeections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Ir^ne  Milios,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be'Uie  natural-born  alien  child 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bficholas  Milios,  citizens  of 
the  United  States  -^Provided,  That  the  nat¬ 
ural  parents  of  Irene  Milios  shall  not,  by 
virtue  of  such  parentage,  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  statue  under  the  Immi¬ 
gration  and  Nationality  Aofc. 


The  amendments  were\agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  Joe  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the\liird  time, 
and  passed. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  PARSED 
OVER 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Coto 
Res.  11)  to  invite  friendly  and  d,mo-N 


/ 
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Public  Law  86-163 
86th  Congress,  S.  1289 
August  18,  1959 

AN  ACT 

73  STAT.  363. 

To  Increase  and  extend  the  special  milk  program  for  children. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representative*  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  Public  Law  85—178  (72-Stat.  276),  is  amended  to  read  as 
''pllows:  “That  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1958,  not  to  exceed 
J78, 000, 000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1959,  not  to 
exceed  $81,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1960,  not 
to  exceed  $84,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  consumption  of  fluid  milk  by  children 
(1)  in  nonprofit  schools  of  high  school  grade  and  under;  and  (2)  in 
nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child  care  centers,  settlement  houses,  sum¬ 
mer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and 
training  of  children.*’ 

Approved  August  18,  1959. 
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Milk  program. 
Extension. 

7  USC  1446 
note. 
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